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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE REINTRODUC- 
TION OF THE GRIZZLY BEAR IN THE PUB- 
LIC DOMAIN NATIONAL FORESTS 


THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1997 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Forests and Forest Health, 

Committee on Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:06 a.m., in 
room 1334, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Helen 
Chenoweth (Chairwoman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HELEN CHENOWETH, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Ladies and gentlemen, the Subcommittee on 
Forests and Forest Health will come to order. The Subcommittee 
is meeting today to hear testimony on the reintroduction of the 
grizzly bear in the public domain national forests. 

Under Rule 4[g] of the Committee rules, any oral opening state- 
ments at hearings are limited to the Chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority member. This will allow us to hear from our witnesses soon- 
er and help members keep to their schedules. Therefore, if other 
members have statements, they can be included in the hearing 
record under unanimous consent. 

I want to welcome everyone to this hearing today and to offer a 
special welcome to our witnesses. As everyone knows, I, along with 
Governor Phil Batt, Senator Larry Craig, Senator Dirk Kemp- 
thorne, and Congressman Mike Crapo, have gone on record as op- 
posing the reintroduction of grizzly bears into the Selway-Bitterroot 
area of Idaho or anyplace in Idaho. 

In addition to our opposition, I hold in my hand a Joint Memorial 
passed by the Idaho State Legislature opposing the reintroduction 
of the grizzly bear in Idaho. And without objection, I would like to 
make sure that a copy of this memorial is entered into the record. 

[Joint memorial follows:] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. With the Governor saying no, the State legis- 
lature saying no, the entire Idaho congressional delegation saying 
no, and the people of Idaho saying no, what part of no doesn’t the 
Department of Interior understand? 

In a letter to Secretary of the Interior Bruce Babbitt dated May 
15, 1997, as a unified congressional delegation we wrote to express 
our concerns with the proposal and to try and obtain more informa- 
tion. We have yet to receive answers to our questions, and our con- 
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cerns remain unresolved. That is in large part one of the reasons 
why we are having this hearing today. 

The opposition to the reintroduction of the grizzly bear originates 
from a variety of places. The grizzly bear is known to be unpredict- 
able and dangerous to people and livestock. Its Latin name says it 
all: Ursus Arctos Horribilis. What is most disconcerting is that the 
Department of Interior has not demonstrated an understanding nor 
a willingness to allow State and counties the ability to properly 
protect its citizens. 

It is my belief that the issue of reintroduction of the grizzly bear 
is an issue of local control, as well as one of States rights. It is an 
issue of local control. And as we will hear today, the local people 
do not want the grizzly bear foisted upon them by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In my view, too many issues remain unresolved. If the Federal 
Government places this lethal weapon into the public domain, who 
is liable for livestock and property damage? Who is liable for per- 
sonal injury and the potential loss of life? What about human life 
and limb? Who will pay for all of this? How can you pay for a 
human life or the life of a child? 

Additionally, grizzly bears do not recognize boundaries and juris- 
dictional lines. If a bear were to wander from the initial point of 
introduction, will the new area become habitat and what effect will 
that have? 

More importantly though is the question that has been raised of 
whether or not the proposed site of introduction, the Selway-Bitter- 
root, is even suitable grizzly habitat. The concerns are many but 
until we received fundamental answers to questions about the loss 
of local control, about the protection of people and their property, 
and about the role of the State, I will oppose the introduction at 
every possible opportunity. 

I question the wisdom of an effort to place a lethal weapon into 
public domain forests when there remain habitat suitability ques- 
tions and when there currently exists a thriving population of the 
species just a couple of hundred miles to the southeast of the pro- 
posed site. 

This, coupled with the State’s vehement objections, should pro- 
vide an easy answer to the question of whether the Administration 
should proceed at all with this introduction. The Chairman now 
recognizes Mr. Hill from Montana and without objection would wel- 
come his statement. Thank you. 

[Statement of Mrs. Chenoweth follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Helen Chenoweth, a Representative in Congress from 

THE State of Idaho 

I want to welcome everyone to this hearing today and offer a special welcome to 
our witnesses. As everyone knows, I, along with Governor Phil Batt, Senator Larry 
Craig, Senator Dirk Kempthorne, and Congressman Mike Crapo, have gone on 
record as opposing the reintroduction of grizzly bears into the Selway-Bitterroot 
area of Idaho. In addition to our opposition, I hold in my hand a Joint Memorial 

E assed by the Idaho State Legislature opposing the reintroduction of the grizzly 
ear in Idaho. 

With the governor saying no, the State Legislature saying no, the entire Idaho 
Congressional Delegation saying no, and the people of Idaho saying no, what part 
of no does the Department of Interior not understand. 

In a letter to Secretary of the Interior Bruce Babbitt dated May 15, 1997, as a 
unified Congressional Delegation we wrote to express our concerns with the pro- 
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posal and to try and obtain more information. We have yet to receive answers to 
our questions and our concerns remain unresolved. 

The opposition to the reintroduction of the grizzly bear originates from a variety 
of places. The grizzly bear is know to be unpredictable and dangerous to people, and 
livestock. It’s Latin name says it all: Ursus Arctos HORRIBILIS. What is most dis- 
concerting is that the Department of the Interior has not demonstrated and under- 
standing nor a willingness to allow State and counties the ability to properly protect 
citizens. 

It is my belief that the issue of reintroduction of the grizzly bear is an issue of 
local control as well as one of States rights. And as we will hear today, the local 
people do not want the grizzly bear foisted upon them by the Federal Government. 

In my view, too many issues remain unresolved. If the Federal Government places 
this lethal weapon into the public domain, who is liable for livestock and property 
damage? What about loss of human life and limb? Who will pay for all of this? Addi- 
tionally, grizzly bears do not recognize boundaries and jurisdictional lines. If a bear 
were to wander from the initial point of introduction, will the new area become 
habitat and what effect will it have? 

Most importantly, though, is the question that has been raised of whether or not 
the proposed site of introduction, the Selway-Bitterroot, is even be suitable grizzly 
habitat. The concerns are many, but until we receive fundamental answers to con- 
cerns about the loss of local control, about the protection of people and their prop- 
erty, and about the role of the State, I will oppose the reintroduction at every pos- 
sible opportunity. 

I question the wisdom of an effort to place a lethal weapon into public domain 
forests when there remain habitat-suitability questions and when there currently 
exists a thriving population of the species just a couple of hundred miles to the 
southeast of the proposed site. This, coupled with the State’s vehement objections, 
should provide an easy answer to the question of whether the Administration should 
proceed with the reintroduction. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICK HILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 

Mr. Hill. Thank you, Madam Chairman, and good morning. I 
want to thank the Chairman for holding this oversight hearing, 
and I appreciate the opportunity to be here. Grizzly introduction is 
certainly a very important issue in the State of Montana, and like 
other endangered species issues, it is proving to be quite controver- 
sial. 

I would also like to welcome the witnesses who are here today 
and especially recognize those from Montana who are here today 
to participate in the hearing. The truth that I am most interested 
in today is how the Montanans feel about the reintroduction of the 
grizzly and what is the reality of that reintroduction; not what 
should happen in a perfect world but what will happen and how 
will Montana be impacted. 

As we go through this process, the most important thing to me 
is public input and protecting the rights of individuals, industry, 
sportsmen, and interest groups while being sensitive to the desire 
of restoring grizzlies in the Selway-Bitterroot. I believe strongly 
that if reintroduction actually does take place, the locals should be 
involved in every aspect of grizzly bear reintroduction and manage- 
ment, not just in an advisory capacity but as a group that has real 
power to effect change and to set policy. 

Unfortunately, I think history shows that in spite of good inten- 
tions, the public is not the final decisionmaker, nor the chief man- 
ager of species and habitat. Final decisions and plans are ulti- 
mately made by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service here in Wash- 
ington, DC. I understand the Forest Service has met with impacted 
communities and will continue to do so as the process goes forward. 
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and I appreciate the efforts being made to keep communities in- 
volved in that process. 

I strongly believe that if reintroduction takes place, the only way 
it will be successful is if there is a consensus among impacted 
groups. Although there have been assurances that there will be a 
Citizen Management Committee to develop policy and work plans, 
there is a great deal of skepticism on the part of most Montanans 
on whether they really will have a final say on the management 
responsibility. 

So I look forward to the testimony today. Montana is a great 
State with the most productive game population in the lower 48. 
I believe Montana has shown that it is most qualified to manage 
wildlife and resources, develop community-based plans, and ad- 
dress the goals and desires of citizens, not the Federal Govern- 
ment, and will fight for those rights. Thank you again for coming 
today, and I look forward to hearing from all of you. Thank you. 
Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I thank the gentleman from Montana, and the 
Chair now recognizes the Minority member, Mr. Bruce Vento from 
Minnesota. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BRUCE VENTO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Mr. Vento. Thank you. Subcommittee Chairman Chenoweth. I 
am pleased to be here today for a brief time. I will be coming and 
going and I apologize for that because of my schedule but wanted 
to at least weigh in with regards to an interest and concern about 
the policies that are being advanced in regards to reintroduction of 
the grizzly in the Rocky Mountain areas. 

Obviously, this follows on a controversy with regards to the re- 
introduction of the wolf, and I think there are some things that — 
the timber wolf — and there have been some I think lessons learned 
in that particular process. And it is interesting to note that many 
of the participants are at the table in terms of the various groups, 
both from the timber industry and from the conservation or envi- 
ronmental groups, as well as State and local government, that, in 
fact. Secretary Babbitt and Secretary of Agriculture Glickman and 
others are attempting to try and draw together a consensus or at 
least whatever consensus may exist with regards to the science and 
with regards to the practical aspects and impacts of the grizzly 
bear reintroduction in this area, which is, of course, and has been 
or was a significant part of the ecosystem before greater settlement 
occurred. 

In fact, some of the documents historically that you read indicate 
that there was a significant concentration of grizzly bear in the 
area. Now, no one, obviously, is advancing the notion that that will 
occur in the near future or in the far future I guess. But it is I 
think a worthy effort. I hope that this hearing will provide some 
information to the members and to the Committee and to Congress 
so that if indeed any policies that are being advanced administra- 
tively are to be addressed by the Congress or informally by mem- 
bers that they can do so in an enlightened manner. 

I would note, obviously, that there is tremendous emotional re- 
sponse to any type of reintroduction of a major predator like the 
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grizzly or the timber wolf. Obviously, the response there I suppose 
is somewhat predictable but I think has to be measured against the 
science in terms of what is taking place in these areas, clearly in 
areas like Yellowstone and other areas where they have extensive 
visitation, a lot of human contact in terms of the park for recre- 
ation and for other purposes. 

They have been able to make adjustments to face up to the pres- 
ence of the bear and their activities in that area. So I think that 
it is likely that the same thing can occur in areas that are less in- 
tensively used for visitation and recreation and where there is less 
human contact. Obviously, that would take a good will on the part 
and I think a fair approach with regards to the policies and the use 
of the information. So I look forward to the hearing. I have no pre- 
pared statement and will try to chime in as we go along. Thank 
you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Vento. My colleague. Senator 
Dirk Kempthorne, was unable to deliver testimony today due to an- 
other commitment. But without objection, I would like to place his 
entire statement in the record. Also, with the committee’s indul- 
gence, I would like to read several comments from his statement 
for the record. 

Senator Kempthorne wrote in his testimony prepared June 12 , 
“As an Idahoan, I have significant concerns about the continuing 
Federal involvement in the management of the grizzly bear, a spe- 
cies that many scientists believe is no longer threatened. And I am 
particularly concerned about the Administration’s plans to artifi- 
cially introduce the grizzly into Idaho without the explicit permis- 
sion of the people of this State. 

“As an Idahoan, I worry about what these dangerous predators 
will do to the people of Idaho who happen to come in contact with 
them. And as Chairman of the Senate Environment and Public 
Works Subcommittee on Drinking Water, Fisheries and Wildlife, I 
also take the broader view of the grizzly and its status under the 
Endangered Species Act. I have seen very credible scientific evi- 
dence that the grizzly has already been recovered. 

“In my mind, introduction of the grizzly raises a fundamental 
question: how will we protect our citizens and their property from 
this dangerous predator? We are constantly told that by following 
certain safety tips, people can avoid grizzly bears or make encoun- 
ters with them safe. We are also told that ranchers and other peo- 
ple that use livestock must accept certain small losses for the com- 
mon good. 

“I asked a reconstructive surgeon with more than 20 years’ expe- 
rience with grizzly attacks about the most common bear maulings 
he has encountered. And I am going to quote from a letter I re- 
cently received from Dr. William Wennen on this issue.” 

The doctor wrote, “Probably the most common bear mauling that 
I have seen is that from a sow grizzly where the tourist/traveler/ 
hunter/ et cetera, somehow accidentally gets in between the mother 
[sow] and a cub or two. The attack comes suddenly, usually without 
warning, and the first time the individual realizes that he is in 
trouble is when he is virtually face to face with a grizzly in full 
charge. There is little, if any, time to react, and the injuries usually 
follow a fairly consistent pattern.” “I am going to stop here,” the 
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Senator wrote, “because the injuries that Dr. Wennen describes are 
gruesome beyond words. 

“Because of the very great danger that Idahoans would face if we 
allow the introduction of grizzly bears into the State, I cannot sup- 
port any plan unless it is supported by the people of the State. This 
is not a small issue. No matter how much people in other States 
may want to see grizzly bears in Idaho, Idahoans should have the 
right to make that decision. 

“This isn’t just an Idaho issue. The range of the grizzly when Eu- 
ropean man came to North America included California. In fact, 
the only grizzly bears you will find in California today are on the 
State flag or possibly in captivity. I don’t think that I have the 
right as an Idahoan to insist that California accept introduction of 
the grizzly to the central valley just because I think there is food 
and habitat to support it there. 

“At a field hearing before my subcommittee in Casper, Wyoming, 
I heard testimony from Terry Schramm of the Walton Ranch Com- 
pany of Jackson, Wyoming, near the Idaho line. Terry testified that 
Teton County is 97 percent federally owned, and that without a 
grazing permit from the Forest Service, he doesn’t have a viable 
economic ranch operation. In cooperation with the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, he determined that he is living with 11 grizzly bears 
and 22 black bears on his 88,000 acre allotment. 

“And when he asked for the removal of one or two of the grizzly 
bears that have become habitualized to preying on his calves, he 
was given the cold shoulder by the Federal Government. The bot- 
tom line is that States should have the right to make the decision 
about predators like the grizzly bear. And by all measures, the bear 
appears to have recovered and the species should be delisted.” 
Without objection, I would like to enter the Senator’s full testimony 
in the record. 

[Statement of Senator Kempthorne follows:] 

Statement of Senator Dirk Kempthorne, a Senator in Congress from the 

State of Idaho 

Good morning Chairman Chenoweth, ladies and gentlemen. Thank you for hold- 
ing this hearing on the introduction of grizzly bear into Idaho. As an Idahoan, I 
have significant concerns about the continuing Federal involvement in the manage- 
ment of the grizzly bear, a species that many scientists believe is no longer threat- 
ened. I am particularly concerned about the Administration’s plans to artificially in- 
troduce the grizzly into Idaho without the explicit permission of the people of the 
State. 

As an Idahoan, I worry about what these dangerous predators will do to the peo- 
ple of Idaho who happen to come in contact with them. As Chairman of the Senate 
Environment and Public Works Subcommittee on Drinking Water, Fisheries and 
Wildlife, I also take the broader view of the grizzly and its status under the Endan- 
gered Species Act. I have seen very credible scientific evidence that the grizzly has 
already been recovered. However, the Eederal Government does not appear to agree, 
and seems to constantly revise their criteria for recovery. 

In my mind, reintroduction of the grizzly raises a fundamental question: how will 
we protect our citizens and their property from this dangerous predator? We are 
constantly told that by following certain safety tips, people can avoid grizzly bears 
or make encounters with them safe. We are also told that ranchers and other people 
that use livestock must accept certain small losses for the common good. I question 
both of these assumptions. 

The instructions that hikers get before entering “bear country” include: 
warnings to be aware; 
don’t surprise bears; 
make plenty of noise; 
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camp in open areas away from streams with fish; 

don’t cook near where you sleep; 

don’t cook smelly foods; 

don’t sleep in cloths with food odors; 

don’t store food, lotions or dirty cloths near where you sleep; 
hury garbage; and on and on. 

But what do you do if you accidentally encounter a bear? The conventional wis- 
dom is to stay calm, do not run, wave your arms, speak in a loud voice (I might 
suggest PRAY in a loud voice), don’t climb a tree unless you can get up 30 feet, and 
so on. Apparently, what you should do if you are attacked is lie on your stomach 
or curl up in a ball with your hands locked behind your neck, and bope that the 
bear will stop soon. That’s not very reassuring. 

I was curious about this advice, so I asked a reconstructive surgeon with more 
than 20 years experience with grizzly attacks about the most common bear 
maulings be has encountered. I am going to quote from a letter I recently received 
from Dr. William W. Wennen on this issue. 

“[P]robably the most common bear mauling that I see is that from a sow grizzly, 
where the traveler/tourist/hunter/et cetera, somehow accidentally gets in between 
mother (sow) and a cub or two. The attack comes suddenly, usually without warning 
and the first time the individual realizes that he is in trouble is when he is virtually 
face-to-face with a grizzly in full charge. There is little if any time to react and the 
injuries usually follow a fairly consistent pattern: . . .” 

I am going to stop here, because the injuries that Dr. Wennen describes are grue- 
some beyond words. Believe me, something very bad happens to the unfortunate 
person that “suddenly,” and “usually without warning” is attacked. I suppose the 
odds of an attack are low, but tell that to the people who have to live with the inju- 
ries ... if they live. 

Because of the very great danger that Idahoans would face if we allow the intro- 
duction of grizzly bears into the State, I cannot support any plan unless it is sup- 
ported by the people of the State. This is not a small issue. No matter how much 
people in other States may want to see grizzly bears in Idaho, Idahoans should have 
the right to make that decision. 

Turn this question around for a minute. This isn’t just an Idaho issue. The range 
of the grizzly when European man came to North America included California. But, 
the grizzly was wiped out in California, just like it was through most of its range. 
In fact, the only grizzly bears you will find in California today are on the State flag 
or possibly in captivity. I don’t think that I have the right as an Idahoan to insist 
that California accept introduction of the grizzly to the central valley just because 

1 think there is food and habitat to support it there. 

At a field hearing before my Subcommittee in Casper, Wyoming, I heard testi- 
mony from Terry Schramm of the Walton Ranch Company of Jackson, Wyoming 
near the Idaho line. Terry testified that Teton County is 97 percent federally owned, 
and that without a grazing permit from the Forest Service he doesn’t have a viable 
economic ranch operation. Terry has been forced to accept losses of cattle of between 

2 and 3 percent as a cost of doing business. But, in just two years he lost 141 head 
of calves, approximately 9 percent to all causes, including grizzly bears. In coopera- 
tion with the Fish and Wildlife Service, he determined that he is living with 11 griz- 
zly bears and 22 black bears on his 88,000 acre allotment. 

When he asked for the removal of one or two of the grizzly bears that have be- 
come habitualized to preying on his calves, he was given the cold shoulder by the 
Federal Government. I asked Terry who has the authority for the removal of a nui- 
sance bear. Terry’s reply was: “I’ve been involved in this for 4 years, and I would 
like to see the bear turned over to the States.” 

The bottom line is that States should have the right to make the decision about 
predator’s like the grizzly bear. I have to ask, why can’t the management of the 
grizzly bear be turned over to State control. By all measures, the bear appears to 
have recovered and the species should be delisted. 

When the population biologists who specialize in the management of small popu- 
lations ask the recovery question they turn to a statistical analysis called a “popu- 
lation viability analysis” or PVA. Recently I discovered a PVA that had been done 
for the grizzly bear. 

Dr. Mark Boyce, previously of the University of Wyoming, and now at Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, calculated that a “. . . conservative estimate of the probability of 
persistence of the [Yellowstone area] grizzly bear population for 100 years [is] in ex- 
cess of 99.2 percent.” But because bears are relatively long-lived. Dr. Boyce recal- 
culated the probability of the grizzly bear becoming extinct within the next 600 
years at 96.1 percent. That is less than a 4 percent chance that this species will 
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become extinct considering all of the appropriate population parameters, and the 
prohahility of natural disaster. 

The other thing that interested me in Dr. Boyce’s PVA of the grizzly bear was 
his desire to have existing data on habitat relationships worked into a PVA model. 
Dr. Boyce stated that: “We cannot evaluate the consequences of natural resource 
management actions to grizzly bears in the Rocky Mountains until such a hahitat- 
based PVA is completed.” In response to this need, I have asked the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee to provide $75,000 to finish the analysis. There is every reason 
to believe the completed study will demonstrate that there is an extremely small 
prohahility that the grizzly bear will become extinct in the next millennium. 

Which brings me to my final point. There appears to be no good reason to con- 
tinue with the Environmental Impact Statement on introduction of the grizzly bear 
into the Selway-Bitterroot area. For that reason, I have asked the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee to spend no more money on the EIS except to obtain public 
comment on the existing draft. 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide this statement to you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Now, I would like to call forward our first 
panel, Dr. Ralph Morgenweck, Director, Mountain Prairie Region of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, Denver, Colorado, and 
Hal Salwasser, Regional Forester, USDA Forest Service in Mis- 
soula, Montana. Gentlemen, before we get started, if you will rise 
and raise your right hands so we can take the oath. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you and I now recognize our first wit- 
ness, Dr. Ralph Morgenweck. Dr. Morgenweck, would you please 
proceed? 

STATEMENT OF DR. RALPH MORGENWECK, DIRECTOR, MOUN- 
TAIN PRAIRIE REGION, U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 

DENVER, COLORADO 

Mr. Morgenweck. Good morning and thank you. Madam Chair- 
man, and members of the Subcommittee. I am Ralph Morgenweck, 
Regional Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service’s Mountain Prai- 
rie Region in Denver, and I thank you for the opportunity to be 
here today to talk about the Service’s approach to reintroduction of 
endangered and threatened species on Federal lands; in particular, 
this discussion of the grizzly bear in the Bitterroot Ecosystem in 
central Idaho and western Montana. 

And I would like to compliment the Chairman for this oppor- 
tunity to continue the dialog about grizzly bears in the Bitterroot, 
about grizzly bear biology, and about grizzly bear recovery. I think 
this is an important part of the overall discussion about what hap- 
pens to grizzly bears in the future. 

One thing I need to inform the Committee of is that the testi- 
mony that you have has been modified in one major way. I have 
been informed that just today that the Department of Interior has 
come to a conclusion and made a decision about the release of the 
draft environmental impact statement and the selection of a pre- 
ferred alternative. And I will pass that information on to you in the 
course of my comments. 

There are three additional points I would like to make in my 
brief summation of my formal testimony. First, the reintroduction 
of grizzly bears in the Bitterroot Ecosystem provides an unmatched 
opportunity to ensure the continued survival of the grizzly bear 
and to move toward eventual delisting of the species throughout 
the lower 48 States. 
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The grizzly bear is a species that has been eliminated from about 
98 percent of its historic range and today some 800 to 1,000 remain 
in the lower 48 States. At the same time, because of the wilderness 
designation of the Bitterroot Ecosystem, the impact on economic 
development and other land use would be far less significant than 
on other Federal lands. 

Second, the draft environmental impact statement that the Inte- 
rior Department just approved and is about to release is a culmina- 
tion of a comprehensive process of scientific analysis and public 
comment that began in 1975 with the listing of the grizzly bear, 
proceeded through the preparation of the first recovery plan in 
1982, the formation of the Interagency Grizzly Bear Committee in 
1983 of which Idaho was a member, the evaluation of the Bitter- 
root Ecosystem habitat which culminated in a 5-year study in 1991, 
leading to the subsequent approval by the Interagency Grizzly Bear 
Committee of the Bitterroot Ecosystem as a recovery zone. 

It moved on then to the preparation of the recovery plan chapter 
that was completed in 1996, and the scoping for the draft EIS 
which included working with the Idaho Legislative Oversight Com- 
mittee. And this process has taken more than two decades. Much 
of this process is detailed in my formal testimony. 

Clearly, it has been one of the most exhaustive such efforts that 
my agency has undertaken. Hopefully, it ensures that whatever de- 
cision is finally reached about the grizzly bear is based on the best 
available science and takes fully into consideration the viewpoints 
of everyone affected by the decision, including State and local gov- 
ernments, businesses, conservation groups, and thousands of local 
citizens, and the national public at large. 

Third, the process is not yet completed. The draft EIS contains 
four alternatives. The Interior Department has chosen a preferred 
alternative and will publish the draft by the 1st of July. Congres- 
sional members and their staff, as well as other key State, local, 
and tribal participants will be fully briefed before the draft EIS is 
released. The public will then have an opportunity to comment on 
the draft. 

Alternative one is the preferred alternative, and we believe it 
contains a novel approach to ensuring continued participation by 
local citizens in the reintroduction process. It proposes the creation 
of a Citizen Management Committee tasked with management of 
the grizzly bear population’s recovery. 

The idea for this committee was suggested by a diverse group of 
Idaho timber owners, Idaho labor groups, the Intermountain Forest 
Industry Association, Defenders of Wildlife, and the National Wild- 
life Federation. In short, management for the Bitterroot grizzly 
population would be delegated by the Interior Secretary to this cit- 
izen group. The only stipulation would be that their decisions 
would lead to the ultimate recovery of this population. 

A 1995 survey conducted for IGBC showed that 62 percent of 
local, 74 percent of regional, and 77 percent of national responses 
were supportive of reintroducing grizzly bears into the Bitterroot. 
But these views of the majority in no way depreciate the legitimate 
concerns of others about the reintroduction, including issues of per- 
sonal safety, and legality of the Citizen Management Committee. 
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And we believe this EIS process is the means by which this de- 
bate should occur. We have addressed and continued to address 
those concerns in the EIS process. In looking back over this proc- 
ess, I believe that we have made strides in improving how the peo- 
ple and their government can work together to find the solutions 
to difficult conservation problems, and we look for more dialog on 
this. 

In closing, I would note that the Service has undertaken other 
reintroductions of threatened and endangered species on Eederal 
land, including the gray wolf, the black-footed ferret, and the Cali- 
fornia condor. As you know, these reintroductions were not without 
controversy, and in each case the Service actively sought the in- 
volvement of local communities. I am confident that a reintroduc- 
tion of the grizzly bear to the Bitterroot would be successful and 
that it would contribute greatly to the ultimate recovery and 
delisting of the species. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

[Statement of Mr. Morgenweck may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Dr. Morgenweck. Mr. Salwasser, 
we welcome your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HAL SALWASSER, REGIONAL FORESTER, USDA 
FOREST SERVICE, MISSOULA, MONTANA 

Mr. Salwasser. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Thank you for 
this opportunity to discuss the reintroduction of endangered preda- 
tors on Eederal lands. The Eorest Service’s multiple use manage- 
ment responsibilities include the Endangered Species Act mandate 
to conserve threatened and endangered species and the ecosystems 
on which they depend. 

Coupled with our mandate from other statutes to provide for sus- 
tained yields of many resource uses and to provide for diversity of 
plants and animals, we manage Eederal public land ecosystems for 
a multitude of uses including the conservation of endangered spe- 
cies. 

Madam Chairman, about one-third of all species currently listed 
as endangered or threatened in this country find their last and best 
habitats on the national forests and grasslands. And we have suc- 
cessfully protected and improved habitat for many of these species. 

Eor example, bald eagle, peregrine falcon, grizzly bear, eastern 
timber wolf, California condor, and Puerto Rican parrot have all 
been or are being brought back from the brink of extinction 
through Eorest Service conservation actions. Through these recov- 
ery efforts, we also preserve some of the cultural heritage of Amer- 
ican Indian tribes. 

As other lands and habitats come under increasing pressure to 
provide home sites, food, and raw materials for people, public lands 
become increasingly important places for the rare species or the 
species at risk of extinction. Today, suitable habitat for the large 
carnivores, the last pieces of America’s natural heritage of large 
animals, is limited. 

And road developments, developments for cities and towns, and 
private land habitat losses constrain the distribution of these ani- 
mals. Because these species and their habitats rarely conform to 
lines on maps, the combined efforts of many agencies, organiza- 
tions, and communities are needed to conserve these species. 
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The Forest Service, therefore, is only one of many cooperators 
necessary to the survival of species at risk. We work closely with 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and the National Marine Fisheries 
Service, who are the lead agencies in implementing the Endan- 
gered Species Act. States are also partners, as well as the National 
Park Service, Bureau of Land Management, tribes, and other Fed- 
eral agencies. 

In 1986, the Interagency Grizzly Bear Committee developed re- 
covery guidelines to reduce human-caused mortality and to improve 
habitat security. These guidelines are the main reason that grizzly 
bears still exist in the lower 48 States and, in fact, thrive in two 
of their ecosystems. 

Concerns relating to grizzly bears center around four issues: pub- 
lic safety, access restrictions, changes in economic opportunity, and 
livestock depredation. I will briefly address each of these. 

Public safety is the most significant concern in grizzly country. 
We have found that the key to public safety in grizzly bear country 
is education. For years, we have been working with local commu- 
nities, the general public, and with outfitters and guides about liv- 
ing and recreating safely in areas with grizzly bears. While encoun- 
ters between grizzlies and humans do occur, these incidents are 
rare. Education works. 

Access to Eederal lands is another major concern. To protect sen- 
sitive public resources, we sometimes restrict access on roads into 
certain areas. Sometimes restrictions are seasonal; for example, 
closures to protect water quality or fisheries and reduce activities 
that would cause erosion and sediment during rainy weather. 

Seasonal restrictions also secure essential habitat for wildlife 
such as protection of elk calving areas and grizzly spring range. 
Sometimes the closures are permanent where roads are obliterated 
to reduce administrative costs or environmental damage or to pro- 
vide secure areas for wildlife. 

Eederal lands have many values including economic opportunity. 
These values are in timber and grazing and a wide range of recre- 
ation activities such as commercial outfitting and guiding services, 
tourism, camping, picnicking, hiking, picking berries, hunting, fish- 
ing, and watching and photographing wildlife. 

In timber-producing areas where grizzly bears are present, con- 
servation efforts have an effect on national forest timber produc- 
tion. However, planning access and scheduling of sales does provide 
for both grizzly bear recovery and some timber sales to go forward. 
The quantity of timber available for harvest on national forests has 
been most influenced by issues related to roadless areas, water 
quality, and fisheries. 

With large carnivores such as the grizzly bear, there is the po- 
tential for livestock depredation. There are provisions within the 
grizzly bear guidelines for rapid removal of animals that prey on 
livestock. And in primary grizzly recovery habitats, livestock oper- 
ations may be modified — for example, moving a sheep allotment 
out of a recovery zone — in order to reduce potential bear and live- 
stock conflicts and still provide public land grazing. 

To conclude. Madam Chairman, in recovery of any threatened or 
endangered species, the Eorest Service works together with other 
Eederal agencies, communities. States, tribes, organizations, and 
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individuals. We strive for the common goals of land stewardship 
and sustainable resource uses. 

I believe the best way to balance these potentially conflicting 
goals is to work with communities of interest — that is, interests on 
all sides of the issues — and with locally affected people in civil dis- 
cussions to create areas of common agreement. To best serve the 
people, we must work in an open, fair, and inclusive setting to 
build community solutions on how to share the wealth and bounty 
of our great public lands and resources. Madam Chairman, I would 
be happy to answer any questions you or the Committee might 
have. 

[Statement of Mr. Salwasser may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I thank you, gentlemen, and the Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana for opening questions. Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I guess I would like to 
start my questioning with Dr. Morgenweck. Just recently in the 
press, and I think sometime in the last month or so, we had an in- 
cident down in Red Lodge where a grizzly bear attacked a horse. 
You are probably familiar with the incident. 

Mr. Morgenweck. I am. 

Mr. Hill. And the woman who owned the horse got a .22 rifle 
and shot at the bear in an effort to try to scare it away, and, by 
golly, she shot it in the right place and she killed the bear. And 
this bear was in the process of attacking her horse. In fact, it was 
a prized horse. And she reported it — appropriately reported it. An 
investigation was conducted, and as I understand it, she has been 
fined $1,600. 

And, in addition to that, there was at least the potential for a 
prison sentence for protecting her property. My question is that 
under this reintroduction plan, would this citizens group have the 
authority to provide for private property owners to protect their 
property from grizzly bear attacks such as that? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Under the proposal in the alternative, it is 
legal to defend one’s life and the life of others in terms of killing 
a bear. In terms of property damage, the proposal lays out a proc- 
ess whereby nonlethal hazing could be used by a landowner if they 
are having problems with livestock depredations. 

Also the Citizen Management Committee would be asked to de- 
velop a protocol for dealing with these kinds of situations. Under 
the preferred alternative, if the management agencies have done 
their best to capture the animal, to move it, or destroy it depending 
on the circumstances, a permit could be issued to the landowner 
that if they had further problems with the bear, the bear could be 
taken. So we 

Mr. Hill. But, I mean, in an instance where a person — I mean, 
the bear is in the process of attacking your livestock. 

Mr. Morgenweck. Right. The 

Mr. Hill. The citizen wouldn’t be empowered to act to protect 
that livestock other than to go out there and wave their arms and 
try to shoo the bear away. I mean, is that 

Mr. Morgenweck. Nonlethal hazing would be allowed. Yes, but 
in a first instance, killing the bear would not be allowed. 

Mr. Hill. I mean, you know, this management area has very 
close proximity to a lot of citizens, a lot of people as I know you 
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know. In fact, I think that the management area goes right down 
to Highway 93 or very close to Highway 93. There are a lot of peo- 
ple there. There is a lot of livestock there. There are a lot of horses 
there. I guess what I am asking is can any provision be made in 
this management plan that would allow those property owners to 
protect their property using lethal force or is that absolutely pro- 
hibited? 

Mr. Morgenweck. That is a very difficult question because we 
are trying to reach a balance between not being too precipitous in 
terms of the use of lethal control and using it when called for. That 
is one of the things that Mr. Salwasser mentioned about education 
that I think we have learned with wolves, for example. 

The first reaction by many ranchers was, “We really need to be 
able to kill wolves right off.” However, we have found through our 
process of working with individual ranchers that when they have 
problems they have been willing to consider nonlethal controls, 
nonlethal ways of dealing with wolves. 

Obviously, there is a time when that may not work and the ani- 
mals need to be taken. So I think this is a point of importance so 
that in the course of reviewing the draft if other safeguards are 
identified I think we would be happy to consider them. 

Mr. Hill. Well, as you know, this area is a little bit different 
than other areas where endangered species, particularly bears, 
have been introduced because there are a lot of property owners 
that areas are not in large landholdings anymore. There is a lot of 
ranchette-type ownership. I mean, there are just a lot of livestock 
there. One of the things I hear from the people — the residents of 
that valley is this concern. And so that is why I have raised it with 
you. 

But, I mean, I think you would have to admit that nonlethal haz- 
ing of a timber wolf and nonlethal hazing of a grizzly bear are two 
different things. It takes a certain degree of courage to go after a 
timber wolf. That takes a lot of courage to go out and haze a grizzly 
bear. And there is serious concern in the valley if, in fact, you go 
forward with regard to how this would impact private property, 
particularly livestock. 

Mr. Morgenweck. Congressman Hill, the proposal would have 
the release of the bears only north of the Salmon River, and we 
would expect that given five animals or thereabouts, per year being 
added, it would be many, many years before we were likely to have 
enough bears to be spilling out in the other areas. Now 

Mr. Hill. But I would caution you that when we reintroduced 
timber wolves, I think you substantially misestimated the period of 
time it was going to take to have full recovery but the impacts 
would be how wide they ranged. I mean, I think you would admit 
to that, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Morgenweck. I would admit that wolves are being more 
successful in terms of reproduction than we predicted. On the other 
hand, the level of problem we have had with livestock losses hasn’t 
been as bad as we thought it might. And a lot of that credit goes 
to the individual landowners. We have been working with some 
people who didn’t like wolves very much and have become tolerant 
of wolves. We have worked with them very well, and as a result 
we find ourselves both from a biological standpoint and from a so- 
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cial standpoint, in a more positive place than we thought we might 
be. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Hill, we will return for another round of 
questioning. Dr. Morgenweck, you announced today the issuance of 
your draft environmental impact statement and the fact that you 
have chosen alternative number 1 as the preferred alternative. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And that decision was announced today? 

Mr. Morgenweck. That is correct. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Did that have anything to do with these hear- 
ings that are being held today? 

Mr. Morgenweck. I don’t think so. Actually, we had planned to 
have this document done last fall. It has been a long review process 
including legal review and departmental review, until we simply 
got to the review concluded. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Are all the permits in place? For instance, the 
document of decision or a decision of record from the State? 

Mr. Morgenweck. We have to remember that at this point we 
are not ready to reintroduce grizzly bears. All that we are talking 
about is a decision on the content and release of a draft environ- 
mental impact statement, which means that once the draft is re- 
leased, there is a lot of dialog, meetings, and public comment to 
reach a decision as to which alternative should be pursued. So any 
issues about permits related to a reintroduction would be some- 
thing that would have to be dealt with in the future. And I might 
add I apologize for the delay of the release of the EIS. 

Dr. Servheen points out to me that under the preferred alter- 
native, on private lands — getting back to Congressman Hill’s ques- 
tion — on private lands, bears involved in the act of taking livestock 
would be allowed to be killed on those private lands and that bears 
getting down into the Bitterroot Valley, in among people, would be 
captured and moved back or removed lethally depending on the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Do you remember the case of John Shuler in 
Montana where two bears were in his sheep pens? 

Mr. Morgenweck. I am sorry. I don’t remember the details. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And a grizzly bear charged him, and he killed 
the bear on his own property. And the Fish and Wildlife Service 
brought suit against him for illegally taking a grizzly bear? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Again, I think it is important to remember 
that the management of bears in the populations that currently 
exist are different or would be different than with the reintroduced 
population. That is the point of having the experimental non- 
essential designation in that we can custom cut the management 
and the rules associated with how bears are treated for that par- 
ticular area. That is one of the powerful incentives for reintroduc- 
tion. The rules are set through a rulemaking process. That is the 
flexibility that was given to us in 1982 when the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act was amended. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, help me understand this. If a bear is de- 
termined to be a bear that was reintroduced and it is charging a 
person and that person is on his own property and that individual 
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protects his life by shooting the bear, that is OK. But if it is deter- 
mined it was a native grizzly bear by chance, then he cannot pro- 
tect himself. Right? 

Mr. Morgenweck. No. If we reintroduce the bears into the Bit- 
terroot, for example, all the bears that are there would be consid- 
ered products of reintroduction because you can’t, obviously, tell 
them apart unless they are marked. In the example you gave the 
person was protecting his life, thus it would be legal for him to kill 
the bear. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And you don’t see an inconsistency between 
the bears in Idaho, if this reintroduction should proceed, and the 
bear that Mr. Shuler encountered on his own property? 

Mr. Morgenweck. The inconsistency, perhaps, is that there are 
different rules that would be applied in a reintroduced population. 
Now, while I am not familiar with the specifics of Mr. Shuler’s situ- 
ation, if a person is defending their life or the life of another per- 
son, it is legal to kill the bear. Now, if Mr. Shuler was prosecuted, 
there must have been some reason to suspect that the cir- 
cumstances were other than that. But I just don’t know the par- 
ticulars of that situation. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Would you please submit for the Committee 
your analysis of the case after you have read it? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Yes. I would be happy to. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right. And Mountain States Legal Founda- 
tion is now defending Mr. Shuler 

Mr. Morgenweck. All right. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. [continuing] in his appeal. We will go for an- 
other round of questioning. Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you again. Madam Chairman. Dr. Morgenweck, 
one of the situations that we have with I guess two of our bear re- 
covery areas — one is Bob Marshall and the other is the Mission 
Mountain — is that there is now an argument that in order for those 
populations to be sustained, we have to link those two populations 
so that bears can freely migrate between and interbreeding of 
bears. Is there any likelihood that if bears are recovered in the Bit- 
terroot-Selway that we are then going to be faced with that argu- 
ment with regard to that bear population as well? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Throughout the whole process of developing 
the new recovery plan that we approved in 1993, there has been 
the question of do we have to have linkage zones between the var- 
ious populations of bears, and that is an analysis that has been 
going on. 

In some situations we have looked at trying to find ways of 
reaching agreements with private landowners to protect bear habi- 
tat, that sort of thing. I believe that Dr. Servheen has been work- 
ing with the county and some of these issues to try to find ways 
of allowing bears to move within one of the ecosystems and be- 
tween various parts of the ecosystem. 

I don’t know the answer to the linkage zone question other than 
we have been evaluating it. There is an alternative in the EIS, al- 
ternative four I believe it is to look at a linkage zone between the 
Bitterroot and the Cabinet-Yaak so that question of linkage re- 
mains. However, at this point, we have not felt the necessity to 
have linkage zones between ecosystems — say between the Cabinet- 
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Yaak and the Bitterroot, between Yellowstone and the Northern 
Continental Divide, for example. 

Mr. Hill. So let me just be clear that I understand your answer, 
your answer then is that that could happen? I mean, if we have 
a reestablished bear population in this area that we could then 
down the road be faced with this issue of linking this population 
with Cabinet Mountains, for example, which would impact a sub- 
stantial amount of private property. Is that correct? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Well, I believe there are groups that would 
make that argument. It is our position that it is not necessary. 

Mr. Hill. But, I mean, that position could change. Right? 

Mr. Morgenweck. I suppose that is always possible, but I think 
it is pretty doubtful. I think that biologically speaking we feel com- 
fortable that the population could exist unto itself in the Bitter- 
roots. 

Mr. Hill. I mean, I just have to point out to you that, you know, 
up in the Flathead Forest when we started a recovery plan for griz- 
zly bears, the rules of the game changed since that period of time. 
And citizens have great concern that we may have a very well-in- 
tentioned effort now to involve citizens to write rules of the game 
but that those rules might get changed and so there is some con- 
cern about that. 

But I will have some questions about that later. But there is a 
possibility that we could be faced then with a later argument once 
bears are recovered in this area that we then have to go to the next 
step and link this population with another population? 

Mr. Morgenweck. I, frankly, think that if we are successful in 
the Bitterroot, we reduce the argument that we have to have link- 
age zones. One of the major reasons is that if we are successful in 
the reintroduction in the Bitterroot, we will be adding about 25 
percent to the occupied bear habitat in the country. 

And if we get to, say, 280 bears or something like that ultimately 
in 110 years or however long the estimate is, we would have added 
20 to 30 percent to the total bear population of the lower 48. I 
think that reduces rather than enhances the argument for linkage 
zones because the bigger area we have, the more populations we 
have, I think the stronger our arguments are that we don’t have 
to link them. 

Mr. Hill. OK. Thank you. This population would be designated 
as an experimental population. Does that designation remain with 
this population of grizzly bears forever, or would that designation 
later be changed or could it later be changed? 

Mr. Morgenweck. I am not aware under any circumstances that 
it would be changed or could be changed but that it would remain. 
Our objective would be to have it remain experimental nonessential 
until the point of delisting. 

Mr. Hill. OK. And with regard to the citizens group that would 
be established to develop the management plan, would this citizen 
group have all the authority of the Secretary? When the Secretary 
gives them authority, do they have all the authority of the Sec- 
retary? 

Mr. Morgenweck. I am not exactly sure what the formal mecha- 
nism would be, whether there would be a delegation order to the 
Citizen Management Committee, but the intention of our special 
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rule is that they be delegated management authority. The only 
source of review is the Secretary because by law he has the ulti- 
mate authority. 

Mr. Hill. And he could take that authority back from them? 

Mr. Morgenweck. According to the rule, under certain cir- 
cumstances, and those circumstances are very narrow. If the Sec- 
retary was to make a finding that the decisions and actions by the 
Citizen Management Committee are not in the best interests of 
conservation of the bear or essentially that it is not leading to the 
recovery of the bear, then the Secretary would have to make known 
the specific concerns that he has and give the committee a 6 -month 
period of time to make whatever are the required changes in terms 
of their decisions. 

Mr. Hill. But all that orientation is toward recovery of the bear? 

Mr. Morgenweck. That is correct. 

Mr. Hill. I mean, there is no other consideration for the other 
balanced values that might exist there? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Well, I think that one of the arguments that 
we have to be aware of when we are making arguments about con- 
servation of the bear is sometimes the conservation of a species 
does involve the taking of the species. For example, we think that 
taking depredating wolves is an action that can be found in favor 
of the conservation of wolves. Because if depredating wolves were 
not removed, the attitudes and the support for the wolves would 
decrease. 

So long-term, it is better and it is in the conservation interests 
of the wolf to have those animals taken out. So I think we have 
to remember that that argument is a powerful argument, and I 
think you could make the same argument for depredating bears in 
certain situations. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you, doctor. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chair recognizes the ranking Minority 
member, Mr. Hinchey, from New York whom I just asked if he 
wanted the bears, and he said he was loaded for bear. So the Chair 
would like to hear from the ranking member with his opening 
statement. 

Mr. Hinchey. Well, thank you very much. Madam Chairman, 
and good morning, gentlemen. It is very nice to see you. I appre- 
ciate the announcement that you made today. It is a step forward 
I think. It is an attempt to bring people in and to get their advice 
and to try to improve this process by involving a broad array of 
citizens, and I congratulate you for that initiative. 

There is, of course, a great deal of concern on the part of people 
in the areas where grizzly bears are proposed to be introduced. 
Their concerns relate to issues of safety, obviously — safety for 
themselves, for members of their family, for people who work in the 
area, or livestock — things of that nature. And I think that that is 
to be expected, and it is a reasonable concern. 

Our responsibility — particularly yours I think — is if it is possible 
to do so to allay those fears. And so I would ask you, for example, 
what experience have we had in parts of Idaho and elsewhere 
where the grizzly bear currently resides in its present habitat? I 
understand the Bitterroot Range, for example, is a place where we 
have had some experience in that regard. Have people been 
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mauled? Have there been any deaths? Have there been any inju- 
ries? What has been the experience with livestock in those areas 
where the grizzly bear currently resides? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Thank you for the question. I think that 
human safety is probably the number 1 concern. I think you are 
right on there. It is an issue that we must absolutely be most care- 
ful about. What we believe in terms of projecting is that when — 
assuming that we were reintroducing bears in the Bitterroot and 
they reached 280 bears, which is approximately what we believe 
full recovery would be there, we believe that the densities 

Mr. Hinchey. Excuse me, sir. Could you speak into that micro- 
phone? I am having a hard time hearing you. 

Mr. Morgenweck. Thank you. Excuse me. At the point of full re- 
covery in the Bitterroot, which we believe would hold about 280 
bears at the time, we believe those densities would be similar to 
areas outside of the national parks but still in bear country in the 
Yellowstone area. 

And, for example, within the Northern Continental Divide Eco- 
system outside of Glacier National Park, there have been two bear 
injuries since 1950. One was a mortality and one was an injury. 
And the injury rate in the Yellowstone area but outside the park, 
while it has been increasing over the last couple of decades because 
there are more and more bears in the Yellowstone area, averages 
about one injury per year. And outside the Yellowstone Park area, 
in the last 156 years, there have been three grizzly bear inflicted 
human mortalities. So bears are dangerous, but the rate of injury 
is not high. 

Now, I think the question is how can we deal with this situation, 
whether it is one injury or five injuries or whatever? I think Dr. 
Salwasser really raised the issue of eduction. The States and the 
Eorest Service and the Park Service have worked extensively with 
the back country outfitters. 

They have worked with the public working on such things as 
camp sanitation, how to act when you are hiking in the country 
where there are grizzly bears to minimize the possibility of getting 
into trouble with a bear. They have worked extensively with sani- 
tation of camps in the back country, garbage sanitation, working 
with private ranchers to deal with dead livestock and cattle feed, 
horse feed, that sort of thing. 

I think that is one of the most important things that we can do 
in advance of any release of grizzly bears. In the proposal, there 
would be at least 1 year where issues of sanitation education are 
focused on very, very heavily before the bears are reintroduced. 

Mr. Hinchey. So the experience has been that bears do injure 
people — experience has been that these bears do, in fact, injure 
people. I would be curious to know — more than curious — I think it 
is important information — I would like to know the circumstances 
surrounding those injuries and the deaths that you mentioned. 
What were people doing? What was happening in those particular 
instances? 

Mr. Morgenweck. In the two instances that I mentioned outside 
of Glacier Park, they were both hunting related I believe. In one 
case, a hunter shot a bear that apparently he believed was a threat 
to him, and the bear in turn then killed the hunter. In the other 
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case, it was a bird hunter, and the hunter shot the bear and the 
bear mauled him but did not kill him. 

So there are a variety of circumstances that the Chairman men- 
tioned and other situations. Sometimes hikers may get caught be- 
tween a sow and her cubs. Again, minimizing this is really, really 
important and teaching people how to minimize it is absolutely es- 
sential. 

Mr. Hinchey. I would agree completely that a lot of it has to do 
with education, and that is very, very important. The citizens man- 
agement initiative that you have described I think is a very inter- 
esting experiment, and it demonstrates, of course, an opportunity 
for an unusual collaboration between representatives of the govern- 
ment and citizens at the local level. 

How do you expect this thing to work? Will this be an advisory 
board? How much power will they have? How much influence are 
they going to exercise over decisions that will be made? Will their 
recommendations be controlling? How do you see the citizens advi- 
sory panel fitting into your initiatives and responsibilities and the 
decisions that will flow from this? 

Mr. Morgenweck. First of all, the Citizen Management Com- 
mittee is a brand new concept. We have never tried it before. It is 
an attempt by our agency and the Department to make the ESA 
more friendly to local people and to users of resources. We believe 
that the management responsibility will be delegated to the Citizen 
Management Committee, and they will be making the management 
decisions. 

The only oversight is the Secretary’s review, and his review is 
fairly narrow in our view. So I believe that the Citizen Manage- 
ment Committee will be the decisionmakers, and it will be up to 
the land managing agencies to appropriately carry out those actual 
management actions. 

Mr. Hinchey. So as I understand it, the Citizen Management 
Committee will be making the decisions. Their decisions will be 
controlling subject to review by the Secretary? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Correct. 

Mr. Hinchey. And what happens if they make mistakes? What 
happens if they go awry? What will occur there? Would it just be 
that the Secretary will step in and take some action? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Yes. If there are some serious mistakes made 
where the Citizen Management Committee appears to be going in 
a wrong direction as opposed to an isolated mistake that we all 
make, the Secretary under the rule would have the responsibility 
to inform the committee of what he believes is the problem and 
give the Citizen Committee 6 months to fix that situation. Then if 
those things are fixed, they continue on as before. If they would not 
be fixed and the Secretary believed that it was serious enough, he 
could take back the management responsibility. 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you very much. Thank you. Madam Chair- 
man. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Hinchey. Dr. Morgenweck, I 
wanted to followup on the line of questioning from my colleague 
from New York. I am reading from Section 14 of the 10 |j] revised 
draft of May 20, 1996. Now, has that been changed or altered? 
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Mr. Morgenweck. There have been modifications to it since that 
time. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Could you produce one for me now? 

Mr. Morgenweck. I can’t right now. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Do you have one with you? 

Mr. Morgenweck. I don’t have one with me. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right. What kind of modifications have 
been made? 

Mr. Morgenweck. I am not — OK. Dr. Servheen informs me that 
item 14 remains the same. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Item 14 remains the same? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Right. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. With regards to item 14, it is pretty clear that 
the committee does not really have the ability to do any more than 
suggest policy because it reads if the Secretary determines through 
his representatives — that could be you or any Fish and Wildlife 
Service member or Fish and Wildlife Service agent out in the 
field — if they determine that the decisions of the committee are not 
leading to the recovery of the grizzly bear within the experimental 
area, then the Service shall solicit from the committee a determina- 
tion whether the decision, the plan, or implementation of compo- 
nents of the plan are leading to a recovery. 

Then it goes on to say notwithstanding a determination by the 
committee. So the committee makes a determination but notwith- 
standing the determination by the committee that a decision is 
leading to the recovery of the grizzly bear — notwithstanding, the 
Secretary of the Interior may find that the decision is inadequate 
for recovery and will assume management authority. It doesn’t look 
to me like the committee has much authority. 

If, for instance, the Secretary says, “You haven’t closed enough 
roads. There is still some multiple use activity going on. You 
haven’t managed for the prey base for the grizzly,” or whatever, 
then whatever may be out there that the agency may think of, and 
if the committee deems that it is not the right thing to do, they 
have no authority whatsoever. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Morgenweck. I believe that the Citizen Management Com- 
mittee has a great deal of authority to implement the recovery plan 
for the bear, to develop the management plans and policies for that 
population, to establish the protocols for reaction to human and 
livestock safety issues, to refine the recovery goals, and to ulti- 
mately determine whether or not the reintroduction is successful. 

So I believe that they have a great deal of authority, though we 
recognize that the Secretary has the ultimate statutory authority. 
That was part of the reason that we put in the requirement for the 
Secretary to communicate with the Citizen Management Com- 
mittee; if the Secretary believes that there is some error in direc- 
tion there is an opportunity to have a dialog and hopefully agree- 
ment upon the part of the committee and the Secretary that some 
course of action can be taken that clears up whatever the problem 
is. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I think it is pretty clear that the committee 
has the ability to develop, implement, determine, but they don’t 
have the ability to make decisions — final decisions. And I am not 
at all comfortable with this until they do. 
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Mr. Morgenweck. Well, Madam Chairman, I think that if there 
are suggestions that you have or that anyone has, frankly, about 
the Citizen Management Committee in terms of clarifying its au- 
thorities, strengthening them within the ESA, we would be very 
pleased to consider those and have a dialog with you and other 
members about that point because it is a crucial point. It is abso- 
lutely key to that alternative. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Has the Service thought about liability that 
the Citizen Management Committee would be assuming in devel- 
oping, implementing, determining, evaluating all of these things? 
What if someone is killed or injured? They have put themselves in 
a position of being personally liable. 

Mr. Morgenweck. Well, I am not an attorney. Madam Chair- 
man, but in discussions with our attorneys, our Solicitor’s Office 
does not feel that the members of the Citizen Management Com- 
mittee are going to be held personally liable. Obviously, the actions 
that are going to be carried out are going to be carried out by the 
agencies, i.e., removing a bear, et cetera. So I think that the liabil- 
ity rests, where it always has, with the agencies. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Aren’t you under the doctrine of sovereign im- 
munity? I mean, people can sue you if you give them your permis- 
sion. Right? 

Mr. Morgenweck. They also can sue us for torts and also, of 
course, under the ESA. So we do perhaps have some protections, 
but we also believe that that is a point that if there needs to be 
more legal discussion on, then perhaps that is a good point to dis- 
cuss. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Dr. Morgenweck. I am very con- 
cerned about the liability in the fact that I don’t believe that the 
government can extend immunity to members of this Citizens Man- 
agement Committee. We are going to go for another round of ques- 
tioning, but before we do that, you have just listed the bull trout 
in Idaho. And the Governor had proposed to put together a State 
plan. It wouldn’t be a plan by a Citizen Management Committee, 
it was a State plan under the direction of the Idaho Eish and 
Game. 

And that was ignored, and you went ahead and listed it even 
though Secretary Babbitt had promised the Governor that they 
would work it out so that the State can manage the bull trout, 
which is a resident fish. If the Eederal agency acted this way with 
the Governor and the Director of Eish and Game, why do we have 
any confidence that you would act any better with private citizens 
making up a Citizen Management Committee? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Well, a two-part answer. Eirst of all, I apolo- 
gize. I am not that familiar with the details of the bull trout be- 
cause bureaucratically it is in the lead of a different service region. 
But one difference between whatever the conservation agreement 
attempts were for bull trout and the case of grizzly bears, is the 
bear management is in a regulation. So the agreements in a rule- 
making as opposed to whatever agreements had been reached rel- 
ative to the bull trout are much more explicit and much more bind- 
ing. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I think that the very word of the agency is in 
question here because the Secretary himself promised our Governor 
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personally that the State could manage the bull trout. Then the 
agency acted otherwise. So 

Mr. Morgenweck. I recognize that credibility is a crucial issue 
for the Service in dealing with the Endangered Species Act and all 
kinds of situations. One of the things that we are trying to do bet- 
ter is to interact with local units of government and with the 
States to do a better job in those communications. 

Now, one of the things that we can’t always control are lawsuits. 
Many times what we want to do or our agreements are overturned 
because someone sues. I believe in the case of the bull trout there 
was a lawsuit, and I believe it was because of that lawsuit that the 
new petition finding was dictated by the Court. And as a result, I 
believe a proposal to list may well be in the offing. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And the suit — the case was what? 

Mr. Morgenweck. I believe that the Fish and Wildlife Service 
was sued on warranted but precluded petition finding of some time 
back. The Fish and Wildlife was sued and I believe the Court or- 
dered that a new finding be made, and I believe, the Court gave 
the Fish and Wildlife Service a date for the new finding. Like I 
said, I don’t have the lead on that so I don’t know all the details. 
And if you wish, perhaps we could provide some details with dates 
and all that that would be more helpful than my testimony. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. But for the record, the Court did not order the 
Fish and Wildlife Service to list the species and manage it in Idaho 
over and above the desires of the State? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Well, the Court ordered 

Mrs. Chenoweth. They asked the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
complete their documentation on no significant finding? 

Mr. Morgenweck. No. The Fish and Wildlife Service can be peti- 
tioned, as can the National Marine Fisheries Service, to list a spe- 
cies. We made one finding which I believe was a finding that the 
listing was warranted but it was precluded by other higher priority 
species. I believe that was the finding. Then a lawsuit ensued after 
to overturn that finding, and the Court ordered the Fish and Wild- 
life Service to make a new finding on that petition based upon the 
existing information at the time which I believe was up to 1994 or 
1995 — something like that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from New 
York for further questioning. 

Mr. Hinchey. I have nothing further. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right. Mr. Vento, do you have questions? 

Mr. Vento. Yes, I do. As I understand the announcement this 
morning. Director Morgenweck, is that the Administration is going 
to pursue the citizens group as an advisory group or as a manage- 
ment group of the grizzly reintroduction. Is that correct? 

Mr. Morgenweck. That is correct. That is the preferred alter- 
native for the FIS process. 

Mr. Vento. And so the Secretary will — ^he delegates this author- 
ity administratively, in other words, within the context of the law, 
but he still retains responsibility in the end. In other words, if they 
go off the deep end, then he has to, obviously, intercede. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Morgenweck. That is correct. 
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Mr. Vento. So you don’t know. We haven’t tried this particular 
method before or this particular model? 

Mr. Morgenweck. We never have and, in part, it was to the 
credit of some members of the industry — timber industry and labor 
groups in Idaho and the Intermountain Forestry Association and 
National Wildlife Federation, Defenders of Wildlife — who built the 
coalition and suggested this alternative. And it is to their credit 
that they really reached out to bring together different views on 
this and fashioned this alternative. 

Mr. Vento. So, I mean, the issue is that, for instance, in this 
particular model, he is depending upon the Governors to make 
some appointments from Idaho and Montana. Is that correct? 

Mr. Morgenweck. That is correct. Our proposal is that there 
would be 15 members on the management committee. Seven of 
those would be from Idaho with the Governor recommending per- 
sons to the Secretary and the Secretary would then appoint them; 
five from Montana; one from the — named by the Department of Ag- 
riculture; one from the Fish and Wildlife Service; and one from the 
Nez Perce tribe. 

Mr. Vento. So what do you anticipate in terms of their — they 
would be meeting on a monthly basis? They would all be from 
those regions? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Our intention is that the people be local, and 
that they would be meeting pretty frequently early on to lay out 
what needs to be done in terms of the education component, setting 
the protocols for dealing with nuisance bears. So I would think that 
early on the meetings would be quite frequent and probably quite 
lively. 

Mr. Vento. The issue, of course, would be that the Secretary still 
would be responsible for the administration of the species. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Morgenweck. That is correct. 

Mr. Vento. I mean, so he would, obviously, rely — one of the 
things pointed out is that — in this document that if there is a dis- 
agreement between the Secretary and the citizens management 
group that they would have 6 months to redo the proposal. That 
seems to be an excessive amount of time, you know, considering the 
immediacy of some of the problems when there are disagreements. 

What was the basis for that? I mean, I don’t anticipate that. I 
would hope that there wouldn’t be those types of disagreements, 
but if there are, it seems to me that permitting something to go on 
for 6 months on “some minor points” I guess, but if it is major 
points, it would seem to be an excessive amount of time. 

Mr. Morgenweck. Well, Congressman Vento, this is one of those 
situations where, well, we have never tried this before, and we felt 
that 6 months would give people a reasonable amount of time to 
try to work through it. 

Certainly if it is a critical issue, I believe that we could deal with 
it more quickly than that in terms of getting the input from the 
Secretary and dealing with the issues with the Citizen Manage- 
ment Committee. So I think that we could certainly accelerate 
those key issues. Again, this is a proposal, and I think that anyone 
who has ideas or comment about that very point 
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Mr. Vento. Well, let me ask you another question because I don’t 
have much time. What do you expect the life of this particular citi- 
zens management group? I mean, obviously, what is your anticipa- 
tion in terms of reestablishing the grizzly bear in the Bitterroots 
area between Montana and Idaho? How long will this group have 
to be in existence? Is this for 5 years? Is this for a longer or shorter 
period of time? 

Mr. Morgenweck. We believe that they would be in existence 
until the point in which the bear is recovered in the Bitterroot be- 
cause there would need to be management decisions made. 

Mr. Vento. Well, what does your modeling tell you with regards 
to that, or is it not that accurate? If it is not that accurate 

Mr. Morgenweck. Fifty to one hundred plus years. 

Mr. Vento. Fifty to one hundred years and you’d think that — ^but 
once the policies have become regularized in terms of understood, 
then there wouldn’t be any need for this particular group, would 
there? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Well, there would still be a need to have the 
group in case there were decisions to be made, but hopefully it 
would become regular after, you know, a relatively short period of 
time and so the frequency of meeting may diminish. 

Mr. Vento. You work very closely with the Montana counter- 
parts in terms of Fish and Wildlife Service in Idaho, do you not, 
in this instance? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Vento. And so are they in concert with you? What would 
their participation — do you expect that some of them might be ap- 
pointed to such a formal panel? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Yes. It would 

Mr. Vento. But these types of arrangements now take place in- 
formally. They are collaborative, aren’t they? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Yes. We certainly try to do that. There are 
differences of opinions at times as well. 

Mr. Vento. Well, there are differences between the agencies and 
departments. Someone has to make the decision, obviously, with 
regards to these issues. The question of liability came up though. 
Have you been recently sued because of a wildlife species that you 
manage injuring an individual like buffalo in Yellowstone or some- 
thing? 

Mr. Morgenweck. We have not. 

Mr. Vento. So, I mean, there are no cases like that in terms of 
where individuals have been or recovered I guess in terms of puni- 
tive damage in terms of a species — I mean, taking on assumptions 
of livestock depredation and so forth. Is there a plan in place to 
deal with the livestock depredation? I know we have that with the 
gray wolf, like all the timber wolves in Minnesota where they have 
picked up the costs of that. From time to time, there has been con- 
troversy about it. Is there a depredation provision for punitive loss 
in terms of cattle or other types of loss that you anticipate would 
be in place in this plan? 

Mr. Morgenweck. We would anticipate trying to create or have 
created a private fund for reimbursing losses of livestock. 
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Mr. Vento. Well, that would be one of the tasks of this citizens 
management group that would look at that as an alternative if it 
is necessary? 

Mr. Morgenweck. It could well be. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Vento, we will return for another round 
of questions. 

Mr. Vento. Oh, we are on the 5-minute rule. Oh, OK. I didn’t 
know. Thanks. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Col- 
orado, Mr. Schaffer. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Mr. 
Morgenweck — -just tell me if this has already been covered. Madam 
Chair. I am sorry. I recently arrived. This may have been covered, 
but the State of Idaho, as I understand — recently the legislature 
adopted a resolution basically asking that these grizzly bears not 
be reintroduced. Are you familiar with that resolution? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Yes. I am aware of it. 

Mr. Schaffer. What kind of consideration has your agency given 
to that resolution? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Well, we certainly are aware of the positions 
of the Governor and the legislature and other units of government 
in terms of their opposition. And so we consider that very carefully. 
We also are interested in understanding better the basis for the op- 
position, and also we remain interested in the conservation of the 
bear. Also we are interested in the public opinion surveys that have 
been done — there have been two now — one in 1995 and one just re- 
cently that indicate strong support among the public for 

Mr. Schaffer. So is it your contention that the public opinion 
surveys are still relevant in the face of a decision and a resolution 
adopted by an elected legislature? 

Mr. Morgenweck. I believe they are relevant. How much weight 
one puts on it one can argue about, but I think it is an indication 
that there is not unanimous feelings among the populace that griz- 
zly bear reintroduction is simply something that shouldn’t be dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Schaffer. No. There is no unanimous decision on this or 
many decisions, but there is a majority opinion certainly as rep- 
resented by the legislature which is the — what as the Federal Gov- 
ernment — at least the Constitution that I still believe in suggests 
that we should defer to, as a matter of fact. 

I guess the question I just want to get to is do you and your De- 
partment intend to honor the — you mentioned the negotiations, the 
discussions that are going on with the State. That seems to be pret- 
ty definitive to me with respect to Idaho as one State. And I just 
want to know whether you will abide by it or be persuaded by it 
or whether you intend to ignore it? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Remembering now where we are in this 
whole process, that we are talking about the release of a draft envi- 
ronmental impact statement which then involves taking comment 
from the public, from elected officials, all interested parties. Now, 
what the ultimate decision will be relative to the four alternatives, 
I don’t know. 

We are trying to emphasize is the dialog surrounding the EIS 
where issues raised by the legislature are legitimately considered — 
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issues raised by the stockmen, issues raised by the public in terms 
of their human safety. All of those things have to be weighed, but 
there is no formula for how one balances those things off. But 
clearly those are important and legitimate concerns, and they are 
concerns that we need to understand and listen to. 

Mr. Schaffer. Can you tell me definitively whether your Depart- 
ment intends to honor the stated sentiment of the Idaho legislature 
in this House Joint Memorial Number 2 that they had passed and 
forwarded to your office? 

Mr. Morgenweck. The only thing that I can say is I really don’t 
know because the EIS is the process of discussing the 
alternative 

Mr. Schaffer. Let me restate it if you really don’t know. Do you 
have any plans to honor it at the moment? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Again, I am sorry I can’t give you the kind 
of definitive answer you want because we are in the midst of a 
process that will ultimately lead to that decision, but that decision 
is sometime off. So I don’t know the answer. 

Mr. Schaffer. But the answer is that you don’t have any plans 
to honor this as you sit here before us today. Is that correct or am 
I in error? 

Mr. Morgenweck. We consider that as important input into the 
process of making that decision, but the decision has not been 
made. So, therefore, I can’t say that we are going to abide by that 
resolution. That decision will be made sometime in the future after 
much more discussion so I am sorry I just can’t give you the sort 
of definitive answer that I think you would like to have. 

Mr. Schaffer. How much authority has the Department of the 
Interior deferred to the Citizen Management Committee that is in- 
volved in these listing issues and ultimately formulating the De- 
partment’s response to the bear? 

Mr. Morgenweck. You mentioned listing. In listing 

Mr. Schaffer. It is already listed I guess. 

Mr. Morgenweck. Right. That is correct. 

Mr. Schaffer. In terms of the management authority, how much 
authority has been delegated to them by your Department? 

Mr. Morgenweck. As I said earlier, one thing to keep in mind 
is that this is the first time that we have ever had a proposal like 
this — to have a Citizen Management Committee. We have, we be- 
lieve, delegated to them the implementation of the recovery plan, 
the development of management plans and policies for the manage- 
ment of the reintroduced grizzlies, the development of the nec- 
essary work plans for what should be done in directing the recov- 
ery effort, and establishing how management should respond to the 
livestock and human safety issues. They would also have the au- 
thority to refine the recovery goals — that is, the definition of how 
many bears is enough to delist it — and also to make the determina- 
tion as to whether or not the reintroduction was successful. 

Mr. Schaffer. We are out of time, and I don’t want you to elabo- 
rate anymore at this point. But could you submit for our record at 
a later point of time the specific legislative authority or whatever 
authority you cite in delegating that much authority to this man- 
agement commission? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Yes. 
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Mr. Schaffer. Thank you. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Schaffer. The Chair recog- 
nizes Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I would like to stay on 
this citizen thing just for a couple more minutes. Frankly, one of 
the things I would like to just suggest is that — and I am not yet 
endorsing the reintroduction of grizzlies I just want to make 
clear — but if this does go forward, I really think you ought to think 
about having legislative authority established for this citizens 
group and what power they have and what their existence would 
be. 

And, frankly, I want to encourage you. To the extent that you are 
creating a citizens group here, I think it ought to be encouraged. 
And I am a strong advocate of local involvement and local control. 
One of the concerns I have in this instance is that the collaborative 
process that took place left a lot of people out. 

It did involve some of the important interests there, but I think 
hunters and motorized recreationists, local residents, agricultural 
interests were kind of left out of the process. And so that makes 
it a little more difficult I think to build consensus in the commu- 
nity. And it is my sense the closer you get to where the grizzly 
bears are, the greater the resistance is to the reintroduction. 

And, Hal, I don’t want you to be left out of all this. I notice that 
you are sitting over there and nobody is asking you questions. Let 
me ask you a few questions because whenever you have bears and 
people, access and roads become an issue. Do you know approxi- 
mately how many miles of roads exist in this area now? 

Mr. Salwasser. In miles of roads? 

Mr. Hill. I am talking about logging roads public 

Mr. Salwasser. In the proposed recovery area 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

Mr. Salwasser. [continuing] Selway-Bitterroot? 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

Mr. Salwasser. Zero. It is wilderness. 

Mr. Hill. Well, but we are going beyond — the recovery area is 
going beyond just the wilderness area, and that is where you are 
going to reintroduce them. But the anticipated recovery area 

Mr. Salwasser. If you get outside of that wilderness area, there 
would be some roads. But I couldn’t give you an estimate of how 
many miles of roads would be in that area. 

Mr. Hill. There is some Forest Service land that exists outside 
the wilderness area 

Mr. Salwasser. Correct. 

Mr. Hill, [continuing] of which there are currently roads, access 
roads. You don’t know how many miles of roads that constitutes? 

Mr. Salwasser. I don’t have that information. 

Mr. Hill. Could you provide that for us? 

Mr. Salwasser. I think we can. I think we probably have an 
overlay and a data base from the Columbia project that we could 
estimate the number of miles of roads in the larger area. 

Mr. Hill. And in concert with that, now, obviously, road closure 
is one of the tools that is used for the management of reintroduc- 
tion of grizzly bears. If you could provide us some estimate of what 
you think might be road closures in association with what might 
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be a recovery plan? I know since a recovery plan doesn’t exist, it 
is pretty hard for you to do. But if you could provide us some esti- 
mates of that, that would be pretty valuable to us. 

Mr. Salwasser. Right now I can tell you that the plans for road 
access management in the area outside the wilderness area would 
be exactly what is in the forest plans as of this date. 

Mr. Hill. And what does that call for for reduction of access or 
motorized access? 

Mr. Salwasser. It would be variable by different areas and by 
season of year, and I would have to give you the standards from 
the individual forest plans to show you what that might be. 

Mr. Hill. But you are saying at this point you don’t think there 
would be any change in that? 

Mr. Salwasser. My understanding of the information that is in 
the proposed Citizen Management Committee approach is that the 
standards that are in the current forest plans are judged to be ade- 
quate for grizzly bear recovery. 

Mr. Hill. So would it be your view then that — just so that I am 
clear on this — that snowmobilers and four-wheelers and those mo- 
torized groups, they will not see diminished access to the public 
land areas that surround the wilderness as a consequence of this? 

Mr. Salwasser. Yes. There would be no change from what is in 
the forest plans, and it wouldn’t be a result of the nonessential pop- 
ulation of grizzly bears unless the Citizen Management Committee 
were to make a decision otherwise. 

Mr. Hill. OK. And one of the things that occurs in grizzly areas 
now is that there are restrictions on hunting, restrictions on camp- 
ing, hiking based upon bear activity. Who would be making the de- 
cisions if there were going to be restrictions on those kinds of uses 
either in the wilderness area or outside the wilderness area under 
this proposed alternative? 

Mr. Salwasser. My understanding is that the Citizen Manage- 
ment Committee would be the one that would make the decisions 
on changes and any of the provisions for what kinds of activities 
are allowed at different seasons of the year. 

Mr. Hill. But I am thinking more — for example, we will have an 
incident of bear encounter so campground is closed; bear encounter, 
hunting areas are closed down. Who would be making those deci- 
sions? 

Mr. Salwasser. I would imagine for efficiency purposes that the 
Citizen Management Committee would set up a set of criteria or 
a framework for how those decisions would be made, but the day- 
to-day implementation of them, the onsite decision would be in the 
hands of the local Forest Service officials as long as they are con- 
sistent with the guidelines and the framework set by the Citizen 
Management Committee. We wouldn’t have to convene the com- 
mittee every time a bear encountered somebody in a campground. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Morgenweck, you have identified, I think at least 
on a preliminary basis, 280 bears would be the recovered bear pop- 
ulation. Is that correct? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Yes, approximately that. Again, we would 
have to — the Citizen Management Committee would need to look 
at that as time went on to judge 
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Mr. Hill. And then they could make that 250 or 200 or what- 
ever. Why 280? What evidence do you have that 280 grizzly bears 
lived in that vicinity at some point in time in the history? Where 
did that number come from? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Well, it is based upon evaluations of habitat 
that have occurred over the years in the Bitterroot and looking at 
the quality of the food, the isolation, the factors related to grizzly 
bear biology. It is an estimate that has been made by some of our 
grizzly bear biologists. 

Mr. Hill. So basically what you are saying is that you think the 
area could sustain 280 bears so that is why you picked that num- 
ber? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Correct. 

Mr. Hill. There is some concern in that area that that number 
is so large that it is going to increase the likelihood of encounters 
with the residents and the recreationists in that area. Was that 
taken into consideration in establishing that number? 

Mr. Morgenweck. The number was driven largely by biology 
but 

Mr. Hill. Not by economics, not by social factors, but simply by 
biology? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Largely by biology. And, again, there are so 
many factors that need to be considered as time goes on. That is 
one of the reasons for having the Citizen Management Committee 
have the authority to refine that number because if there are situa- 
tions that are arising, they can adjust the number, as well as the 
management, to deal with whatever problems come up. 

Mr. Hill. Which is one of the concerns of the citizens there is 
changing targets — is one of the concerns. Thank you. Madam 
Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Hill. Dr. Morgenweck, you 
testified that there were no lawsuits with regards to grizzly bear 
attacks, and yet a ranger in Glacier National Park, Montana, is 
suing the Federal Government because of emotional and physical 
scars left from a grizzly rampage at a park campground in 1995. 

A number of unreported bear encounters occurred shortly before 
the ranger and friends had their tents ripped through and were at- 
tacked by grizzly bears early in the morning. The attack left the 
ranger with a number of disfiguring scars. 

Furthermore, in August 1996, a man who was on a hiking trip 
was killed by a grizzly bear in Alaska. The man and his friends 
had taken all of the suggested precautions in going into known 
bear country such as wearing bear bells and making noise while 
they hiked through the brush. The attack was quick, and the man 
was killed very rapidly. 

I am reading to you from press accounts that indeed there are 
more than the very rare instances of bears attacking humans. In 
June 1996, an elderly man hiking a common ground trail in Glacier 
National Park while taking a rest was attacked by a grizzly bear. 
Park officials determined that the man had inadvertently invaded 
the bear’s space and, therefore, did not need to be relocated or 
killed. 

Since 1990, there have been 17 grizzly bear maulings in Glacier 
National Park. Hunting is not allowed in the park; but five 
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maulings in Yellowstone Park; also in British Columbia, Canada, 
between 1963 and 1992 10 people have been fatally mauled on and 
on. 

An 18-year-old Montana boy while hunting with his family in 
1996 was attacked by a bear in northern Montana. The bear took 
a chunk out of his right torso, had his hand and wrist chewed up, 
and tore out a big part of his leg, losing about 35 percent of his 
leg. 

In addition, the edition of the June 1996 Time Mirror Magazine 
Outdoor Life has a full accounting of bear attacks. And so I think 
that they are much more numerous and the issue of human fear 
is much greater than I think your testimony reflected. For the 
record, I would like to enter without objection this copy of the text 
from the Outdoor Life edition, January 1996. 

[Outdoor Life edition follows:] 

Mr. Morgenweck. Madam Chairman, could I respond? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Yes. 

Mr. Morgenweck. First of all, when I spoke of lawsuits, I spoke 
of lawsuits against the Fish and Wildlife Service. I think the per- 
son you mentioned was a National Park Service employee. I am not 
aware of any against the Fish and Wildlife Service in that regard. 
I was not aware of the one against the Park Service that you men- 
tioned. 

Secondly, I think it is important to recognize your submission of 
that article indicates there is no question, that bears do on occasion 
attack and sometimes kill people. We are not saying that that 
doesn’t happen. 

But I also think that we have to consider too when we talk about 
the parks, both Glacier and National Park — ^both Glacier and Yel- 
lowstone National Park, that we are talking about places that re- 
ceive 2 to 3 million visitors a year, and have a very high density 
of bears. 

I think with as few incidents as we have, that it does show that 
education is important. It doesn’t always eliminate every one of the 
instances. When we look at the visitorship 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. You have answered my question. 
In the time that I have, there are some other questions that I 
wanted to ask you. When we have the State of Idaho sending a res- 
olution to you saying they want no bears, and that was passed 
unanimously in the Idaho legislature, when the entire Idaho Con- 
gressional Delegation says no bears in Idaho, when the Governor 
says no bears, the attorney general says no bears, and you consider 
this as part of the dialog and part of the concerns. 

Mr. Morgenweck, I think you are operating in an agency that is 
entirely out of control, and I think there are some serious legal 
questions here. I would ask that before you issue the draft EIS, I 
think anyone who reviews that draft EIS ought to know how the 
people of Idaho feel. 

And I think a resolution from the legislature and indications that 
are more than indications — actual letters from the Governor, the 
attorney general, and the congressional delegation — should also be 
part of the environmental impact statement. Documentation such 
as this normally is part of the environmental impact statement. 
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And, believe me, Dr. Morgenweck, these are not just ordinary con- 
cerns to be put someplace in a poll and then reevaluated. 

I have a number of other questions here for you. They are ques- 
tions that the delegation asked you a long time ago, and I am 
dreadfully concerned that you went ahead and issued your decision 
today without even bothering to answer the questions that the en- 
tire delegation asked you to answer for them. And so without tak- 
ing up any more time by putting you through the questions, I am 
asking you to answer these questions within 10 days. The Chair 
now recognizes Mr. Hinchey. 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. I just 
have a technical question. Dr. Morgenweck, about the advisory 
committee and the decisionmaking process. Will these decisions be 
made by majority? Will there be an attempt to reach consensus? 
Have you worked that out as to how decisions will proceed from the 
advisory committee? 

Mr. Morgenweck. I don’t know that there is a specification as 
to how they will make their decision. Let me turn to Dr. Servheen, 
and he indicates that it is a consensus process. 

Mr. Hinchey. Consensus process. That is going to be a difficult 
process I will be so bold as to predict at this particular moment. 

Mr. Morgenweck. Yes. You are absolutely correct. I have had 
experiences for the last 4 years or so on another recovery program 
that has a consensus process, and it is very difficult, but it is also 
a very good opportunity to work through the issues. 

Mr. Hinchey. Well, it is a good opportunity to talk about things, 
but I am not so sure that any decisions will ever be made. In any 
case, it will be interesting to watch how this process unfolds. If I 
may, Mr. Salwasser, just ask you, sir — you may have answered 
this, and I missed the answer to Mr. Hill’s questions a few mo- 
ments ago, but I am interested in knowing the description of the 
habitat area where this introduction is proposed to take place. Can 
you just give us a general description of what it looks like? 

Mr. Salwasser. What it looks like? It is quite hilly. It is the cen- 
tral Idaho wilderness areas that are known as the Selway-Bitter- 
root with a portion of the Frank Church River of No Return area 
in the south. It is a grand total of 3 plus million acres ranging from 
some very high elevation, rocky areas down to the bottoms along 
the Salmon-Clearwater forks of the Clearwater River drainage; lots 
of conifers, lots of aspen, lots of open grassy areas. 

Mr. Hinchey. What kind of wildlife are there presently in that 
area? 

Mr. Salwasser. Well, there are thousands of black bear. 

Mr. Hinchey. Thousands of black bear? 

Mr. Salwasser. That is correct. They harvest about 1,000 black 
bear a year out of the area; thousands of elk, mule deer, white-tail 
deer along the bottoms, cougar. There are now wolves in the area. 

Mr. Hinchey. Is this mostly wilderness? 

Mr. Salwasser. The recovery area — the introduction zone is en- 
tirely wilderness. 

Mr. Hinchey. What portion of it is not wilderness and how 
would you describe that portion? 

Mr. Salwasser. Just a second. OK. I needed to get a clarifica- 
tion. The recovery area itself is all wilderness area, but the area 
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that the experimental population could be in includes some non- 
wilderness areas that adjoin that, some of which are unroaded. 

Mr. Hinchey. Thanks. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman, 
I just want to say that I think that we benefited — I particularly felt 
that I benefited from the trip that you organized out to Idaho just 
a week or so ago to see the forestry conditions. 

I think that perhaps in the future you might consider taking 
some members of the Committee out to this particular area. I think 
it would be instructive for us, particularly those of us who live east 
of the Mississippi River, to have an opportunity to see this par- 
ticular range. 

I live in New York. We have black bear. I have black bear right 
near my house. I live in the woods. There are some woods in New 
York contrary to what some people might believe, but there are 
some woods in New York. I live in the woods, and there are black 
bear near my home. We never feel particularly threatened by them. 
They are rather docile creatures, frankly, but I can understand the 
concerns of people about this particular issue. 

But it is hard for some of us particularly in the East to grasp 
the enormous size of areas in the western part of the country, and 
it is instructive for us to have an opportunity to see them. So it 
might be a good idea at some point perhaps. Madam Chairman, for 
us to go out and take a look at it. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Hinchey, and it was an honor 
to have you in our State 2 weeks ago, and Idahoans are grateful 
that you would take the time to come out. And I certainly will work 
on putting together a trip into this area so you can see the wilder- 
ness. The Chair recognizes Mr. Schaffer from Colorado. 

Mr. SCHAFEER. Thank you. Madam Chairman; a couple ques- 
tions. One I would like to ask Mr. Morgenweck again. I want to go 
back to the whole notion of the or the issue of the Idaho resolution. 
I had a chance to go through your prepared comments while I was 
sitting here, which I have lost all of a sudden. Oh, here it is. 

The announcement that I missed and have read about since 
about the — how many alternatives? Four alternatives it looks like 
that you had considered, and I guess you announced you are going 
to pursue this alternative number 1. And I would like you to — the 
last time I asked you questions about the Idaho resolution, as well 
as the opinions rendered by the delegation and the Governor, you 
indicated that you would take those under consideration and con- 
sider them. 

I don’t live in Idaho, but if I did live in Idaho, how would I inter- 
pret — how do you think the people in Idaho should interpret the 
announcement today to move forward with alternative number 1 
given the fact that these resolutions and letters had been given to 
you far in advance of the decision? Does this decision suggest or 
offer any indication that these opinions are being seriously consid- 
ered? 

Mr. Morgenweck. I would hope that they would be interpreted 
as an opportunity to talk more about the reasons for the strong ob- 
jections by the delegation and by the members of the legislature. 
We have met on two occasions; one, a group met with the Gov- 
ernor, and we also met with the staff of the delegation of Idaho. 
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We met with the Idaho Association of Counties, and we met with 
Mr. Mealey and his commission. 

And they made their views quite clear, but also in that discus- 
sion, I think that we discovered that there is more discussion to 
have about why it is that the positions taken have been taken. I 
think there are a lot of concerns that I think that we may be able 
to allay, and I think given the importance of the Bitterroot in size 
and what it can mean to grizzly bear recovery, that it is worth em- 
barking on continuation of this process of going through the draft 
EIS to have those kinds of discussions. 

Mr. Schaffer. So is your announcement about alternative num- 
ber 1 then just a temporary sort of thing, or there is more discus- 
sion before you move forward with alternative number 1, or is this 
a decision you have reached to actually move forward with reintro- 
duction at this point? 

Mr. Morgenweck. No, we have not reached the decision to go 
ahead with reintroduction. What we have decided is that for pur- 
poses of the review of the draft environmental impact statement al- 
ternative one is the alternative that the Department prefers. Now, 
we will go through a long series of meetings, public meetings, pub- 
lic comment, briefings, discussion that will — at the end of that 
whole process, result in a decision about which alternative to pur- 
sue. 

Mr. Schaffer. OK. You mentioned the term consensus, that de- 
cisions will be made on consensus. What kind of consensus did you 
have with the Idaho delegation, the State legislature, and the Gov- 
ernor that led you to the determination you made this morning on 
alternative number 1? 

Mr. Morgenweck. I think the positions of the delegation cur- 
rently are pretty clear, but I think. Congressman Schaffer, one also 
has to look back that this has been about a 22-year effort since 
the 

Mr. Schaffer. Well, with respect to the consensus that you de- 
scribed earlier and the resolution, the Governor’s statements, the 
delegation statements, how were these folded into the consensus 
building that led you to alternative number 1? 

Mr. Morgenweck. The consensus that we were talking about — 
operating under consensus was for the Citizen Management Com- 
mittee. Clearly, as we have moved through this long process of dis- 
cussing the Bitterroot, there have been times when the Idaho Fish 
and Game appeared to be supportive of reintroducing 

Mr. Schaffer. Just to be clear, so the consensus that you spoke 
of is only relevant to the citizens committee, not to the alternatives 
that your Department is planning to choose? 

Mr. Morgenweck. The specific question that was asked of me 
dealt with the Citizen Management Committee. This process — if 
you are asking me the question will we have a consensus of the 
Idaho legislature, the delegation, and the Governor, when we get 
to the point of making the ultimate decision, I don’t know. I hope 
that we do, and I think we should try to move in that direction. 
But in terms of was there a consensus that alternative one should 
be the preferred alternative, the answer is no. 

Mr. Schaffer. OK. Let me ask, you know, when the EPA and 
other agencies in the Federal Government assess the impact that 
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a State may have or some particular activity would have on the en- 
vironment and so on and public health, and I think of these new 
air quality standards, which seem unrelated maybe at the moment, 
that move from regulating PM 10 and expanding that to PM2.5 in 
a particular matter, we do a risk assessment as to the impact on 
human health and human safety. Have you done any assessment 
of the risk associated to human health and human safety with the 
introduction of these bears — how many humans may die or how 
many encounters you expect at the 280 level that you have estab- 
lished? 

Mr. Morgenweck. We have done some work in that regard in 
terms of comparing what we believe would be areas that would 
have a similar density of bears when full recovery would be 
reached in the Bitterroot. And we have also looked at the 
visitorship. I think that during the course of discussion on the 
draft, that is an area that we could do more work on and should 
do more work on because as I understand it, human safety is the 
number 1 concern on the part of the public in Idaho. 

Mr. Schaefer. Oh, good. How many people will be affected 
healthwise with alternative number 1? Is there a risk of death, risk 
of injury, risk of encounter? 

Mr. Morgenweck. Based on our projections from other similar 
circumstances, we recognize that human visitorship to this area 
will increase with larger human population and that once bears are 
recovered in 50 to 110 years, at about 280 bears we project less 
than one injury per year and less than one grizzly bear induced 
human mortality every few decades will occur. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Schaffer, thank you for your questions. 
The Chair recognizes Mr. Vento. 

Mr. Vento. Thanks. Dr. Morgenweck, there was some discussion 
I think on the lawsuit issue. What I was trying to get at was a dif- 
ferent question I think than what the Subcommittee Chairwoman 
was talking about, and that is, you know, if you can be held liable 
for the regulation because you regulate something as a threat or 
endangered species in the case there is that — I mean, in terms of 
successful Court cases, I mean, I understand that Court cases 
sometimes can blossom like the flowers in spring in terms of pos- 
sible alternatives — ^but are you aware of any case where you were — 
in terms of the Fish and Wildlife Service in your region or outside 
your region where they were, in fact, regulating a species as endan- 
gered or threatened and, in fact, were held liable for that — the 
damage of it? 

Mr. Morgenweck. No, sir, I am not. 

Mr. Vento. Well, I think that is the important point. I mean, ob- 
viously, if you are an employer working for the Forest Service or 
for the Park Service, in this case an example came up — I don’t 
know — I mean, if they didn’t take reasonable cautions or there 
wasn’t signs up because there were bear in the area or someone 
was put in a situation where they were at risk because they didn’t 
have adequate equipment or were told to do something — there are 
all sorts of incidents that could arise, you know. 

But, I mean, I think what really is they are playing around the 
edges here in some of the questions — is whether just simply the 
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regulation, the reintroduction of the species, the management of an 
endangered or threatened species, whether or not that — there 
would be some liability. 

Now, many may think that because you regulate it, you know — 
I mean, we have had suits against the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion because they regulate and put a product on the market that 
their actions were, in other words, complicit with whoever the man- 
ufacturer was, you know, of the product. But those suits have been 
up unto this date I think have not been successful. I guess their 
arguments are made along those lines. 

With regards to the regional forester or supervisor, Mr. 
Salwasser, the issue with regards to the roads are, obviously, all 
outside the primary area but in the range I guess of what might 
be the range for the grizzlies in this case. Is that correct? 

Mr. Salwasser. Correct, in the area 

Mr. Vento. And even some of these areas are roadless, but in 
terms of road closure, you close roads for a variety of reasons 
today, don’t you? 

Mr. Salwasser. We do. 

Mr. Vento. I mean, sort of on a temporary basis because, well, 
somebody might be hunting an area and don’t want others driving 
around berry picking or something. Is that correct? 

Mr. Salwasser. We work with the State wildlife agencies for 
road closures during hunting season to protect some of the vulner- 
able animals. We close roads in the spring to protect elk calving. 
We close roads in the wet season to protect the 

Mr. Vento. Of course, some of them might just be — ^where we 
have road restoration if you had enough money sometimes I guess. 
That is a real road closure. 

Mr. Salwasser. Right. 

Mr. Vento. And so there are some other bases for that, and I 
think that you were mentioning that you thought that the manage- 
ment of it — does the Forest Service — because a large segment of 
this is Forest Service wilderness or Forest Service lands — what 
type of role do you take in terms of the management with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of some of the activities in the land. You, obvi- 
ously, have a role in hunting, but you also work with the game and 
fish departments of the various States. 

Mr. Salwasser. We work with the game and fish departments 
in all of the States with regard to the habitat management, habitat 
improvements, with managing our transportation access during the 
hunting season. With the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Federal 
agency, we work with them wherever there is an endangered spe- 
cies or a proposed endangered species. We do consultation with 
them to make sure that the projects don’t jeopardize the species. 

Mr. Vento. Now, I understand that the citizen management is 
not required. This would be sort of a try at something new, appar- 
ently, there — in other words, because you recognize. Dr. 
Morgenweck — apparently the policymakers recognize that there 
were some shortfalls in terms of trying to deal in an informal way, 
that you are trying to do something more formal. That is at least 
what the recommendation is. Is that correct? But this would be a 
pilot. This would be a trial at something. Is this correct? 

Mr. Morgenweck. That is correct. 
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Mr. Vento. And so, obviously, trying to write this in law it would 
provide less flexibility in all likelihood. I mean, that has been sort 
of the pattern I guess when things like this have been tried to 
write into law before they have been tried. We don’t know that it 
will work or not. 

Mr. Morgenweck. That is correct. 

Mr. Vento. And it may need reinforcement; maybe not. I guess 
it is an effort to try to make things work out, and it sounds like 
you have gained some support from groups in the area that look 
at this as occurring and that want to have a greater voice or at 
least participation. I guess the supposition is that if you share the 
information, everybody has the information, that you will come to 
decisions that people will be of a common mind. They sometimes 
And that that doesn’t always work out the way it is planned that 
way. 

One of the other features of this particular area, and I think it 
is pretty relevant because this is sometimes compared to other 
types of endangered or threatened species as sort of dictating what 
will happen with the land use, in other words, in terms of timber 
harvest or recreational use or other use, but the changes that have 
to be made here are nil, aren’t they, in terms of this wilderness 
area, in terms of how it is managed? 

Because the habitat already is suitable, and so it has no — there 
is no corollary with other endangered species that, for instance, 
have really resulted in a dramatic change in terms of the land use 
patterns and management of the land. In other words, it would be 
very much consistent with the way it is already being managed. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Morgenweck. That is correct. 

Mr. Vento. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Vento. The Chair recognizes 
Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I would like to actually 
follow on with some of the questions Mr. Vento asked. The creation 
of the citizens advisory group — part of the motivation there at least 
is to gain some public support for this — some confldence on the 
part of the public that they are going to have a voice in the process 
and that sort of thing. Is that correct? 

Mr. Morgenweck. That is correct. 

Mr. Hill. And I want to go back to this whole issue of public 
support. In spite of the fact that you have made the suggestion of 
a citizens advisory group, to my knowledge, at least in Valley 
County in Montana where — the adjacent county here — you don’t 
have the support at this point of any of the county commissioners 
there, do you? 

Mr. Morgenweck. I am not aware whether or not we do. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Hill. I believe that you have, in fact, their strong opposition. 
Any local legislators from that area, are you aware of whether any 
of them are in support of moving forward with this plan? 

Mr. Morgenweck. I am not. Perhaps Mr. Salwasser is aware of 
some of the local positions. Dr. Servheen informs me that they 
have not seen the citizen management proposal either, and so that, 
again 
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Mr. Hill. I guess I would ask this question. Do you see going — 
if you are unable to secure any local support of any local govern- 
ment representatives, if you are unable to secure any support from 
the State of Idaho — by that, I mean the legislature, the Governor, 
local political leaders — if there is a lack of support by both the 
Montana and Idaho Congressional Delegation, do you see going for- 
ward with this even though you had that much opposition to this? 

Mr. Morgenweck. You mean at the end of this whole process? 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

Mr. Morgenweck. Someone will make that ultimate decision 
that has a higher pay grade than me, but I think that we have a 
responsibility to work with the local people, local units of govern- 
ment, and do our very, very best to work with them to deal with 
the concerns that they have. 

Mr. Hill. And get their support? 

Mr. Morgenweck. And do our utmost to get their support. 

Mr. Hill. I know, you know, that you are hedging some there. 
I guess first of all, I want to reiterate we have a lot of contentious 
polarization going on in Montana over public land management 
issues and endangered species. And I am committed to the concept 
of collaborative process. Again, my concern here is that the collabo- 
rative effort may have been too narrow rather than broad based. 

But aside from that, you know, I would really suggest that you 
consider creating the citizens group and empower that group to ac- 
tually make the decision of whether there is going to be reintroduc- 
tion or not or at least to make a recommendation on which the Sec- 
retary makes the decision on whether there is going to be reintro- 
duction or not. 

Because I believe there is still strong — in spite of the public opin- 
ion polls that you have cited — you know, you can ask questions and 
you can series the questions, and we all know that public opinion 
polls don’t necessarily reflect what really public judgment is. But 
there is strong resistance yet — very, very strong resistance and 
concern about this. And some of it may be well founded, some of 
it may not be. 

But I would certainly — I mean, I would urge you to move forward 
on the collaborative process and a consensus process. But I would 
certainly urge you to employ that process on a broader base before 
you make the decision whether you are going to have reintroduc- 
tion or not. Mr. Salwasser and I have had some conversation about 
that in the past, and I just want to urge you to do that. 

I want to go back to the citizens group. Would you see this citi- 
zens group decisions being subject to appeal by interest groups who 
disagreed with the decisions that they made? And would that be 
an appeal process that would likely be litigated or not? 

Mr. Morgenweck. One thing I have learned. Congressman Hill, 
in dealing with the Endangered Species Act is virtually anything 
we do can be litigated. So I would suspect that there could very 
well be litigation on the question of the legality of the Citizen Man- 
agement Committee and the responsibilities that are delegated. 
Hopefully, if those are going to occur, they would occur early on in 
the process. 

Mr. Hill. Would that argue for us to pass some specific legisla- 
tion with regard to that? 
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Mr. Morgenweck. Well, I am not a lawyer. I guess, you know, 
Mr. Vento’s point was that trying to craft legislation at this early 
point in our experience with this sort of approach may well be lim- 
iting rather than enhancing. So, I think that we ought to try this — 
in other words, go through the discussions. 

Mr. Hill. But, in essence, what you are saying is you are going 
to make a decision to reintroduce. Then you are going to create a 
citizens advisory group to manage the reintroduction. I believe that 
you really need to take a step back from that, and I don’t believe 
you are at the point where you have built enough consensus 
around the decision of whether you are going to reintroduce the 
grizzlies, and that you need to employ the collaborative process fur- 
ther before you make that decision. 

Mr. Morgenweck. Right. Yes. And I am sorry. I apologize. I cer- 
tainly did not miss your point, which is the Citizen Management 
Committee if OK, if you are reintroducing, but how could citizens 
have input and advice in advance of that final decision being made 
and trying to develop a consensus there? I think that is good ad- 
vice. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Hill. For the record, I would 
like to enter the letter from the Governor dated January 29, 1997; 
also, the letter from the entire congressional delegation dated May 
15, 1997. 

[Governor’s letter may be found at end of hearing.] 

[Idaho delegation letter may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I just want to end this round of questioning 
by asking Mr. Salwasser if there was a human in your forest who 
was a known killer, known to maim and maul people, and that he 
very likely was out or could be in an area where there was mul- 
tiple-use activity where families were camping or picking berries or 
hunters were in the area, wouldn’t you do all you could to, ahead 
of an injury, make sure that individual was captured? 

Mr. Salwasser. Well, we certainly would do that. Madam Chair- 
man. We have also got a lot of animals out in the forests that are 
known to kill human beings at higher rates than grizzly bears, and 
we don’t have the ability to go in and try to take them all out — 
cougars, rattlesnakes, bees, among them. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. But the grizzly bear is a pretty large and un- 
predictable animal, and it used to be that when the entire congres- 
sional delegation and when the Governor and the State legislature 
all said no emphatically, it used to mean something. It used to 
mean that an agency would redirect their resources, and those re- 
sources are becoming scarcer and scarcer as we have to allocate re- 
sources out and begin to prioritize in the Congress. 

I think the American people have reason to be concerned about 
the fact that money is being spent on something that the State 
doesn’t want, the Representatives don’t want, the people don’t 
want, and there are other priorities the government should be in- 
vesting in. One of those things is managing the health of our for- 
ests. And I am very pleased with your candor, but I am very sad 
about the attitude of moving ahead in spite of all of the govern- 
mental authorities from the counties on up simply saying no. 
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I think you need to rethink that position, and you have gone 
through a long and arduous session, both of you, especially you. Dr. 
Morgenweck, and I thank you. I would like to ask your continued 
patience and ask you to remain for the rest of the hearing so that 
you might benefit from the testimony that will be presented. If that 
is possible, we would certainly appreciate it. Thank you very much. 

And I call the next panel of witnesses. Senator Ric Branch from 
the Idaho State Senate, Midvale, Idaho; Steve Mealey, Director, 
Idaho Department of Fish and Game representing the Governor; 
Ted Strickler, Custer County Commissioner, Challis, Idaho. Gentle- 
men, if you would take your seats at the witness table? Gentlemen, 
as with the preceding panel, if you will all rise and raise your right 
hand and take the oath. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you and I now recognize our witnesses 
starting with Senator Branch. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR RIC BRANCH, IDAHO STATE 
SENATE, MIDVALE, IDAHO 

Senator Branch. Thank you. Madam Chairman, members of the 
Committee. I really appreciate the opportunity to testify for you 
today. My name is Ric Branch, and I serve on the Resources and 
Environment Committee of the Idaho State Senate. 

I also represent the fifth generation of my family to farm and 
ranch at the foot of the west central mountains in Idaho. Two sets 
of great grandparents have homesteaded within two miles of where 
I presently live. My 6-year-old son, Ross, would be the sixth gen- 
eration of my family to earn his livelihood in the same fashion as 
his predecessors if he so desires. 

There is a major threat that is jeopardizing my son’s chances of 
continuing our family’s presence on the land. It is not the normal 
threat you would associate with operating a farm or ranch such as 
severe drought, flooding, blizzards, grasshopper infestations, or low 
commodity prices. No, the number 1 threat to my son’s future is 
from foolish decisions being made by Federal agencies and over- 
zealous Federal regulations. 

A small minority of elitists in the West are seeking to lock people 
out of our environment. Our national resources are now being man- 
aged by professional litigants in Court instead of professionally 
trained scientists and practitioners on the ground. 

American families in rural America have for generations made 
their living by practicing good stewardship of the environment and 
by providing resources for humankind. These American families 
are being displaced by a society that has been led to believe that 
the only way to protect their environment is to lock people out. The 
casualties of this kind of philosophy are the people closest to the 
land, the very people who are best able to manage it. 

On March 14 of this year, I was the floor sponsor in the Idaho 
State Senate of House Joint Memorial 2, which states the Idaho 
Legislature’s full support of Governor Phil Batt’s request for imme- 
diate suspension of the Bitterroot Grizzly Bear Environmental Im- 
pact Statement. 

This joint memorial was a bipartisan effort and passed both 
Houses on a voice vote with no dissenting debate. In our Senate, 
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there were absolutely no no votes. It came out 35 to zip. When I 
moved for the adoption of House Joint Memorial 2, it was seconded 
by the minority leader for the Democratic party, Marguerite 
McLaughlin from northern Idaho. 

She said that her favorite campground would have to be closed 
if the grizzly bear was introduced into Idaho. I pointed out in de- 
bate that a large Boy Scout camp is also located close to this recov- 
ery area or in the recovery area. 

Over time, a maximum acceptable ratio of bears to humans has 
been established in Idaho. Reintroduction would disrupt this ratio 
to the detriment of humans resulting in injury, death, and loss of 
personal freedoms to the citizens of Idaho. 

Montanans have experienced unnecessary loss of human life, un- 
acceptable land use restrictions, and legal denial of the right to 
protect private property. This reintroduction proposal would have 
the same result in Idaho. The potential for conflict with campers, 
hikers, and other users of the public lands is very real. 

When Montanans discovered that their homes were in the 
human-grizzly conflict zone, they asked if they were going to be 
able to allow their kids to go fishing in the streams behind their 
homes and not have to worry about them getting consumed by 
bears. 

Well, the recovery coordinator responded by saying, “You might 
have to modify a few of your children’s behaviors.” They were told 
to tie bells on their children when they were sent out to play so 
that the bears would hear the bells and run the other way. 

We must learn from our neighboring States of Montana and Wy- 
oming regarding the difficulties and lack of good faith they have 
encountered from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Montana has 
been forced to deal with a continually expanding recovery goal 
which has nullified their efforts to manage the grizzly bear which 
is a game species in that State. Wyoming has been forced to spend 
$678,000 on their program with only $36,000 in reimbursements. 

The so-called Roots proposal for reintroduction is contrary to the 
existing Endangered Species Act. It was negotiated by a limited 
number of special interests under duress and cannot be enforced. 
I will continue to oppose any reintroduction program pretending to 
offer State or local citizen management unsupported by statute. 

The heart of this problem is Rule 10 |j]. Section 14, which takes 
in the Citizen Management Committee. This is really not local con- 
trol at all because it is all left up to the Interior Secretary at his 
discretion whether the committee is going forward under his wish- 
es. So this is totally unacceptable to the State of Idaho. 

The grizzly bear should be removed from the Endangered Species 
List and turned over to the States for management. The Grizzly 
Bear Oversight Committee conducted hearings in Grangeville and 
Sandpoint and Orofino, Idaho, in 1994. 95 percent of the citizens 
were against any grizzly bear introduction under any conditions. 

The people of the State of Idaho, the Governor, and both Houses 
of the State Legislature agree that the proposal to introduce the 
grizzly bear into the Selway-Bitterroot Mountains is unnecessary 
and unworkable. Madam Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, I ask that you see that common sense prevail in this issue 
and that this proposal be stopped immediately. Thank you. 
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[Statement of Senator Branch may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Senator. The Chair recognizes Di- 
rector Mealey, Director of Idaho Fish and Game. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN MEALEY, IDAHO DEPARTMENT OF 
FISH AND GAME, BOISE, IDAHO 

Mr. Mealey. Madam Chairman, I am pleased to be here. I am 
Steve Mealey, Director of the Idaho Department of Fish and Game. 
It is a pleasure to be here today to present the State of Idaho’s po- 
sition on reintroduction of grizzly bears to the Bitterroot Ecosystem 
of Idaho. 

The Idaho Fish and Game Commission has long opposed reintro- 
duction of grizzly bears into the Bitterroot Mountains of Idaho. My 
purpose today is to present the broader position of the State of 
Idaho. I have several written documents to support my testimony. 

I represent specifically positions of Governor Batt, the State Leg- 
islature, the Idaho Association of Counties, Idaho Congressional 
Delegation, and the Idaho Fish and Game Commission and Depart- 
ment. I have submitted formal comments for the record. They con- 
tain four key messages. 

Point number 1, Idaho’s Governor, legislature, county commis- 
sioners, congressional delegation. Fish and Game Commission and 
Department strongly oppose reintroduction of grizzly bears to the 
Bitterroot Ecosystem. 

As you have referred to earlier. Madam Chairman, in a January 
29, 1997, letter to the Secretary of Interior, Bruce Babbitt, Gov- 
ernor Phil Batt outlined the reasons why he is “adamantly opposed 
to the reintroduction of grizzly bears into the Bitterroot Eco- 
system.” A copy of that letter is included with the testimony. 

In his letter. Governor Batt questioned the U.S. Eish and Wild- 
life Service’s position that grizzlies in the Bitterroot Ecosystem are 
necessary for the recovery and survival of grizzly bears in the lower 
48 States. Governor Batt also expressed concerns for public safety, 
social and economic effects on many rural Idaho communities, and 
overall fiscal impacts to Idaho if grizzlies were reintroduced. 

Point number 2, if grizzlies were to return to the Bitterroots, 
then most Idahoans, in my opinion, would probably agree that the 
best way would be as a nonessential experimental population 
under the guidance of a Citizen Management Committee. However, 
Idaho people have expressed through their elected or appointed 
representatives strong opposition to their return through reintro- 
duction. Simply put, people have agreed with the “then” but not 
the “if.” 

Point number 3, I have serious personal concerns about how data 
were used in developing the likely preferred alternative. It is not 
now any longer likely apparently so I now have serious personal 
concerns about how data were used in developing the preferred al- 
ternative for grizzly reintroduction. 

Simply put, the Bitterroot grizzly bear evaluation area, referred 
to as a BEA, that was assessed by Davis and Butterfield in 1991 
as suitable for a viable population of grizzlies does not coincide 
with the grizzly bear recovery area likely associated with the pre- 
ferred alternative in the draft environmental impact statement. 
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In fact, there is no document I know of that can demonstrate 
that the proposed grizzly bear recovery area is sufficient, and I 
want to emphasize that word sufficient, for a viable or recovered 
population. The grizzly bear recovery area, which has been pre- 
viously referred to as the Selway-Bitterroot and Frank Church 
River of No Return Wildernesses, includes a large area south of the 
Salmon River that was not evaluated by Davis and Butterfield, and 
it excludes an area nearly as large north of the Lochsa River that 
was assessed by them. 

Point number 4, should the decision be made to place grizzlies 
in the Bitterroot, reintroduction would occur without the necessary 
authority of a permit required by Idaho State law. I would not 
issue the required permit. 

And, Madam Chairman, if you would permit me some personal 
reflections on this issue, they are included in my comments, but I 
see I still have an amber light so I will read quickly. As I reflect 
on this issue, I am reminded of a passage in Teddy Roosevelt’s 
book, “Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter.” 

“Eastern people,” he wrote in 1905, “and especially eastern 
sportsmen, need to keep steadily in mind the fact that the west- 
erners who in the neighborhood of the forest preserves are the men 
who, in the last resort, will determine whether or not these pre- 
serves are to be permanent. 

“They cannot, in the long run, be kept as forest and game res- 
ervations unless the settlers roundabout believe in them and heart- 
ily support them; and the rights of these settlers must be carefully 
safeguarded, and they must be shown that the movement is really 
in their interest. The eastern sportsmen,” Teddy said, “who fails to 
recognize these facts can do little but harm by continued advocacy 
of preserves.” 

And for me the main relevance of this old message for today’s 
adapted management is to highlight the need for continuing under- 
standing, acceptance, and support for actions by those directly af- 
fected by such actions. The fundamental task for all of us in the 
natural resources business is to make conservation work in a de- 
mocracy. 

When the Governor, the legislature, the congressional delegation 
of Idaho, the county commissioners, the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion all have grave reservations about the reintroduction of 
grizzlies to the Bitterroot area, it is time for agency representatives 
to pause, take a deep breath, and reexamine where they are head- 
ed especially in terms of providing excellent public service. Not to 
do so would seem to ignore Teddy Roosevelt’s wisdom and appear 
arrogant relative to representative democracy. Thank you for the 
chance to present Idaho’s position. 

[Statement of Mr. Mealey may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Mealey. The Chair now recog- 
nizes Commissioner Ted Strickler from Custer County. Commis- 
sioner? 

STATEMENT OF TED STRICKLER, CUSTER COUNTY 
COMMISSIONER, CHALLIS, IDAHO 

Mr. Strickler. Madam Chairman, thank you for allowing me to 
be here today. My name is Ted Strickler, and I am the Chairman 
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of the Board of County Commissioners of Custer County. I live in 
central Idaho in and around the Frank Church Wilderness Area for 
41 years. I have been a licensed outfitter and guide and have expe- 
rience in timber and grazing industries, and I am currently a build- 
ing contractor. Custer County is the gateway to the Frank Church 
Wilderness Area, the largest wilderness designation in the lower 48 
States. 

Today, I represent all 44 counties of Idaho as a spokesman of the 
Idaho Association of Counties and Custer County as a county di- 
rectly affected by the introduction of grizzly bears. Custer County 
and the Idaho Association of Counties are on record as opposing 
the introduction of the grizzly bears into Idaho. 

And as said before, the Governor of Idaho opposes, Idaho legisla- 
ture opposes, Idaho Department of Fish and Game says no, Idaho 
Association of County says no, Custer County says no, Idaho says 
no. Elected officials are hopefully making their decisions as rep- 
resentation of their public. As public officials, we are first con- 
cerned and are bound by oath to protect the health, safety, and 
welfare of our citizens and all other users. 

The Frank Church Wilderness Area is possibly the only area of 
its kind where people, and especially families with children, can 
have a true wilderness experience without fear for their safety and 
with the mental freedom to enjoy the total natural wilderness expe- 
rience, a wilderness experience that includes camping and rec- 
reational activities free from the threat of attack by wild animals 
such as the unpredictable, easily provoked, bad attitude grizzly 
bear. 

With the reintroduction of the wolf, this has changed, as people 
are now expressing fear of camping out. What will it be like under 
the grizzly bear? There is much fear about this process, some about 
the bear and some about the government actions against citizens. 
Some consider this a type of environmental and emotional ter- 
rorism. 

The citizens of Custer County have presented their commis- 
sioners with petitions, offered here as an exhibit, containing over 
1,350 signatures, demanding us to do whatever is necessary to pro- 
tect them and their property from the grizzly bear. What would you 
do? 

We are concerned about the economy of the State and county. 
Idaho is approximately 67 percent public land. Custer County, the 
size of the State of Connecticut, is 96 percent public land. The eco- 
nomics of our county and State are heavily dependent upon public 
land use for mining, timber, grazing, and recreation. 

As such, we are already heavily impacted by the Endangered 
Species Act. Because of the reintroduction efforts and the listing of 
species in our area, grazing has been cut, logging curtailed, mining 
is heavily regulated, and even recreation has been affected. 

Decisions and regulations are being made by agencies without 
good, supportable, science and are now suffocating the West. We 
believe that the introduction of the grizzly bear in the Selway-Bit- 
terroot, with the core areas of nonuse, restricted areas, and more 
curtailment of public land use, may well be the lethal blow to what 
remains of our ability to survive. 
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Tourism makes up less than 10 percent of the total economy of 
Custer County, yet it is suggested as our salvation as other uses 
are being diminished. Even if our economy could survive on a 90 
percent cut, we do not believe tourism and grizzlies are compatible. 

Past experience has shown through the Endangered Species Act 
in reintroduction efforts that man has not been part of the equation 
and has not been considered. We believe people in local economies 
should have the number 1 priority in the equation for every issue 
and Act. 

We are also concerned about the lack of interaction and relation- 
ships between our State and local governments and the Eederal 
Government and its agencies, especially Eish and Wildlife and Ma- 
rine Fisheries, who are in charge of administering these Acts. It is 
time to put man and the local economics in the equation. 

It is time to give the highest consideration to the desires of the 
people affected by the Act and consider their historical right to pro- 
tection of their custom, culture, and pursuit of happiness as they 
pursue life’s successes and the American dream. The people of 
Idaho and the West are speaking out — no grizzly bears. Please hear 
them. Thank you. 

[Statement of Mr. Strickler may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Commissioner. I am going to open 
the line of questioning in this round, and I would like to begin with 
Director Mealey. Can you give us your background, your edu- 
cational background, and your occupational background? 

Mr. Mealey. Yes, ma’am, I would be glad to. Maybe I should 
only share the appropriate parts which would be my education. I 
have a Master’s Degree in Wildlife, and my graduate work dealt 
with grizzly bear food habits in Yellowstone. I worked as a grizzly 
bear researcher for some years and then spent about 10 years as 
either a wildlife biologist on the Shoshone Forest in Wyoming and 
forest supervisor there where grizzly bears were our principal occu- 
pation. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Can you 

Mr. Mealey. My Master’s thesis dealt with the food habits of 
grizzly bears in the Yellowstone Ecosystem. I did develop one of the 
early evaluation processes for determining habitat quality for griz- 
zly bears and published that many years ago, and it was relative 
to the Whitefish Range in northern Montana. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Do you know if your publication was used as 
part of the scientific background in this new draft EIS? 

Mr. Mealey. Yes, ma’am, it was. I am aware of that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Good. Have you reviewed the science of the 
proposal to reintroduce the bear into the recovery area? 

Mr. Mealey. Yes, ma’am. Two weeks ago I met with all of the 
Idaho Fish and Game Department people who had involvement in 
the development of the EIS, and I spent a day with them reviewing 
all of the data that they had generated, and I had a very good day 
with them. 

Those people included, as I already referred to, Bart Butterfield, 
who in 1985 and then later, along with Dan Davis in 1991, pro- 
vided the evaluation that was the basis for the conclusion to the 
Bitterroot Technical Review Team that, in fact, a certain area 
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could — was suitable for grizzly bears. I have a copy of that report 
here. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Generally, what did you find as far as the 
science that was presented in the proposal? 

Mr. Mealey. Well, basically, the report that Davis and 
Butterfield did followed a process that Craigheads — Jay Sumner 
and John and Frank Craighead had published in the 1980’s that 
used satellite imagery to identify habitat components. I had prob- 
lems with that, as a matter of fact, simply because it was very gen- 
eral. It told you something. It was a very broad screen assessment 
tool, and it had some shortcomings. 

But for its purpose, it was probably adequate, and that was to 
make some general — help draw some general conclusions about the 
overall suitability on a very broad scale for a very large area. They 
used that methodology, and, frankly, if I had been given the same 
charge, I probably would have been forced to do something similar 
because these are not easy problems to solve. 

The area they assessed, however, was referred to as the grizzly 
bear evaluation area, and it was an area that went up to the Mal- 
lard Lark and essentially the divide between Kelly Creek and the 
St. Joe River — as you know, that country up north — and then went 
down to the Salmon River on the south. So it went — that area then 
was referred to as the grizzly bear evaluation area. 

And they concluded generally that at that level of assessment 
that the area could reasonably be assumed to be compatible or suit- 
able for grizzlies and made that recommendation to the Bitterroot 
Technical Review Team. And as Dr. Morgenweck already said, that 
was the base work that sort of set things in motion toward where 
we are today. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Have you read the proposed 10 [j] rule? 

Mr. Mealey. Yes, ma’am, I have. And I don’t think I answered 
your question completely because I didn’t say what I said in my 
testimony, and that is that the area now referred to as the grizzly 
bear recovery area proposed in the preferred alternative is not the 
same as the area assessed by Davis and Butterfield, which led to 
my conclusion that I know of no document that now says that the 
area identified as the grizzly bear recovery area has actually been 
assessed for its capability to produce grizzly bears. 

An area north of the Lochsa area and Lochsa River that was as- 
sessed by Davis and Butterfield has been excluded from that recov- 
ery area, which is admittedly a pretty high quality area that is an 
area of maritime climatic influence, quite wet, and has substantial 
quality. That has been excluded from the recovery area, and a sub- 
stantial area south of the Salmon River, which is actually influ- 
enced by a continental climate, rather dry, has been included. 

And I am not suggesting that the inferences could be made that 
it is suitable, but there is simply no report that says so. So I want 
to say, and I said this in the testimony, that the information that 
is the underpinning of the conclusion that the area can have bears 
does not apply to the recovery area. 

Now, probably someone — if you presented that to someone who 
wanted to make a statement defending the approach would say, 
“Well, the experimental area outside the recovery area could ac- 
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commodate them. It does include the area assessed by Butterfield 
and Davis.” 

But the bottom line is that it is the recovery area that the rule 
that you referred to says that “will contain the recovered popu- 
lation,” not the experimental area. And so — ^because I read the rule. 
It says that all decisions for the Citizen Management 
Committee 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Director Mealey 

Mr. Mealey. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. [continuing] I want to clearly understand this. 

Mr. Mealey. Yes. I am sorry. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. There was an area described by Davis and 
Butterfield as suitable 

Mr. Mealey. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. [continuing] for relocation of grizzly bears? 

Mr. Mealey. That was referred to as the grizzly bear evaluation 
area. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And this was excluded. This is not included 
in 

Mr. Mealey. Well, it wasn’t excluded, but what I was saying was 
that the experimental — that is, the grizzly bear recovery area that 
we will see in the preferred alternative is not the same area as 
that assessed by Davis and Butterfield. They are different. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Do you know why that happened? 

Mr. Mealey. No, ma’am. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. How did that happen? 

Mr. Mealey. Well, I could only speculate. I don’t know the an- 
swer though. The implication of this is — and I only say this simply 
from a documentation standpoint. From an EIS standpoint, one has 
to say, “Well, can the area that we are looking at here as a recov- 
ery area actually accommodate a population?” 

Now, Dr. Morgenweck said perhaps 200 to 250 bears as a recov- 
ered population. There is no document that can support any conclu- 
sion about a recovered population. We simply don’t have such a re- 
port. You could only do it by inference. The report we have doesn’t 
cover that area. So it would be very difficult to assess the effects 
of the alternatives. If I were doing the EIS, I would have a difficult 
time doing that because the data we have doesn’t cover the area 
proposed for recovery. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Very interesting. Thank you. The Chair recog- 
nizes Mr. Schaffer from Colorado. 

Mr. SCHAFEER. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Senator Branch, 
I was curious. You sat through the previous testimony of Dr. 
Morgenweck with the United States Eish and Wildlife Service and 
heard his comments regarding his intention to consider the opin- 
ions of people in Idaho and so on. I just would like to get your reac- 
tion to the confidence that you have at this point that Idaho will 
be fully considered in the Eish and Wildlife Service’s actions at this 
point on reintroducing these bears. 

Senator Branch. Well, Madam Chairman, Congressman Schaf- 
fer, I sat through that with utter disbelief. With, you know, the lit- 
tle or no attention that has been paid to the State of Idaho or the 
legislature, the Governor and our people, I mean, the surveys they 
cited are real suspect in my opinion. And I just don’t have a lot of 
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confidence, you know, in the ability of the Federal agencies to con- 
sult and coordinate with our local governments. It seems as 
though 

Mr. Schaffer. Let me interrupt if I may just because I would 
like to get some of this on the record. The Idaho legislature, I pre- 
sume, considered public opinion when they voted for your resolu- 
tion. Did they consider surveys and letters and so on before they 
unanimously came to the conclusion that reintroducing the grizzly 
bear in Idaho was a bad idea? 

Senator Branch. Madam Chairman, Congressman Schaffer, I 
guess if we thought, you know, politicians definitely know what is 
in the wind and if we thought that the surveys were running the 
other way, I am sure that there would have been some no votes. 
But according to the surveys the Federal agencies are talking 
about, I guess there will be a housecleaning in the Idaho State Leg- 
islature next year. 

But we received no — I received no letters from constituents sup- 
porting grizzly bear reintroduction, no phone calls protesting my 
vote. You know, it was a fairly cut-and-dry issue. The minority sup- 
ported — the minority party, the Democratic party, really supported 
the resolution. And, you know, it is just utter disbelief the lack of 
responsibility of the agencies toward our wishes. 

Mr. Schaffer. From what appears here, every member of your 
legislature, your Governor, every member of your Idaho delegation 
is in opposition to the Fish and Wildlife Service’s proposal here. Do 
you know of any elected officials in Idaho who support — who rep- 
resent the State or in a relevant capacity, for our purposes, who 
support reintroduction of grizzly bears in Idaho? 

Senator Branch. I can speak for the Senate. We had no no votes 
in our voice vote on the resolution. There was a voice vote in the 
House, and I can only think of maybe one House member out of 
70 that would support grizzly bear reintroduction. I know of no 
other official in the State of Idaho that supports it. 

Mr. Schaffer. Let me ask Director Mealey, you heard the num- 
bers that were — the estimates that were given to the Committee — 
I can’t recite them — they are on the record at this point, I pre- 
sume — about the numbers of bear encounters — just the risk assess- 
ment and so on. 

Do you have anything further to add about any estimates that 
we should expect in Idaho if the Fish and Wildlife Service really 
gets to their target of 280 bears, what kinds of — how many encoun- 
ters, the nature of them, and so on? 

Mr. Mealey. Madam Chairman, Congressman Schaffer, I can 
only speculate about that, but I want to say that that question has 
a whole lot to do about the suitability of the recovery area for 
bears. If you try to put them where they don’t want to be, they go 
somewhere else. 

And I will say that an area north of the Lochsa, which was high 
quality habitat, would not be in that recovery area, which is where 
they would have to be in the end. And there is a lot of dry country 
that is included where they may not want to be. So if you stick 
them there, they might go somewhere else where they could get in 
trouble. I can only speculate about that. 
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Mr. Schaffer. Are you familiar with the case of John Shuler in 
Montana? This is the person who entered the zone of imminent 
danger when he was attacked by bears. 

Mr. Mealey. Generally I know about that. 

Mr. Schaffer. According to the Department of the Interior, he 
entered the zone of imminent danger when a bear came into his 
yard. Knowing what you know about suitability of habitat and so 
on and knowing also that the Department of Interior now says that 
when you get near a bear that you are endangering it or harassing 
it or provoking these bears, do you think it is a good idea to have 
280 more bears in northern Idaho that would meet the definition 
of being provoked according to — this is the Department of Interior’s 
definition of being provoked? Can that be healthy to bears, do you 
think? 

Mr. Mealey. Madam Chairman, Congressman Schaffer, again, 
the one thing you can say for certain is that the risk to humans 
is greater with bears than without them. That said, there are 
ways — and I agree with earlier testimony — there are ways to mini- 
mize bear-human conflicts. 

One of the things I am proud of in my years over in Wyoming 
is that we were able to do that, and there is a high bear density 
there. So education can certainly be effective, and you can have 
people and bears in the same place at the same time, but there is 
elevated risk. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Schaffer. Madam Chairman, I would just point out again, 
given the Department of the Interior’s new definition of what con- 
stitutes provoking bears, that anybody who is concerned about the 
well being of bears needs to understand that we are inviting a 
whole lot of provoking going on up in Idaho or anywhere else hu- 
mans and bears encounter one another. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Schaffer, how does that definition read? 

Mr. Schaffer. Well, I can just tell you that generally what oc- 
curred in the case — this is John Shuler who is actually from Mr. 
Hill’s district over in Montana — had a grizzly bear in his yard or 
on his property. He was fined $500 for killing the bear. 

He went out in his own yard when he heard the noise and con- 
fronted the bear. He believed his life was in danger. He shot it and 
the Department of the Interior ruled that he cannot claim self-de- 
fense because he was at fault for placing himself in the zone of im- 
minent danger in his yard. And he appealed that. 

The Administrative Law Judge who presided over that — ^where is 
the word — says that — criminal laws permits the property owner to 
enter any part of his or her property with a weapon even if the in- 
truder is present — oh, that Shuler should have known that grizzly 
bears were in his yard. 

He should not have gone there. By doing so, he provoked the 
bear. And the Interior Secretary’s Appeals Board said that — oh, 
since he was not afraid of being killed by the bear, that somehow 
had some kind of involvement in determining the outcome of this. 

But, essentially, here is a man attacked by a bear, shot it, and 
is now fined by our government for provoking bears because he was 
in the zone of imminent danger; and my point merely being that 
with the numbers of encounters that the Department of the Inte- 
rior suggests on one hand and then redefining what it means to 
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provoke bears on the other, that it is not just humans that will be 
put in some kind of jeopardy, it is, in fact, bears that will endure 
some kind of hardship by being provoked continuously. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Schaffer. The Chair recog- 
nizes Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Mr. Strickler, I have to 
tell you I have great admiration for county commissioners. You 
have I think the toughest job in the world, but there isn’t anybody 
I don’t think that is more in tune with the opinion of the people 
than county commissioners. 

You live there every day. You deal with the issues that impact 
their lives every day, and I admire your work. You are here rep- 
resenting all 44 counties I think you said. So there is unanimity 
in Idaho with regard to the county commissioners with regard to 
the issue of reintroduction of grizzly bears. Is that correct? 

Mr. Strickler. That is correct. 

Mr. Hill. And I am curious. In the process of developing the 
draft environmental impact statement, as well as the collaborative 
effort that was done by the groups, were you at anytime ever in- 
vited to participate in that collaborative process? 

Mr. Strickler. They did have some hearings in some areas away 
from us, and they were not necessarily the type of — it was kind of 
like a hearing — do you want the grizzly bear type of thing. But the 
county commissioners — the relationship between the Marine Fish- 
eries particularly and Fish and Wildlife has been very nil. When 
we asked them to come to our meeting so we can have a face-to- 
face discussion about our concerns, they don’t come. 

Mr. Hill. So in other words, you invited them to come to your 
meetings, and they declined to come. This is the Fish and Wildlife 
Service that you are talking about? 

Mr. Strickler. We have asked the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
be there. 

Mr. Hill. And you brought a petition of 1,350 signatures, did you 
say? 

Mr. Strickler. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Hill. And that is from Custer County? 

Mr. Strickler. Custer County. 

Mr. Hill. And how many people live in Custer County? 

Mr. Strickler. 4,500. 

Mr. Hill. So this is close to a third of the people of Custer Coun- 
ty took the time to sign a petition to bring here to the Congress 
to express their opinion about grizzly reintroduction? 

Mr. Strickler. That is correct. It was done in a short time. 
There is a number of people in our county that is government em- 
ployed. We have a pretty high population of government employ- 
ment. Most of those refused to sign the petition for fear 

Mr. Hill. Of reprisal? 

Mr. Strickler. Of reprisal. 

Mr. Hill. In the development of the environmental impact state- 
ment, are you aware of — was there any analysis done on the eco- 
nomic impacts of Custer County? Are you aware of any? 

Mr. Strickler. We have a model economic study that was done 
by the University of Idaho for us. And as far as I know, that has 
never been used by them. It is a very good study. 
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Mr. Hill. Thank you very much. Mr. Mealey, in your view, will 
there be any — if grizzly bears are reintroduced, do you believe — 
well, let me back up by saying this. First of all, we don’t manage 
species anymore, we manage habitat now. And do you see changes 
in the management of the habitat outside the wilderness areas if 
grizzly bears are reintroduced? 

Mr. Mealey. Madam Chairman, Congressman Hill, that is not 
clear to me, but again I can only answer these things by inference. 
As I understand it — and I don’t say these things with any criticism 
implied — I am kind of a Johnny-come-lately to this EIS so a lot of 
it is new to me — but as I understand it, there is a 15.3 million acre 
experimental population area that encompasses an area from 
Coeur d’Alene to Stanley, from Grangeville to Hamilton. That is a 
big chunk of the world where a bear 

Mr. Hill. And this isn’t all wilderness? 

Mr. Mealey. No, not at all. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Excuse me, Mr. Hill. I wonder. Director 
Mealey, if you might be able to show us on the map the area that 
it encompasses. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Mr. Mealey. I will take a shot at this — ^kind of interpolate it one 
after another, but the area referred to as the experimental popu- 
lation area that I referred to as being about 15.3 million acres 
would go roughly from Stanley — and I am circling it here — it would 
be about this point on down, up to Coeur d’Alene and from this far 
over here. 

That whole area would be an experimental population area. Now, 
inside that is the recovery area — is the area that would be referred 
to as the grizzly bear recovery area, and that is limited only to the 
Selway-Bitterroot and the Frank Church River of No Return Wil- 
derness. 

Again, I am interpolating here because these wildernesses are 
not marked, but basically my left hand marks the Lochsa River on 
the north, which is the northern boundary, down to the Selway-Bit- 
terroot down to the bottom of the top of Bear Valley, which is es- 
sentially the bottom end of the Frank Church River of No Return. 
So this area of about 3.7 million acres would be the recovery area. 
Now, that is an area where the population would actually be con- 
tained. 

Now, your question was, if I understood it, would there be im- 
provements in habitat in any part of the area. I assume there 
would be no improvements in habitat in the experimental area out- 
side the recovery zone. And since the recovery zone is wilderness, 
there wouldn’t be any improvements there either. 

Mr. Hill. So there would be no changes. In other words, if the 
bears are reintroduced, it is your opinion at this point they would 
not have to change the management of the habitat? In other words, 
you wouldn’t have to have changes in any forest management plan. 
We wouldn’t have any changes in timber harvest. We would have 
no changes in road access. Your view is there would have to be no 
changes in the management of the experimental area outside the 
recovery area. Is that correct or not? 

Mr. Mealey. Well, again, this is only speculation. Congressman. 
I can’t think of a reason why — since you wouldn’t be encouraging 
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bears in that experimental area, I can’t understand why you would 
do that. 

Mr. Hill. But that experimental area would be range for the 
bears. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mealey. Well, I think, as I understand it, this is a place 
where bears would be accommodated but not necessarily encour- 
aged. Now, it is not clear to me though when you look at the pro- 
posed rule, if the Citizen Management Committee made some deci- 
sions that related to bears in that experimental area and that was 
litigated somehow, it is hard to say how that might come out. 

I do know that in Item 14 in Section 10 [j] it does allow the Sec- 
retary to override the Citizen Management Committee or somehow 
review their work if it doesn’t appear to be consistent with recov- 
ery, and this is complex stuff. I would assume, however, the recov- 
ery goal for the population would be that as it states in the rule, 
consistent with the capacity of the recovery area, not the experi- 
mental area. And that is the area I said that we don’t necessarily 
have clear studies on. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Hill. Returning to Mr. Hill’s 
question about would there be a change in management in the 
areas that have traditionally been multiple-use areas, taking in 
mind the fact that when the salmon was listed, there has been a 
marked change in management with regards to potential impact on 
salmon habitat in the streams which have impacted activities on 
the land; taking that as a blueprint, would you feel it might be 
more likely that in managing the habitat for the bear that we could 
see a similar imposition of rules and regulations on multiple-use 
activities? 

Mr. Mealey. Madam Chairman, all I can do is extrapolate my 
experience from the Shoshone Forest in Wyoming to what might 
occur, and much of that country where we had grizzlies was wilder- 
ness. And much of the impact on people who use that country, 
frankly, were recreation users, outfitters and guides, in particular. 

And the thing that was affecting bears there were killing females 
with cubs. And what we did there in the wilderness was make it 
easier for outfitters to operate and secure things that attracted 
bears from their availability. 

Now, there is no question but what the activities of people who 
use that wilderness country have been modified. There are require- 
ments to hang meat differently. There are requirements to sanitize 
camp. So there is no question that in wilderness there are meas- 
ures that are required to minimize conflicts. 

I suspect that in this part of the world that people that conduct 
floating businesses on the Selway could be affected. Outfitters in 
the fall could be affected. And I would also guess that it would 
modify their operations from what they are currently doing. Out- 
side of wilderness, theoretically, if that is not an area where we are 
encouraging populations but accommodating them, I can’t see why 
we would be necessarily improving populations outside. 

Now, there may be some disagreement with folks that would 
want to litigate that question, and that raises the question about 
whether or not the Citizen Management Committee, in fact, would 
be able to operate independently of the Secretary. That is not clear 
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to me. Section 10 [j] would say, however, that the Secretary retains 
at least oversight and review of their decisions. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Mealey, under number 11 of the 10 [j] rule 
it states that there is not sufficient information available to develop 
a scientifically sound recovery goal. How important is it to have a 
recovery goal? I know questions were asked of the Service trying 
to establish what the goal was. 

Mr. Mealey. Yes. Madam Chairman, it is terribly important. I 
think that everyone in this wildlife business knows that wildlife 
management is about how many do you want and where do you 
want them. And if you don’t know how many — if you haven’t de- 
cided how many you want, then any number is OK. 

So as I read the rule that describes the role of the Citizen Man- 
agement Committee, it says that all decisions must lead toward re- 
covery. It must meet the goal, in other words. And, obviously, if 
you don’t have a goal, then you never know whether the Citizens 
Management Committee is leading toward recovery. 

So the first thing to do, of course, is to decide on a goal — some 
number or some trend in habitat that is a substitute for it. That 
was one of the first things we did in Yellowstone was agree on 
some parameters. It wasn’t necessarily a number, but it was some 
characteristics that would help us. 

I think the study is correct. It would be very difficult to do that. 
I have already said twice now it is even harder I think than the 
rule admits simply because we don’t have a study yet to show the 
real capability — suitability of the country actually described within 
the wilderness boundary. The study we have included other areas 
as I have shown. 

So the first thing, of course, is to have a good, solid piece of infor- 
mation that tells us what the real suitability is within the area de- 
scribed by the wilderness boundaries for the Selway-Bitterroot and 
the Frank Church River of No Return independent of the experi- 
mental population area because by definition that is not necessary 
for recovery. It is sufficient but not necessary. So that is the first 
thing. 

And once that is done, then you can draw some conclusions about 
how many animals you could accommodate. It might be 50. It 
might be 150. It might be 300. My sense it would be on the low 
end, frankly — just my own judgment. 

Once that is done then, then you can start — then and only then 
would it be appropriate for the Citizen Management Committee to 
begin to operate because then you would know whether or not what 
they were doing was consistent with the goal. 

For them to operate before you have a goal wouldn’t be useful 
because you would never know if they were doing anything con- 
sistent with recovery. So there are some logic problems in this. But 
you asked me a question how important is the goal? You can’t start 
without it. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Mealey. I just have one more 
question. Senator Branch, what is your main concern over the re- 
introduction of the bear into Idaho as a Senator? 

Senator Branch. Madam Chairman, you know, we have already 
had the wolf recovery taking place contrary to our citizens’ wishes. 
The best way I can — the best analogy I can think of is — and there 
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is a Country Western song — the title is “What Part of No Don’t You 
Understand?” It is about someone going to — a woman going to a 
dance and a suitor keeping asking for a dance, and finally she says, 
“What part of no don’t you understand?” 

I guess that is what the State legislature is saying to the Federal 
Government. We don’t wish to dance with the Federal agencies on 
this one. We are going to create a lot more de facto wilderness in 
areas, and we are going to tie up large tracts of land which are 
going to create economic hardships in areas of our State. 

It is just — we have already got enough predators. We have 
coyotes. We have wolves, black bear, and we just don’t need an- 
other predator — cougar. Some of the depredation payments in our 
State right now our Fish and Game director can’t afford to make 
those. We can’t afford with our State budget — we just cannot afford 
any more programs like this dumped on us by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service or the Forest Service. So it is just a matter of losing 
our rights to use the land. 

The land being locked up is my greatest concern and the coopera- 
tion of the Federal agencies. I serve on a Resource Advisory Coun- 
cil under the Secretary of the Interior, and we work on consensus. 
We don’t ever come to a consensus. We always come down to a vote 
up or down by the various interest groups. And if that vote is 
against the wishes of the Secretary of the Interior, he brings it 
back to us and tells us what we have to change. 

So I am afraid the Citizen Management Committee is just a 
smoke screen. It is kind of a rubber stamp, if you will, to shield 
some criticism off the Federal agencies, and I don’t think it is 
workable and it just leaves all the power in the control of the Sec- 
retary of Interior. So that is my major concern. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Senator. Mr. Hill, do you have any 
further questions? 

Mr. Hill. I just have one. I want to go back to Mr. Mealey again 
on this because in the Flathead Forest, which is about half wilder- 
ness — 28 percent I think is roadless and 22 percent is multiple 
use — I guess 10 years or so ago they set a targeted bear population 
for recovery. And current estimates are that we have met that 
number. But if you ask the Fish and Wildlife Service, “Have we re- 
covered the bear population?” they will say, “Well, no, because we 
haven’t recovered their habitat.” 

And so now we are faced with changes in the management of the 
remainder of that forest outside of wilderness with road closures, 
restrictions on access, restrictions on use to create more habitat 
even though everybody would suggest we have met recovery of the 
bear. I haven’t quite figure out yet how it is that we recovered the 
bears without their habitat, but I guess that is what we did. And 
I have a real concern about 280 bears being contained within that 
wilderness area. 

I guess what my concern is is do you see any risk here that if 
we get to that area that the — the area where we have to manage 
habitat is more than that wilderness area causing substantial 
changes in terms of how we manage both the public and private 
lands outside that area? Have you looked at that, or do you have 
any assessment or any concerns about that? 
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Mr. Mealey. Madam Chairman, Congressman Hill, I hope I did 
express my concerns about that. I think that is a key question. The 
rulemakes a clear statement that the recovery goal would be lim- 
ited to the capacity of the area described by the Frank Church 
River of No Return and the Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness. 

Now, we don’t know what this is yet. To say that that is 280 as 
far as I am concerned is — ^would not be appropriate. We simply 
don’t have any studies of that specific area to say what population 
could be sustained by that area. So to say that at this point 
wouldn’t be appropriate. 

Frankly, in this whole business of determining what is a recov- 
ered or a viable population for grizzly bears, that has been some- 
thing of biological and legal debate now for the better part of 25 
years. Something more than 150 actual census population seems to 
be on the threshold of recovery. 

But I will say simply, and I will repeat it again, we have no doc- 
ument that tells us what the capacity of the Frank Church River 
of No Return and the Selway-Bitterroot is to support a population. 
And until we have that, until we can have a thoughtful estimate 
of what that population is, we can’t conclude that the area, in fact, 
could have a recovered population. 

And, frankly, I won’t speculate here, but I will say that if bear 
habitat is limited to its drier components — and there are some very 
important components of all grizzly habitat — one is that it has 
meats in a spring period and fat in the fall. Fat usually comes from 
whitebark pine. There were probably bears in this country because 
of salmon in the streams earlier on, and whether or not elk and 
deer can provide that in the spring is arguable. 

My point is these are not easy questions, and the study that we 
have does not relate to that specific area we now have in a pre- 
ferred alternative. That needs to be done. Then you can answer the 
question you asked or at least do it with an estimate to determine 
what population it might be. And I already said it would probably 
be on the lower range. I do not believe personally — this is only my 
opinion — it is only my professional judgment — it would be some- 
thing substantially less than 250 bears. But we really need to do 
some hard work on that. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you very much, Mr. Mealey. I will yield back 
the balance of my time. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Hill. Gentlemen, I want to 
thank you very much for coming so far. And, Senator Branch, I 
thought it was interesting that you noted the song about what part 
of no don’t you understand when a man approached or a young 
man approached a girl about dancing. Can you imagine after she 
said no what would happen to him if he drug her on the dance floor 
and insisted on dancing with her anyway? Can you just imagine? 

I thank you very, very much for your valuable testimony. We will 
be submitting other questions to each of you in writing and would 
appreciate your response between 10 days and 2 weeks if you don’t 
mind. Thank you very much. 

This panel is dismissed, and the Chair now calls Shirley Bugli 
with the Concerned About Grizzlies organization from Stevensville, 
Montana; Rita Carlson from the BlueRibbon Coalition in Lewiston, 
Idaho; Kathleen Benedetto, Communities for a Great Northwest in 
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Billings, Montana. Ladies, if you will take your place at the witness 
table? As with the preceding panel, if you will all rise and raise 
your right hand? 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. And I recognize Kathleen 
Benedetto for your testimony. Kathleen? 

STATEMENT OF KATHLEEN BENEDETTO, COMMUNITIES FOR 
A GREAT NORTHWEST, BILLINGS, MONTANA 

Ms. Benedetto. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Chairman 
Chenoweth, members of the Committee on Resources, thank you 
for the opportunity to present the views of Communities for a 
Great Northwest on the issue of grizzly bear reintroduction in the 
Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness Area. Communities for a Great 
Northwest is a nonprofit group dedicated to educating its members 
and the public about the difficult choices we face in trying to pro- 
vide for humankind while protecting the environment. 

Today, I am speaking on behalf of Bruce Vincent, President of 
Communities for a Great Northwest. Bruce would like to thank 
Chairman Chenoweth for the opportunity to tell his story today 
and extends his apologies for not being here in person. 

My name is Kathy Benedetto, and I am a minerals exploration 
geologist with 17 years of field experience in the western U.S. I 
have worked closely with Bruce during the past 4 years on many 
environmental issues. I also serve on the Executive Committee of 
the Grassroots ESA Coalition. 

Bruce Vincent lives in Libby, Montana, a small timber and min- 
ing town in the Kootenai National Forest. His home is one-quarter 
mile outside the Cabinet-Yaak grizzly recovery area in a zone iden- 
tified by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service as a human-grizzly con- 
flict zone. 

In 1988 at the request of the community and Congress, the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service developed the first of its kind community 
involvement team for the reintroduction of grizzly bears. Bruce is 
a 9-year member of this team. As a result of Bruce’s experience and 
the experience of other members of the organization. Communities 
for a Great Northwest requests the following occur prior to making 
a final decision on reintroduction of this experimental population. 

Number 1, the legality of the local control concept should be test- 
ed before, not after, the reintroduction debate. In our experience, 
the local community has some limited advisory abilities but no real 
authority and absolutely no control of their recovery program. 

Second, we request that a socioeconomic evaluation be completed 
on the impact of the proposed action. The study should be com- 
pleted by a third party that is approved by representatives from 
the local communities that will be impacted by this decision. 

Third, that an accumulative effects analysis be completed. Re- 
source providers are constantly reminded that no action is inde- 
pendent of other actions when they propose development of com- 
mercial projects both on public and private land. 

We believe this proposal does constitute a significant action espe- 
cially when we look at other issues impacting the Northwest such 
as the Upper Columbia River Basin FIS, proposed listing of salm- 
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on, the listing of the bull trout, forest health issues, road closures, 
and litigation over development projects. 

There are two documents — the grizzly bear compendium and the 
grizzly bear recovery plan that state the single most important fac- 
tor in the recovery of the grizzly bear is human acceptance of the 
plan and the bear. In the 900 page grizzly bear compendium, three- 
quarters of a page is devoted to the single most important factor, 
and in the grizzly bear recovery plan, less than a dozen pages are 
devoted to the single most important factor in the grizzly bear re- 
covery. This is ludicrous. 

The socioeconomic studies and a cumulative effect analysis are 
necessary to evaluate the viability of this project as it relates to the 
single most important factor in the grizzly bear recovery, and that 
is the human element. If studies of potential impact are not com- 
pleted and the public is not straightforwardly appraised of the find- 
ings, the casualties of this mistake include trust between supposed 
partners and ultimately the grizzly bear. This has happened in the 
Kootenai. 

In 1991, our community involvement team sent every resident of 
our county a booklet updating them on the grizzly bear project. 
That booklet flatly stated that the recovery of grizzly bears would 
not have an adverse impact on timber management in the 
Kootenai. 

Six weeks later, a U.S. Forest Service monitoring report was re- 
leased that claimed timber harvests had declined substantially and 
was continuing to decline due in large part to the changing require- 
ments for grizzly recovery. The Forest Service continues to claim 
substantial impact. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service continues to 
claim that there is no impact. 

When our involvement team requested an economic analysis to 
prove or disprove impacts, the team was told that there was not 
enough money or personnel to complete the study. This brings us 
to our fourth request. Resources set aside for this experimental 
population be redirected and used to complete socioeconomic impact 
census studies, et cetera, in areas with existing bear populations 
such as the Cabinet-Yaak grizzly recovery area. 

Number 5, we would like a guarantee people will be protected in 
encounters with grizzly bears and not subject to the humiliation 
suffered by John Shuler who was subject to — that he was subject 
to. He was fined $5,000 for killing a grizzly bear in his yard that 
had attacked his sheep and threatened his life. 

In conclusion, while Communities for a Great Northwest appre- 
ciate efforts to find local solutions to issues such as grizzly bear 
protection and recoveries, those affected by the solutions have a 
right to know the legality of the promises made, the potential im- 
pacts of the solution on their lives and livelihoods, and the track 
record of the agency with whom they are partnering. Thank you. 

[Statement of Ms. Benedetto may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Ms. Benedetto. The Chair recog- 
nizes Rita Carlson. Rita? 
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STATEMENT OF RITA CARLSON, BLUERIBBON COALITION, 
LEWISTON, IDAHO 

Ms. Carlson. Chairman Chenoweth and members of the Com- 
mittee on Resources, thank you for the opportunity to present the 
views of the BlueRibbon Coalition on the issues of the grizzly bear 
recovery. Mr. Clark Collins sends his regrets for not being here in 
person, but as a member of his organization, the BlueRibbon Coali- 
tion, it is my honor and privilege to read his statement as part of 
this hearing on behalf of the recreationists. 

The BlueRibbon Coalition is a national organization representing 
over 500 member organizations and businesses. Through these or- 
ganizations and our individual membership, they represent the in- 
terests of over 750,000 back country recreationists. 

While our primary constituency is motorized trail users, we have 
many nonmotorized recreation members who realize the value of 
working together on shared use trail management. We also work 
very closely with our resource industries and other multiple-use in- 
terests as evidenced by this presentation today of BlueRibbon Coa- 
lition’s testimony by a timber interest person such as myself 

In the name of resource protection, many recreation user groups 
are being systematically excluded from traditional use areas. Green 
Advocacy Groups and preservation orientated land managers are 
discriminating against first one user group and then the next. 

One by one, each interest group is considered guilty unless prov- 
en innocent and then locked out of one area after another. Through 
administrative regulations and biased interpretation of environ- 
mental protection laws, responsible recreational users are being de- 
nied access to historically used areas. 

The tool of choice in these attacks on back country recreationists 
is often the Endangered Species Act. Our recreationists have seen 
their access eliminated or threatened in the name of protecting 
wolves, salmon, desert tortoises, bugs and most certainly grizzly 
bears. 

There has not been one single recorded incident between a griz- 
zly bear and a motorized trail user that has resulted in the death 
of a bear. Numerous incidents between hikers and photographers 
have resulted in death or injury to humans involved and led to the 
destruction of the offending bear. 

And I repeat, there has not been one single recorded incident be- 
tween a motorized back country trail user and a grizzly bear that 
has resulted in the death of the bear. Yet, Federal agency land 
management plans abound with proposed motorized access restric- 
tions for the purpose of protecting the bear. Is something wrong 
with this picture? 

The truth is that the extreme antirecreation organizations are 
using innocent animals in their quest for exclusive use of our back 
country recreational areas. And it has become obvious by their ac- 
tions that they will settle for nothing less than a total elimination 
of first one recreation user group and then another. Back country 
horsemen, mountain bikers, and even some hikers are realizing 
that their access too is threatened. 

Reintroduction of the grizzly bear is of concern to recreationists 
nationwide. Even hikers have expressed their opposition to grizzly 
reintroduction in Washington State. One of our member organiza- 
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tions, the Washington Back Country Horsemen, has expressed its 
adamant opposition to grizzly reintroduction in areas they use. 

The fact is that while motorized recreationists are often excluded 
from grizzly recovery areas, it is the nonmotorized recreationists 
who are most at risk and consequently pose the most risk for the 
bear. 

In our home State, Idaho, grizzly reintroduction is opposed, not 
only by back country recreationists, but by our Governor in a Janu- 
ary 29, 1997, letter to Secretary Babbitt, by our wildlife manage- 
ment agency through a position statement approved by the Idaho 
Fish and Game Commission in May of this year and through a 
1997 joint memorial of the Idaho legislature adopted by nearly 
unanimous consent. 

I contacted Golden Linford of Rexburg, Idaho, Chairman of the 
Idaho House of Representatives Committee on Resources and Con- 
servation, for his personal perspective on this issue. Representative 
Linford said, “Sure, some folks fear the grizzly, but what we fear 
most are the Federal bureaucrats.” 

Representative Linford’s statement, “What we fear most are the 
Federal bureaucrats,” says a lot about what is happening on these 
wildlife issues. Resource users. State and local government offi- 
cials, and recreationists care about our wildlife. We enjoy viewing 
them on our recreational outings into the back country, and we are 
willing to help protect them as we harvest our natural resources. 

We are appalled by the unprincipled use of animals, helpless or 
ferocious, endangered or not, as mere tools in a power play by 
greedy extremists to control our public lands. The hatemongering 
and the contrived user conflicts of these Green Advocacy Groups 
must not be rewarded. 

Secretary Babbitt, the Sierra Club, and Earthfirst do not rep- 
resent the environmental conscious of this country. We shouldn’t 
call the Green Advocacy Groups environmentalists and passively 
allow them to refer to us as antienvironmentalists. Neither should 
the League of Conservation Voters Index be the litmus test for con- 
gressional environmental responsibility. 

Just who are the real environmentalists? Just who really cares 
for our wildlife? Pushing to eliminate everyone’s impact on the en- 
vironment but your own doesn’t make you an environmentalist. 
The Green Advocacy Groups and their allies in Congress and our 
land management agencies are no longer for the environment. They 
are just against everyone else’s use of it. 

Chairman Chenoweth and members of this Committee, 
recreationists shouldn’t be discriminated against by our land man- 
agement agencies and treated like criminals. The cooperation and 
volunteerism of our members should be recognized and rewarded. 

On issues of environmental protection, we should be innocent un- 
less proven guilty instead of the other way around. We can use our 
natural resources wisely, share our back country recreation areas 
with one another and wildlife, and preserve our natural resources 
for the public instead of against the public. Thank you. 

[Statement of Mr. Collins may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much, Ms. Carlson. And now 
we would like to hear from Shirley Bugli, and you are with a citi- 
zens group entitled, “Concerned About Grizzlies”? 
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Ms. Bugli. That is right. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF SHIRLEY BUGLI, CONCERNED ABOUT 
GRIZZLIES, STEVENSVILLE, MONTANA 

Ms. Bugli. All right. Madam Chairman and members of the 
Committee on Forests and Forest Health, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you today. My name is Shirley Bugli. I am 
a lifelong, third generation resident of the Bitterroot Valley in 
western Montana. 

In appearing here today, I represent the citizens group, “Con- 
cerned About Grizzlies,” which is supported by 19 member organi- 
zations. I also represent the Montana Chapter of Women Involved 
in Farm Economics, WIFE, and Grassroots for Multiple Use, a citi- 
zens organization where I serve on the Board of Directors. 

The grizzly bear is a valued native of Montana and is the official 
animal of the State of Montana. The grizzly has existed in the 
State throughout recorded history. With the establishment of live- 
stock ranches and communities in Montana, the effective range of 
the grizzly bear was generally restricted to the ranges of the North- 
ern Rocky Mountains contiguous to the Continental Divide. 

This situation worked well for both the bear and human settlers. 
Occasional predations by the grizzly bear on domestic livestock 
were quickly controlled and a carefully regulated hunting season 
kept bear numbers at a level that maintained a viable breeding 
population of bears without overly encroaching on their human 
neighbors. The grizzly bear reintroduction program appears to be 
aimed at curing problems that do not actually exist. 

Concerned About Grizzlies supporters have two overriding things 
in common. We live, work, recreate among, and depend heavily 
upon the natural resources within and surrounding our Bitterroot 
Valley, and we are all strongly opposed to the introduction of griz- 
zly bears in the Selway-Bitterroot and the Frank Church River of 
No Return Wildernesses. 

To date, over 5,000 people in Ravalli County have signed peti- 
tions and 28 groups have signed on as opposing the proposal to in- 
troduce grizzlies into the Bitterroot Mountains. A telephone survey 
designed by Dr. Raymond Karr, Ph.D. Forest-Sociology, was done 
on September 9, 1995, in which 388 calls were completed in Ravalli 
County. 

One question was asked, “Do you favor the placing of grizzly bear 
in the Selway-Bitterroot Range? Yes, no, or undecided.” An over- 
whelming majority of 59 percent opposed the introduction of grizzly 
bear. The ratio of pro and con surveyed was three-to-one against 
the proposal. 

Since the last census in 1990, the rate of population growth in 
Ravalli County is 30.4 percent. Many homes are appearing in the 
forested lands along the fringes of the national forest. Some are no 
farther than three or four miles from the eastern boundary of the 
Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness. 

Some of these new places are home to a few horses or cattle. Oth- 
ers are content with a family dog or cat. These animals or pets so 
close to the wilderness represent an attractive bait for a hungry 
grizzly. 
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Dr. Stephen Arno, wildfire research scientist, has noted the 
marked decline of whitebark pine that used to be common in the 
higher elevations of the Selway-Bitterroot. Dr. Arno’s research has 
shown that there is just one significant band of whitebark pine re- 
maining and that is located in the higher elevations along the Bit- 
terroot front overlooking the valley. 

Seeds from whitebark pine cones are a preferred food for bears. 
Once this stand of whitebark pine is discovered by introduced 
grizzlies, they are almost certain to return to that stand year after 
year to feed. Denning on adjacent lower slopes will likely result in 
hungry grizzlies descending to the populated Bitterroot Valley in 
the spring when they emerge from their winter hibernation. 

Taking into account the sharply increased population of the Bit- 
terroot Valley and the expected patterns of grizzly behavior, the 
conclusion is unescapable. More people and bears are going to be 
forced together. Bear encounters can have a variety of outcomes, 
but eventually a human is maimed or killed and a bear dies. 

Bear predation on livestock will certainly increase bear-human 
encounters. These encounters seldom have happy endings. The role 
of the Federal Government in deliberately creating this situation is 
highly questionable. 

The Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness is well used during the sum- 
mer and fall seasons. In the late spring and early summer, the 
Selway River is a popular float trip from Paradise to Selway Falls. 
The numbers of people using the river are carefully limited by the 
Forest Service to one party of no more than 16 persons per day. 
However, during the recreation season, the river corridor is stead- 
ily used by hikers, trail riders, and hunters as well as rafters. 

The many different people that have become part of our group 
have a wide variety of concerns about the grizzly. One of those con- 
cerns is fear. The degree of risk is immaterial. The fact is that 
some people are simply terrified of grizzly bears and will not risk 
even the remotest chance of an encounter. Introduction of grizzly 
bears into the Selway-Bitterroot will have the effect of closing an- 
other area to those people. 

As citizens, we are concerned about the cost of the grizzly bear 
reintroduction program. In 1993, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
projected an estimated cost of the grizzly bear recovery program at 
$26 million. In these days of budget reductions and belt tightening, 
it seems frivolous to spend scarce Federal dollars on a totally un- 
necessary activity. 

In closing, I would assure you that we are not antigrizzly bear. 
We hold a deep love and respect for the land and its inhabitants. 
We are ranchers, farmers, guides, foresters, horsemen and women, 
anglers, campers, and forest users. We believe that we have had a 
part in assuring that our land has remained beautiful and fruitful. 

We are also confident that the grizzly bear will do just fine if we 
just let them alone and make sure the grizzly bear population 
doesn’t get out of hand as it is threatening to do around Yellow- 
stone. 

Thank you and I do have some maps of the wilderness that is 
marked off, and you can see how very, very closely it comes to our 
valley floor, and a petition of 3,500 signers here from the Bitterroot 
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Valley. There is another petition I didn’t bring with me. Thank you 
very much. 

[Statement of Ms. Bugli may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Without objection, we will enter it into the 
record. 

[Map and petition may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chair recognizes Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you, Madam Chairman. Kathleen, you are a 
strong supporter, aren’t you, of collaborative process to try to deal 
with the conflicts in natural resource management? 

Ms. Benedetto. Yes, I am. I think that it is a real opportunity 
for people with differing perspectives to come together and to un- 
derstand one another and work out solutions that are beneficial to 
those local areas. What happens often in this collaborative process 
is the local people can come together and craft a solution. 

But it is difficult to get that solution implemented because people 
outside of the local area, say, national environmental organiza- 
tions, may not support the solution that local environmental orga- 
nizations have entered into and often will file injunctions or law- 
suits to prevent the solution from going forward. 

And I also believe sometimes that it is — if people do not share 
the same principles for how to protect the environment, it often is 
difficult to come to a consensus where people really understand 
what they have discussed. 

Mr. Hill. Sometimes you don’t reach agreement. I mean 

Ms. Benedetto. Yes. Sometimes you don’t reach agreement. 

Mr. Hill. In this instance, there is some collaborative effort went 
forward. I have some concerns about whether that was a broad 
based collaborative effort. You know, could you comment on that? 
Would you agree with my concern or not or 

Ms. Benedetto. Are you speaking about the group in Libby? 

Mr. Hill. Yes. No. I am talking about here on the reintroduction 
of grizzlies in the Selway-Bitterroot. 

Ms. Benedetto. I can’t address specifically what that particular 
group has come up with and who was involved in that group. I am 
not familiar with all of the players in that group. I think Rita may 
be able to answer part of that a little bit better than I can. 

Ms. Carlson. I am not sure what group he is talking about. 

Mr. Hill. I will come back to that because you have made some 
specific recommendations or some general recommendations here. 
One of the concerns that you have is that a citizens group could 
be created. The local community could be enticed into supporting 
this effort because the citizens group is created, and then either by 
virtue of a change in mind of the Secretary or by virtue of a chal- 
lenge to their authority by an outside group, they could end up 
with no authority, and then we would end up with a top-down 
management of this reintroduction. I mean, is that a summary 
kind of what you 

Ms. Benedetto. Yes. That is exactly right, and I think you can 
look at other issues in other parts of the country and see where 
that has clearly been the case. And I think the Quincy Library 
Group is probably one of the most famous instances where that oc- 
curred. 
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And this was a group of — and it was initiated by the local envi- 
ronmentalists in town who recognized that the policies that they 
were implementing and pushing forward were not working and was 
having a very severe, adverse impact on the community of Quincy. 

So the resource providers and the local environmental groups 
came together, worked out a solution, and were unsuccessful at get- 
ting it accepted because the national environmental organizations 
filed injunctions or were strongly opposed to it. They have taken 
their proposal to the State legislature, and it has now been intro- 
duced into Congress. And, unfortunately, I don’t remember the 
number of the bill. 

Mr. Hill. Following on on that, where should we go from here? 
What should Congress do in your mind about this issue, the re- 
introduction of grizzly bears in the Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness 
Areas? What do you think we ought to do now? What should our 
next step be? What should the Forest Service’s next step be? What 
should the Fish and Wildlife Service’s next step be in your opinion? 

Ms. Benedetto. In my opinion, what I think would be most ap- 
propriate is to take the resources that they are trying to spend on 
this process and let us finish the studies that were initiated in 
other areas where they have recovery programs going on. 

And I think if we can finish those studies, we would have some 
information and data that would either help support what they 
want to do in the Selway-Bitterroot proposed recovery area, and 
they would have the information so that they could make a better 
decision. 

I know that in the Bob Marshall Wilderness Area there are out- 
fitters up there who would like to have a real census on — a thor- 
ough census on how many bears are actually up there. What is the 
population? So I think before we go and start all kinds of new 
projects, we ought to finish the projects that we have already initi- 
ated. 

And, again, before going forward with this plan, I think you need 
to do the socioeconomic studies and the cumulative effect studies. 
And then you will have a more complete body of data to make an 
appropriate decision on. 

Mr. Hill. We don’t have a socioeconomic study done on this? 

Ms. Benedetto. No. And from what I understand, we do not 
have a socioeconomic study done on the Cabinet-Yaak grizzly re- 
introduction area. 

Mr. Hill. If I might follow on with this, just this line at this 
point is that — I mean, your experience is substantially driven by 
the experience you have had up there in the Kootenai Forest 

Ms. Benedetto. That is correct. 

Mr. Hill, [continuing] where early on the suggestions of the com- 
munity is that one set of circumstances would govern and then 
what ended up happening is that the game changed, if you will. 

Ms. Benedetto. The game changed. 

Mr. Hill. And it had a substantial impact on recreationists. It 
has had a substantial — a great impact on the economy of those 
communities? 

Ms. Benedetto. That is correct. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you, Kathleen. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Hill. I would like to ask Rita 
Carlson, what effect do you believe that the introduction of the 
grizzly bear will have on timber sales and other multiple uses in 
your area? 

Ms. Carlson. Based on what has happened in Montana, even 
though they claim that there would be no effect — we heard that 
testimony earlier today — it did, in fact, have a big effect in the 
Cabinet-Yaak area. And I see no reason for it to be any different 
for us. And with the decline in timber sales that we have seen over 
the last few years, I view this is just another ploy to yet limit our 
access to timber supply and recreational areas as well. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. So you did see a substantial change in man- 
agement practices? 

Ms. Carlson. Yes, I did. Over in the Libby area they certainly 
did. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And primarily those were in timber sales and 
recreation? 

Ms. Carlson. That is true. In the Libby area, they told them 
that to offset the degree or the lower numbers in timber sales that 
they should look toward recreation, that tourism was their future. 
And so they looked, and Libby is surrounded by large mountains 
so they were going to put in a ski slope, but they couldn’t because 
the ideal mountain for the ski slope was right in the midst of the 
grizzly bear recovery area. So that just didn’t materialize at all. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Very interesting. Shirley, I wanted to ask you, 
are there any other concerns that you have with the introduction 
of the grizzly bear that you didn’t make in your statement? 

Ms. Bugli. Yes. There is one statement I would like to make, 
and I do think it is pertaining directly to this. I would like our De- 
partment of Interior to stop funding all of these organizations that 
are the environmental organizations that are using the funds to do 
this. I feel it is our tax dollars that are coming back through the 
massive amounts of funding that the Department of Interior gives 
to the environmental groups. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Would you like to elaborate on that? Who are 
they funding? 

Ms. Bugli. I had a list that came from a magazine that was 
called, “Ecologic,” and it was published — I am sorry I don’t have it 
with me. I do have access to it, and it was a list of 1995, and it 
was funding the conservation — Nature Conservancy, the Wilder- 
ness Society, Trout Unlimited — just a number. I think that there 
were $44 million on that list alone and probably one-third of the 
list were the environmental organizations. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Would you mind supplying that information 
for the Committee? 

Ms. Bugli. I will. I will have to wait until I get home to do it, 
but I will do that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Hill, do you have any other questions? 

Mr. Hill. I do, yes. Madam Chairman. Shirley, you brought a pe- 
tition with 3,500 people from Ravalli County? 

Ms. Bugli. Yes, I did. It is just one of the petitions. 

Mr. Hill. Are you aware are there any members of the Ravalli 
County Commission who support reintroduction of grizzlies? 
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Ms. Bugli. I am sorry. I should know that answer, but I don’t 
believe so, but I am not real sure. 

Mr. Hill. I am pretty sure that you are right. And legislators? 
I see, for example, that on your Board of Directors Steve 
Benedict 

Ms. Bugli. He doesn’t support grizzly reintroduction. 

Mr. Hill. He is the State Senator representing that area. And 
you indicated that you represent I think 19 groups? 

Ms. Bugli. Nineteen groups. 

Mr. Hill. Are you aware were any of those 19 groups asked to 
participate in the collaborative process that initiated the reintro- 
duction or the proposal to reintroduce grizzly bears in the Selway- 
Bitterroot? 

Ms. Bugli. Not that I really am aware of. We have had several 
meetings over grizzly bears, and when we stood up and voiced our 
concerns, we were called radical people and not representative of 
the Bitterroot Valley. 

Mr. Hill. So your participation was limited to just appearance 
at public meetings during the scoping process for the environ- 
mental impact statement, but there was a community collaborative 
process that went on, and you weren’t a participant or your groups 
were not a participant of that collaborative process that you are 
aware of? 

Ms. Bugli. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Hill. And I guess that leads me to the next question. One 
of the things — and I think that, Kathleen, you made this point — 
is that the number 1 thing about making a reintroduction success- 
ful is to have people accept bears. 

Ms. Benedetto. That is correct. 

Mr. Hill. Because that is necessary. It is the people’s encounter 
with bears. People have to change how they behave in the forests, 
how they use the forests, et cetera. Shirley, is it your sense, and 
it is certainly my sense, that there is substantial public opposition 
in Ravalli County to this reintroduction? 

Ms. Bugli. Very definitely. 

Mr. Hill. And there are some who are suggesting that there are 
public opinion polls that show 60 or 70 percent support. You have 
done some polling I think that would conflict with that. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Ms. Bugli. Well, in my statement, there were 388 people that 
were polled randomly from the telephone directory, and it was a 
three-to-one margin against and the simple statement of do you 
support the grizzly bears being reintroduced — ^yes, no, and unde- 
cided. 

Mr. Hill. So that wasn’t a poll used to try to manipulate the re- 
sults? It was a simple polling 

Ms. Bugli. No. It was just a simple poll. 

Mr. Hill. And anecdotally — I mean, just in your knowledge of 
the community that you live in, is it your opinion that two-thirds 
of the people there support reintroduction of the grizzly bears? 

Ms. Bugli. Oh, I think it is a very, very small number of people 
that would support it; in fact, so small that when they do testify 
in support of it, they run out the door quickly. 
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Mr. Hill. And the opposition there is substantially based on fear. 
Is that right? I mean, people are afraid of grizzly bears, aren’t 
they? 

Ms. Bugli. Well, fear and economics. 

Mr. Hill. And one of the reasons for that is that the valley that 
you live in there is substantially still associated with timber. We 
have I don’t know — how many log home manufacturing companies 
are there there? I don’t know if you know the answer to that, but 
there are probably more in that valley than there is anywhere else 
in America or anywhere else in the world. 

Ms. Bugli. Yes. I believe so and it is still a very strong agri- 
culture area, although we are weakening. We are getting so many 
people in there, but our valley is only 80 miles long and 20 miles 
wide. And if anyone wants to look at the map, the boundary — you 
can see where the boundary comes right down into our area where 
it will be the logical place for the bears to come. 

Mr. Hill. And, I mean, the wilderness — the reintroduction area 
isn’t very far from residences? 

Ms. Bugli. Within a mile or two some places. 

Mr. Hill. Right. And that is an area of rapidly growing popu- 
lation. Isn’t that correct? 

Ms. Bugli. That is right. 

Mr. Hill. So the likelihood of encounters between bears and peo- 
ple is substantial. And I found it interesting — I was in — two weeks 
ago in Cut Bank, and the Chairman doesn’t know where Cut Bank 
is, but you know where Cut Bank is — and the people in Cut Bank, 
Montana, are concerned about grizzly bears. 

And you ask them why, and it is the grizzly bear is coming out 
of the Bob Marshall and grizzly bears coming from Glacier Park. 
I don’t know how far that is, but I think it is about probably at 
least 50 — 60 miles. And they frequently have encounters with 
bears. They have wide-ranging areas. They range out of the forests 
and so it is understandable why you have that fear, and I under- 
stand it as well. 

Well, thank you, all of you. I really appreciate your traveling this 
far to be here to represent Montana and Idaho citizens groups, and 
it has been very informative. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you all very much for your very valu- 
able testimony. And if you wish to supplement the record, you are 
welcome to do it. The record will remain open for 2 weeks. Thank 
you. 

We call the next panel; Phil Church, Resource Organization on 
Timber Supply from Lewiston, Idaho; Hank Fischer, Defenders of 
Wildlife, Missoula, Montana; Jim Riley, Intermountain Forest In- 
dustry Association, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Tom France, National 
Wildlife Federation, Missoula, Montana. As with the previous 
panel, I wonder if you will all rise and raise your right hands 
please? 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. We will begin our testimony with Mr. France. 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS FRANCE, NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION, MISSOULA, MONTANA 

Mr. France. Thank you, Madam Chairman. My name is Tom 
France. I am with the National Wildlife Federation, and my office 
is in Missoula, Montana. And while I am often accused of rep- 
resenting one of those big green national organizations, our office 
has been there for 15 years, and I have lived in Missoula for 25, 
and gone to the University of Montana and graduated from law 
school there in 1981. 

So my national organization always accuses me of going local on 
them so I am never quite sure where I am on these issues. And 
I think that that is at least the beginning of the National Wildlife 
Federation’s efforts in developing a citizen management proposal 
for the grizzly bear reintroduction into the Selway-Bitterroot Wil- 
derness. 

Other members of the panel are going to talk about the origins 
of our discussions with the timber industry about how we might ac- 
complish grizzly bear reintroduction. I wanted to use my time 
today — I have submitted written testimony — ^but to try and respond 
to some of the concerns that we have heard from the panelists. 

And I think it is appropriate that I do this because throughout 
the three or 4 years that we have been working on the citizen man- 
agement alternative with the Resource Organization on Timber 
Supply and the Intermountain Forest Industry Association, we 
have tried hard to listen to concerns. 

We have tried hard to change the rule as we have heard others 
make points that we thought had merit and doing a better job of 
reflecting local concerns about the economy and local concerns 
about recreation and local concerns about how we manage wildlife 
species in the Northern Rockies. 

I have heard several concerns today about Rule 14, the compo- 
nent of the citizen management rule that we developed that deals 
with how the Secretary of Interior might reclaim authority from 
the Citizen Management Committee. And let me assure the Chair- 
man that on both sides of the aisle, conservationists accuse us of 
giving away the farm to citizen managers. 

Others on the more conservative side, of course, are afraid that 
Secretary Babbitt will swoop in immediately upon the Citizen Man- 
agement Committee being appointed and take back the authority 
and use it only from inside the Beltway in Washington, DC. 

But certainly we constructed that part of the rule, recognizing 
that under the Endangered Species Act, Secretary Babbitt or who- 
ever might inhabit the Department of Interior legally has to retain 
authority. But we also recognize that within the framework of the 
Citizen Management Committee, we wanted to vest all of the rel- 
evant decisionmaking authority locally, and we think we have set 
up a rule that does that. 

As we constructed it — and here is what you might call our intent 
in constructing it — the Secretary can only call back authority 
where decisions aren’t leading to recovery. And we used recovery 
in a programmatic sense. We did not use it to say that any specific 
decision would be second-guessed by the Secretary but rather a se- 
ries of decisions that were not or are not leading to the grizzly bear 
populations in the Selway-Bitterroot prospering. 
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And, again, following on this theme of listening, we heard some 
comments today that I think we will think long and hard about. 
Perhaps we can strengthen that part of the rule, and as we go 
through the EIS process, that is I think the kind of constructive di- 
alog we want to have. 

In response to concerns that we heard from the Bitterroot Valley 
that it was a rapidly growing area, something we all recognize, we 
changed our rule in midcourse to reflect the fact that the Bitter- 
root — of all the areas adjacent to the national forest lands and wil- 
derness areas that make up the Selway-Bitterroot and central 
Idaho roadless and wilderness country, the Bitterroot does have the 
densest population, and we recognize that conflicts there were real- 
ly going to be irresolvable. There wasn’t the space for grizzlies and 
people. 

So the rule that we constructed, and I believe it is reflected in 
what the Department will release with the EIS, says that grizzly 
bears won’t be pile rated in the Bitterroot, that they will be moved 
back up into the wilderness country. 

And out of that experience, we also developed language where 
other parts of the experimental population area where conflicts 
were really irresolvable could be designated by the Citizen Manage- 
ment Committee as areas where we simply don’t want bears and 
where bear occupancy and use will be discouraged. 

And I bring that to the Committee’s attention as another place 
where we tried to hear what the concerns were in a place where 
we think if people pay attention to how this rule has evolved over 
time, they will recognize that this can be an adaptive process, that 
their input can have impact on how the decision is finally going to 
look. 

That leads me to a third point, and we have heard several ques- 
tions for the Committee about the collaborative process that we set 
up and whether we engaged with other responsible organizations, 
and we did our best. But no one appointed us. We just got together 
and said, “Jeez, there is a big problem out here. How can we solve 
it?” We started small. We worked large. 

We have, for the last year since we put out our draft of a rule, 
tried to meet with everyone we can, and I want to assure that 
Committee that that is still our commitment. We wish to exclude 
no one from this process, and if there is a group in McCall or a 
group in Lewiston or a group in Salmon, we are anxious to go down 
and talk with them and see whether we can’t build our partnership 
with them. 

So those are a few of the things we have done to address con- 
cerns, and that is certainly the theme that we have tried to incor- 
porate throughout our efforts on this issue. Thank you very much. 

[Statement of Mr. Erance may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Erance. And the Chair recog- 
nizes Jim Riley from Intermountain Eorest Industry Association, 
Coeur d’Alene. Mr. Riley? 

STATEMENT OF JIM RILEY, INTERMOUNTAIN FOREST 
INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION, COEUR d’ALENE, IDAHO 

Mr. Riley. Thank you. Chairman Chenoweth, and members of 
the committee. I am Jim Riley. I am the Executive Vice President 
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of the Intermountain Forest Industry Association with head- 
quarters in Coeur d’Alene and also offices in Boise, Idaho, and Mis- 
soula, Montana. Our association is privileged to represent the for- 
est products businesses, the majority of them in both Idaho and 
Montana, as well as the private forest owners in those two States. 

With your permission, I will submit my full statement for the 
record and just highlight a couple of elements of this which I think 
are particularly relevant to today’s conversation. 

First, let me report that like so many others who have testified 
today, our history with this proposal began with the recovery plan 
that was advanced by the Fish and Wildlife Service in 1993. And 
our response in 1993 and 1994 to that plan was the same response 
you have seen throughout the West as endangered species pro- 
posals have been advanced upon communities and industries, and 
that was of vigorous resistance. 

We didn’t believe it was necessary, appropriate, or workable, and 
spent many hours trying to persuade the Fish and Wildlife Service 
to withdraw their recovery proposal. We were not making much 
progress with that, and in 1995 under the guidance of the late Seth 
Diamond, who was our wildlife biologist out of Missoula, Montana, 
with his expertise on both the ESA and on grizzly bear manage- 
ment, persuaded our membership to take a fresh look at our ap- 
proach to this issue and our way of addressing the recovery pro- 
posal. 

Under Seth’s direction, we began meetings with the other folks 
who I am privileged to be with on this panel today to talk about 
a more productive way than the high profile conflicts that have al- 
ways characterized these issues for us to engage each other over 
grizzly bear management. 

And I want to assure everybody, those were not easy conversa- 
tions, and they took many hours, and there was much contention 
among the people at this table as we tried to work through what 
has become known today as the citizens management proposal. 

This proposal was born, from our organization’s standpoint, not 
just because of those conversations but because of our experience 
throughout Idaho and Montana with what we see as failed grizzly 
bear management policy. I began my career working with a saw- 
mill in Dutois, Wyoming, which is closed today in part because of 
the management constraints that grizzly bear management placed 
on the timber supply in that area. 

I worked in the Targhee National Forest where we tried to enter 
into negotiations with grizzly bear advocacy groups to try to find 
a way — a formula to keep the sawmill, which is now closed there 
today, in business. I have worked. Congressman Hill, at great 
length in the Swan Valley trying to resolve the issue there of griz- 
zly bear management and found the distressing situation where 
citizens have worked with the Federal Government to ensure more 
bears show up. 

You would think that would free up constraints on other uses. It 
only made those constraints more binding, not less binding and be- 
cause of those experiences and those failed policies made — moti- 
vated us to try to find something new, and that is what this pro- 
posal was all about. 
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The citizens management concept, which you have before you, we 
believe that that is not only the best way but the only way to bring 
about sustainable bear populations in this area and to incorporate 
the interest of local communities, not just override them. The pro- 
posal that we have supported in concept includes three principal 
parts that are extremely important, which I outline in my state- 
ment. 

And the first of which is that the Secretary of Interior fully dele- 
gates management authority to the citizens. Second of which is 
that the populations be classified as nonessential and experi- 
mental. And the third of which is that the recovery zone be defined 
in a manner which minimizes conflict, not seek to create conflict. 

Now, having said that, I also want to echo Tom France’s view 
that in putting this together and talking with folks in the commu- 
nities about this, the collaborative process is very difficult. We are 
private citizens. We have other things we work on. We began with 
the people around this table and then have tried over the last 12 
months to the best of our ability to talk to anybody who was inter- 
ested in talking about this. 

I know Seth made several trips to Ravalli County and other 
places. I just want to underscore it was not our intention to exclude 
anyone. It was our intention to include as many people as were in- 
terested in the citizens sense about this. 

Issues have arisen in our conversations and continue to arise 
today which need further attention, and we support attention of 
that. First, the question regarding the legal authority to create the 
Citizen Management Committee that has been talked about in 
many places. Section 14 has been raised. We would just say it is 
a simple matter. This has to be a real delegation of authority. It 
cannot be a sham committee for this proposal to continue to gain 
our endorsement as the right way to proceed. 

Second, our ongoing questions about the science of the bear and 
what this area can sustain and not sustain in terms of bear popu- 
lations. Those are also important questions that we think need a 
response. And most importantly are the personal safety concerns 
that have been raised over and repeatedly. Those need to be accom- 
modated. 

In conclusion, I would say that the IFIA has long advanced the 
perspective that no single use of our forest lands ought to preclude 
any other. And it is because of this point of view that we have come 
to have these conversations about grizzly bears. I would also say 
that we have promoted the concept of local decisionmaking by the 
people affected by decisions as being the right way to solve re- 
source management problems. 

This proposal is consistent with that long-held view of ours, and 
I would also say, and underscore, that I believe that it is fun- 
damentally wrong for the Federal Government to impose a species, 
particularly one that brings the personal safety concerns that the 
grizzly bear does, upon citizens of any State without the acceptance 
of those citizens. 

It is because of that idea and the idea that it is fundamentally 
right for the Federal Government to facilitate citizens’ management 
of those species that this proposal has gained acceptance within 
our association. 
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And so it is because of those very same concerns that have been 
raised elsewhere that we find this to be a creative solution to that 
problem. I appreciate the opportunity to testify and will look for- 
ward to questions at the end of this panel. Thank you. 

[Statement of Mr. Riley may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Riley. Mr. Church is recog- 
nized from Resource Organization on Timber Supply. 

STATEMENT OF PHIL CHURCH, RESOURCE ORGANIZATION ON 
TIMBER SUPPLY, LEWISTON, IDAHO 

Mr. Church. Good afternoon. Thank you, Chairman Chenoweth 
and Committee. Thank you for this opportunity to be able to testify 
before you. I am Co-Chairman of ROOTS, Resource Organization 
on Timber Supply — can you hear me OK? — made up of organized 
labor and industry entities. The group was formed to work on nat- 
ural resource issues on the Clearwater National Forest and the 
Nez Perce National Forest. 

A brief history of what we went through so you can understand 
why we promote the concept of the Citizen Management Com- 
mittee. When we first started a little over 4 years ago, we went to 
some meetings in Orangeville, Idaho, and those meetings were 
hosted by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the Idaho Fish 
and Game. 

And it was at these meetings that, you know, we learned that 
should a bear wander into this area, then without our proposal 
then that bear would be listed under Section 7 of the Endangered 
Species Act with full protection. 

In addition, the original proposed area from the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Fish and Game was about one-third of the 
roaded front which would have locked us out of that area for any 
harvestable timber, plus all the unroaded area, plus the proposed 
wilderness area. So the original plan was a lot broader than it is 
now. 

We had a tremendous fear of loss of jobs, destruction of families, 
and at that time we came away with a statement of not only no, 
but hell no. We were not going to tolerate these actions. We were 
going to fight it in any way we could. 

We studied the issues, and we learned that, again, should a bear 
wander in from the neighboring State of Montana, that bear will 
be protected. Again, I want to reemphasize that point because then 
we are locked out of that area regardless. There is no input. There 
is no say. We are locked out of it. 

We also learned by studying that there is more to the ESA than 
simply Section 7. I firmly believe the Endangered Species Act is 
broken and needs to be repaired. Based on our discussions, four 
groups came together, and it wasn’t limited to these four groups. 

We sent out invitations to as many groups as we could; again, 
anyone that would be willing to participate. Several groups said no. 
Several groups said they would like to be kept informed of the situ- 
ation. Those groups were ROOTS, Defenders of Wildlife, National 
Defenders of Wildlife, and IFIA — the groups here before you. 
Again, we had an open-door policy to participate, most of which, 
again, simply wanted to be kept apprized of it. 
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Because of our labor and management background, we realized 
simply saying no is not an option. Under the Endangered Species 
Act, we looked for what was negotiable and what was not. The 
whole purpose was to perform damage control, again remembering 
our sisters and brothers and the loss of jobs, the destruction of fam- 
ilies over the spotted owl issue. It was during that same period of 
time. And how the grizzly bear and those issues have been handled 
in Montana devastating whole communities. We recognized that 
and wanted to minimize that damage to our areas. 

I did want to add one other point. If that bear under the first 
proposal would have been reintroduced, it would have been reintro- 
duced into the very back yard of such cities as Elk City. Elk City 
was part of the proposed area. 

We came up with the concept utilizing a Citizen Management 
Committee, and the bear would be reintroduced into the wilderness 
of the Selway-Bitterroot as a nonessential experimental population. 
The Citizen Management Committee is the way of the future. 

The grizzly bear is a controversial issue by itself. But remove the 
bear from that issue, from the equation, and put it in its place — 
bull trout or salmon. Citizens’ management has potential. The con- 
cept of citizens’ management is visionary, and I ask you to see the 
vision of the future. The Endangered Species Act is broken, and 
without citizens’ management and other changes to the Endan- 
gered Species Act, no one wins including the listed species. 

In closing, the Citizen Management Committee is a win-win con- 
cept that needs a chance. My membership does not want the bear, 
but they do see the value of a Citizen Management Committee and 
are willing to give that a chance. Thank you and I will be happy 
to answer any questions. 

[Statement of Mr. Church may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Church, and you saw a little 
bit of flurry of activity up here. It is because they have called us 
to a vote. We have a 15-minute vote on the flag bill which will be 
interesting. But, Mr. Eischer, before we proceed with your testi- 
mony, since Congressman Hill has left, I am going to run out too 
so that we can resume the Committee just as quickly as possible. 
So if I can ask your indulgence and recess the Committee tempo- 
rarily, we will be back in just a moment. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The bill that we just voted on was a prohibi- 
tion against desecration of the American flag, and so as you can 
imagine that one passed by a wide majority. I would like to return 
now to our activity and the business of the Committee and resume 
testimony with Hank Eischer. It really is nice to see you again, Mr. 
Eischer. We are going to have to quit meeting like this. 

STATEMENT OF HANK FISCHER, DEFENDERS OF WILDLIFE, 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 

Mr. Eischer. You had me nervous there for a second. Madam 
Chairman, Congressman Hill, thank you very much for having me 
here. I am Hank Eischer. I am the Northern Rockies Representa- 
tive for Defenders of Wildlife. Defenders is a national nonprofit 
wildlife conservation organization. I am in Missoula, Montana. Our 
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organization has approximately 200,000 members, many of them in 
Montana and Idaho. 

I have worked for Defenders for 20 years and have been in- 
tensely involved in these endangered species issues, and most re- 
cently very involved with the wolf restoration issue. I think plainly 
wolf restoration will be viewed as an historic conservation achieve- 
ment. While many people don’t agree with it, the action is going 
to influence the conservation of large predators all around the 
world. 

But I would be just as quick to add that while wolf restoration 
in Yellowstone and central Idaho may be a historic achievement, it 
is a less than perfect conservation model for three reasons. 

First of all, it cost too much, second, it took too long; and third, 
there are still too many people in the region who are upset that 
it ever happened at all. It is that combination of factors that has 
drawn our group together and made us try to seek a better way 
to conserve endangered species, and that is what we will present 
to you here today. 

I have my prepared statement, which I will submit for the 
record. I thought I would go over a few items that came up in testi- 
mony today that might help elucidate this issue a bit more. First 
of all, I wanted to talk a bit about the issue of public support for 
Bitterroot grizzly restoration. 

It is frequently asserted that there is no support for Bitterroot 
grizzly restoration. Defenders of Wildlife, along with the National 
Wildlife Federation, commissioned a poll that was conducted in 
April of this year. We hired a firm called Responsive Management, 
which is the leading market research firm in the United States on 
fish and wildlife issues. 

This organization has been hired frequently by the Montana De- 
partment of Fish, Wildlife and Parks; Wyoming Gam and Fish De- 
partment; Idaho Game and Fish Department. It is generally recog- 
nized as the leading firm in the United States on wildlife polling. 
And we will make sure that we get you a copy of the poll so that 
you can see that for yourself. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. 

Mr. Fischer. But, Tom, maybe you could take away the map 
there. There are a couple key points that I want to go over in this 
poll that are important. First of all, on — Tom, could you — the order 
of those isn’t right. Could you put the first one up with the no con- 
ditions? That is the one. The first sheet is the basic question of 
support and opposition, with no conditions attached to it. It shows 
46 percent support grizzly restoration, 35 percent oppose, 19 per- 
cent have no opinion or did not know. 

Now, I would be quick to point out to you that in my view, the 
actual percentages are not that important. It is plain there are a 
substantial number of people who support grizzly restoration, just 
as there are also a substantial number of people who oppose it. 
And we respect that opposition. 

We know it is important to acknowledge the opposition. We know 
it is out there, and we know we have to deal with it. That has real- 
ly been the point of our work for the last couple of years — trying 
to develop a constructive way to deal with the opposition and re- 
spond to their legitimate concerns. 
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The results of this poll that are really most important have to 
do with when we tested the four primary conditions of our citizen 
management alternative and how that influenced response. Can I 
have the second one, Tom? The one on the floor I think. OK. And 
what this one shows is that under the conditions that we have a 
Citizen Management Committee, cost minimization, no land use re- 
strictions, bear relocated from populated areas, we find that the 
support goes up to 62 percent; opposition 30 percent; no opinion 8 
percent. 

And there is a final chart that shows in all three categories — peo- 
ple are opponents, supporters, and those who have no opinion — 
they all became more supportive of grizzly restoration when we in- 
cluded the citizen management aspect to it. Most notably, people 
who were uncertain went up the most, but even supporters and op- 
ponents became more supportive when they learned about the cit- 
izen management alternative. 

And so my point here is very simple. We have gone to many 
places, and I would like to talk to you more about that. We have 
had extensive conversations with the Idaho legislature, especially 
with the Grizzly Bear Oversight Committee that was appointed by 
the Idaho legislature. We have talked with them. We have made 
visits to many small towns in Montana and Idaho, and what we 
find is when we talk to people and have the chance to explain this 
citizen management alternative to them, they become more sup- 
portive. We think it is an alternative that has a lot of promise to 
gain broad support. 

In closing, I find it a curious irony that we hear today many, 
many stories about how the Endangered Species Act isn’t working 
for one reason or another, and yet people remain firmly resistant 
to trying something new. 

To me, that is the absolute reason why we need to try something 
new because some of our current techniques are not working well. 
And we must have the confidence to try new approaches to species 
restoration if we are going to avoid continued polarization. Thank 
you. 

[Statement of Mr. Fischer may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Fischer, and we will open the 
questioning with Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Madam Chairman, and thank all of you 
members of the panel. I would just like to comment first of all I 
encourage you in your process. I am, as was mentioned earlier, a 
strong advocate of collaborative process. And I know that you folks 
have invested a lot in a collaborative effort here. I have expressed 
some concerns about that and I will in my questioning. 

But I would certainly urge you to stay with this because no mat- 
ter what the outcome here — I mean, I think that it is a construc- 
tive process with collaborative — I would ask all of you to answer 
this question, if you would. What is the value that we are after? 
Why is it so important that grizzly bears be reintroduced in this 
area at this time? What is that shared value? Start with you, Tom. 

Mr. France. Well, I think we have — each of the participants that 
have worked on this have values that are similar but not identical. 
Certainly for the National Wildlife Federation, our priority would 
be in recovering the grizzly bear in the Selway-Bitterroot-Frank 
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Church area as part of the larger recovery effort to restore bears 
in the lower 48. 

Having said that, we recognize that that recovery can only occur 
if we also create — we have got to create biological conditions where 
that occurs. We have got to create a habitat base for that species, 
but we also have to create a social contract about how we manage 
a large predator like the grizzly bear. And we think that what we 
have done in central Idaho with IFIA and with ROOTS and with 
Defenders of Wildlife achieves both of those objectives. 

It achieves the objective of establishing a grizzly bear population 
in the largest piece of grizzly habitat we have left in the lower 48, 
but it does it in a way that respects local communities and we 
think will enhance local economies. And I conclude by saying we 
have got a proposal here. We are certainly not sure where that is 
going to go, but we are committed to the long-term. We recognize 
that our job doesn’t stop when a grizzly bear is released in Moose 
Creek in the Selway, that there are a lot of things we have to work 
on after that to make that vision a reality. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Riley. Congressman, I would respond to that with two 
points, the first of which is that we have advanced the perspective 
for many years that no single use of our forest lands needs to pre- 
clude another, and that is because our industry has been on the 
losing end of that preclusion equation, if you will, on lots of issues. 

And if we are going to be true to that perspective, here is an 
issue where it is very difficult for us to argue that our use of the 
forest ought to preclude this other use of the forest, if you are with 
me. So that perhaps is at the foundation of what we are talking 
about. 

More immediate and more importantly to many of our members 
is the question of what would happen if we did nothing in this situ- 
ation. What would happen to the timber supply in the Bitterroot 
Valley if nothing was done at all and a bear showed up there 
today. And I would tell you that the answer to that under the cur- 
rent law, the Endangered Species Act, is because this is a listed 
species. 

It receives the full protections of the Endangered Species Act 
that we have seen in the Swan Valley and in Yellowstone and 
other places. And so this is as much, quite candidly, a defensive op- 
portunity for us as it is a way to advance the overall objective of 
what we see. So for those two reasons is what the value of this pro- 
posal is as we see it. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Church? 

Mr. Church. Mr. Riley said most of what I would say — damage 
control. Organized labor would look at it from the point of view. We 
have seen what took place over in Washington State with the spot- 
ted owl. Again, if that bear was to wander in, we know the bear 
has wandered in from Montana; has not taken up residency yet. 

If that bear was to take up residency, full protection under the 
Endangered Species Act, Section 7, and we don’t have a voice. This 
hearing is a moot point. There is nothing that can happen. That 
law is — it is a different story then. Everything changes. And we are 
trying to protect and minimize that damage. 

Mr. Hill. Those doggone Montana bears, huh? 
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Mr. Church. Sorry. 

Mr. Hill. They used to beat them in football too. They cheer the 
grizzlies on Saturdays down there in Ravalli County, and they 
curse them the rest of the week. But, anyway 

Mr. Fischer. I guess I would say simply that any collaborative 
effort depends on some convergence of interest. Our convergence is 
clearly we would like to see bears restored to this area, and I 
think, you know, these people want to make sure that it is done 
in a way that doesn’t significantly impact their interests. And I 
think that is the convergence. 

Mr. Hill. You know, but what I hear here is, you know, obvi- 
ously, we want to restore them — to restore more grizzlies. We want 
to have more grizzlies in the 48, and we want to restore the oppor- 
tunity to industry to be able to harvest timber. But the concerns 
that were expressed mostly today about this was human contact, 
the impact on people, just their everyday life, not jobs, although 
there is some concern about jobs — recreation, but also just safety 
of their children and sense of safety when they recreate. What 
about that? 

Mr. Fischer. If I could speak to that, you know, our poll asked 
that question directly, why were people opposed, and our poll 
showed that too, that almost on a five-to-one basis the primary rea- 
son people were afraid of this — were opposed to it because of fear 
of bears. It wasn’t the issues that we think like cost and like land 
use restrictions. Those were much lower. 

It was the fear issue. And in some ways, that is good news be- 
cause that is something that we can work on, although only to a 
certain level. I mean, there is a certain fear of bears that I think 
is similar to the fear some people have of flying on airplanes. And 
you can tell people driving to the airport you are more likely to die, 
and, jeez, I could regale you with all kinds of stories about how 
gruesome it is to be in an airplane crash and all the stories of peo- 
ple going down and all that. And it is. It is awful. It is terrible. 

But at the same time, we are all going to get on an airplane 
again. And in the same way, I think all of us are going to go to 
Yellowstone Park again. All of us are going to visit Alaska again, 
and I think in the future all of us are going to visit the Bitterroot, 
but we are going to do it with care. 

Mr. Hill. I just want to remind you when we start talking about 
air and water quality issues and the environmental impacts and 
risk to life, I want to remind you of the fact there is a risk in life. 
And when you talk about bears, it is that way in all parts of life. 
Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Hill. Mr. France and Mr. 
Fischer, my congratulations to you, Mr. Riley, Mr. Church, for ap- 
proaching this issue in a manner that I hope we see other issues 
with regards to local citizen management organizations being 
formed and work through these to key problems. Certainly, the 
Quincy Library Group proposal that was one of the first bills in 
front of this Committee I think is a prime example of how citizens 
and local interest groups can work together and achieve what ev- 
eryone wants. 

My biggest concern is now that the bill is out of committee, we 
are seeing a lot of national attention paid to this by the national 
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environmental groups. And while agreements are made locally, 
there is nothing that binds the same national group from moving 
ahead and then opposing the issue and either filing suit or coming 
in here and heavily lobbying against it. 

I know because I asked Mr. Fischer this same question in Mon- 
tana, and I remember his answer. You know, it is a free country, 
and we can’t bind people. And I understand that. But you can see 
our concern that while we may agree locally, while we may even, 
in essence, endorse this, there is no security in knowing that when 
you speak for the National Wildlife Federation or Defenders of 
Wildlife that when it reaches the implementation point that it is 
going to move ahead. Is there anything, Mr. France or Mr. Fischer, 
you can say that could give us any security about what you may 
agree to on the field being carried forward? 

Mr. France. Well, I would offer with one example, and I know 
there are differing opinions on the wolf recovery program, but that 
too was done under an experimental population rule. And we may 
disagree about the specifics of that rule, but, nonetheless, it was 
challenged. It was challenged by the Farm Bureau organizations in 
Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho. It was also challenged by the Na- 
tional Audubon Society and some other conservation groups. 

And I am privileged to represent National Wildlife and Defenders 
of Wildlife and the Idaho Wildlife Federation in intervening in that 
case and were there to see that that rule was an effort at com- 
promise. It may not have succeeded as well as we liked, but that 
middle course was where we wanted to be, and we backed that up 
by going into Court against other conservation organizations. 

And I think we have the same level of commitment, and that is 
why I made my comment earlier that in many ways if this plan is 
approved and we get the situation where some day we are putting 
a bear out in Moose Creek, you know, that is not the end of the 
story for the National Wildlife Federation. 

That has to be viewed as the beginning because that is when the 
success or failure of the citizen management approach starts to be 
measured. And it is all theory until then, and if we are going to 
make a proposal like this, we have to have a commitment to work- 
ing through as the implementation occurs. And we are well aware 
of that, and we will do our best. 

Mr. Fischer. If I could make one comment? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Sure. 

Mr. Fischer. What I would say is, you know, I appreciate your 
kind words about our process, but at the same time it is very nec- 
essary for us at some level to achieve some endorsement, some sup- 
port for what we are doing. I think it — you know, you wonder what 
makes these sort of processes grow and succeed. It is by having 
people step forward and say this is the right thing to do and to 
support them. And we need that kind of support, and we need that 
from elected officials as well as from local citizens. 

I think what makes this thing strong and such that it repels at- 
tacks is by having this bridge across different interest groups. That 
is a very strong insulation from attack, in my view. And I think 
lawsuits rarely succeed where you have common interest joined 
like that. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. France, you indicated that you have a 
legal background? 

Mr. France. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And are you an attorney? 

Mr. France. Yes, I am an attorney. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I asked a question earlier about the liability 
that individuals might be incurring as members of the Citizen 
Management Committee and even citizens like you who may have 
helped organize this. The long arm of the law seems to be reaching 
out in issues of personal liability cases, even piercing the corporate 
veil. This concerns me and as I examine the agreement, I find 
nothing that will indemnify or protect individuals or organizations 
or even corporations and their stockholders. Have you done a legal 
analysis on this? 

Mr. France. As I said in my testimony, we keep listening and 
we keep hearing concerns, that this is a new concern for me. And 
I will take a look at that. Two months ago. Director Mealey raised 
the concern about whether the Secretary even had the power to 
delegate to the Citizen Management Committee. 

And, obviously, we had made an initial cut on that years ago and 
said, yes, under the experimental population provision of the ESA 
that authority was there. But certainly Director Mealey’s questions 
have prompted us to take another look at that. And we hope to 
form some sort of consensus with lawyers, both in the conservation 
community and with the timber industry, and we will take a look 
at that liability issue. And I would hope we could get something 
to you soon on that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. I really appreciate that, and I 
would look forward to your response on that. Mr. Riley, welcome. 
It is good to see you. 

Mr. Riley. It is always good to see you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You have been involved in this issue from the 
very, very beginning. You have seen a lot of things happen to the 
timber industry in Idaho. As a result of the agreement, if every- 
thing in the Citizen Management Committee agreement can go for- 
ward, presuming that the introduction has taken place, has there 
been anything that we have gained? 

I know that we are in a defensive measure. What we are trying 
to prevent is losing more. But in a good agreement, usually two 
people — both sides really benefit and they gain. While the one side 
is gaining a huge territory for an endangered species, what have 
we gained? 

Mr. Riley. You know, we struggled with that very same question 
internally many times, and I think that it is important to sort of 
shift your perspective to understand our view on this from who 
gains and who loses to dealing with the situation. 

I mean, we could argue at great length as to who has that 
ground today, you know, what is going on — remember, this is a wil- 
derness area where the core of the proposal is and outside of it is 
part of the management area — and who ultimately has more con- 
trol over, you know, or which interest does over what is going to 
happen there under the status quo. When we talked about that, we 
decided that that is sort of one of those endless conversations that 
there is no win on. 
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We believe that under all likely possible courses of action that 
could go forward from here, our interests would be better off if this 
concept, as we envision it with some important legal questions 
here — our interests would be better off than the other alternative 
courses of action which are available. That is our assessment. 

And while I am speaking to this, let me also respond to, if I can, 
your first set of questions. There are some legal questions here — 
very specific ones about this proposal because make no doubt about 
it, the Endangered Species Act was not put together to envision 
citizens managing anything. 

In fact, it was put together for the exact opposite purpose where 
the Federal Government would sort of swoop in and take control 
in these situations. So we are trying to do something with this law 
that was not specifically intended by the people who drafted it. 

Now, we do think that it is legal, but we also are very much 
aware that there are people who have pledged without even having 
seen the proposed rule from the Fish and Wildlife Service that they 
are going to litigate this. On both sides of this issue, there are peo- 
ple who have pledged that. So that is a highly important question. 

And just as a general matter, I want to observe I have come be- 
fore this Committee and testified numerous times on the need for 
changes in our environmental laws, the Endangered Species Act 
being one of them. 

I mean, it is for exactly this reason because it is the notion that 
what happens to make good environmental policy is the Federal 
Government comes out and does things to citizens of the States like 
our State rather than comes out and allows things to happen with 
us is what has caused great resentment throughout Montana to- 
ward the bear, toward the Federal Government, as well as our 
State of Idaho, and as causing polarization in our communities 
rather than people trying to work together as this small group of 
us at this table are today to bring about solutions to problems rath- 
er than endless fights over resource use. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Riley, you are regarded by many people 
as one of the best professional governmental affairs operators not 
only in Idaho but probably in the Nation, and I am not blowing 
smoke. This is something that I have learned since I came back 
here. It troubles me that when the Governor and the legislature 
and the delegation and the county commissioners all say no how 
we can move ahead with a program that cost taxpayers money. 
And how do you feel about that personally, if you don’t mind? 

Mr. Riley. Well, not just personally but professionally I would 
tell you that it was my advice this morning and it remains my ad- 
vice to the Fish and Wildlife Service that it is inappropriate for 
them to force this upon the citizens of Idaho or Montana. 

The core of this proposal is based on the fact that the citizens 
of the State can work with the support of their Federal Govern- 
ment to handle this situation. It is not something that is done to 
them, but it is something that is done with them. 

And I think that it is — as I watched this morning in the con- 
versation that ensued, it seems like people are now pulling apart 
to a polarized conflict with what we have been trying to advance 
as coming together. It has been my personal stance and our organi- 
zation’s stance to work with all of the members of the delegations 
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involved here to try to get understanding and consensus as we 
have in the local communities throughout both States as to why 
this concept will work rather than forcing this upon anybody. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Mr. France, I want to return to 
you for another question, and that question is if the agreement 
were adjusted so that the citizens were satisfied that they were in- 
demnified, the citizens on the committee, and if Mr. Riley and Mr. 
Church were satisfied that moving ahead with a multiple-use con- 
cept was drafted in the agreement, does it hold up in Court be- 
cause can we agree to something that is contrary to a statutory au- 
thority? 

By that I mean if — in the agreement, they agreed to a multiple- 
use concept, but yet the Endangered Species Act states you have 
to manage critical habitat singularly. Can you agree to that which 
is 

Mr. France. I think the answer on a couple of those questions 
is clear under the law. Where an experimental population is des- 
ignated — a nonessential experimental population is designated, the 
Act expressly relieves the Secretary of designating critical habitat 
and expressly commands him not to conduct Section 7 consulta- 
tions for Federal actions. 

So at least as far as the usual things that go with the Endan- 
gered Species Act, the law itself is clear that once we use this non- 
essential experimental designation, we do away with the regulatory 
burdens of the Act, and we encourage flexibility and creativity. 

Where the Act is less clear is it says to the Secretary go forth 
and experiment, but as Mr. Riley correctly observes, it never oc- 
curred to Congress in 1982 that somebody might consider it a good 
experiment to delegate authority to a bunch of people in Montana 
and Idaho to manage grizzly bears. 

And so that question is — there are answers for it. They are prece- 
dent in terms of other Federal statutes where delegations have oc- 
curred, and that is the kind of law we are pulling together right 
now, and I will be happy to make that available when we have it 
in final form. 

But we know we can get rid of a lot of the baggage or a lot of 
the things that have caused friction with endangered species with 
the designation. We want to take a closer look, and we want to do 
it in concert with the Fish and Wildlife Service on this delegation 
issue. We want to provide as much certainty. 

I would add too that Jim is also right. We have heard from peo- 
ple around the compass that feel threatened by this, that they will 
sue us or sue the Secretary. And I think we will have a chance to 
have the legal questions looked at in Court before we are deep into 
the management of grizzly bears in the Selway-Bitterroot. I think 
we will get some firm answers from a Court. I am fairly confident 
they will be in our favor. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I have just one more question, and then I will 
yield more time to Mr. Hill. The Davis and Butterfield report, Mr. 
France, indicated that there was a certain area that was more suit- 
able for the reintroduction or introduction of the grizzlies. And yet 
an area that they did not study was set aside for that purpose. Do 
you know why? What is the science behind it? What happened? 
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Mr. France. Well, I do know at least part of the answer, and 
that is that the Fish and Wildlife Service listened to what we had 
to say in terms of proposing this citizen management proposal. The 
Service’s initial thought on reintroducing grizzly bears to Idaho 
was the Selway-Bitterroot and the Clearwater country to the north 
of the Lochsa. And that is what the initial studies looked at by way 
of habitat capability. 

When we proposed our rule in the summer of 1995, that caused 
the Service to take a look at it. As Dr. Morgenweck noted this 
morning, they have adopted it as a preferred alternative, and our 
proposal called for keying recovery efforts into the Selway-Bitter- 
root — Frank Church. 

And so the study came in advance of that, and we just haven’t 
squared up all the round pegs with the square holes yet. But the 
Service basically responded to what we said by way of an appro- 
priate area for initial reintroduction and for management empha- 
sis. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Just, Hank, would you 
be willing to make the complete copy of that poll available to the 
Committee, cross tabs and everything? 

Mr. Fischer. Absolutely. 

Mr. Hill. I sure would like to look at it because it is important 
to me. Thank you. The big concern I think that comes out, and it 
is interesting that the poll revealed this as well, in Ravalli County 
is this issue of fear. I mean, obviously, people there are concerned 
about their children’s lives and livestock and those sorts of things. 

What strategies are there in managing a grizzly bear population 
that can be used to instill a certain amount of fear on the part of 
grizzly bears to people? I mean, some things I have read would in- 
dicate, for example, that without hunting, bears just don’t have a 
natural fear of people. Is that true in your view? Are there strate- 
gies that can be used to 

Mr. Fischer. Yes. I mean, there are definitely strategies that we 
can use. We are using them in other places, and, yes, we know a 
lot about this right now. But I think the one thing, and, again, you 
know, our poll showed this as well, is when we asked people, OK, 
if we had a policy whereby bears that came into areas that were 
designated no bear areas were removed promptly, would that allay 
your fear? Yes, it very much seemed to allay their fears. 

And, again, that is what we specifically have done for the Bitter- 
root have been declare that private lands in the Bitterroot Valley 
are places where bears won’t be tolerated. So as soon as they show 
up — now, we are not going to wait for them to cause problems. As 
soon as they show up, we are going to capture them and take them 
back to the wilderness. 

We are not going to tolerate bears on private lands in the Bitter- 
root Valley, and we thought that was the most effective way to di- 
rectly address that, and we did that at Governor Racicot’s sugges- 
tion. He was the one who suggested that we include that after he, 
you know, went and visited with people in Ravalli County and 
heard their concerns about safety too. 

And I would be quick to say we remain open to other suggestions 
for how to improve this. This Citizen Management Committee has 
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the ability to designate other areas that may be appropriate for, 
you know, declaring offlimits to bears. I think as you have heard 
from several panels, including Hal Salwasser and Steve Mealey, 
education makes a huge difference in keeping people from having 
problems with bears. 

The big difference is that, you know, we tend to think of grizzly 
bears, and we have this national park image. And that is the place 
where you have millions of people who are not educated in the 
backwoods going out and encountering bears, and that is where 
problems do occur. In places that are wilderness areas, you tend to 
have sophisticated users or you have people going in with outfitters 
who are sophisticated users, and they know how to not get into 
trouble with bears. 

Mr. Hill. That is when the bears don’t wander out of those areas 
though. I mean, I agree with you. I have seen grizzly bears in the 
Bob Marshall, and I am afraid of them. But I want to follow that 
on because I agree with the comment Mr. Riley made. I think that 
one of the critical elements here from my perspective is I think 
that we have a problem down there in Ravalli County, and that we 
have got a lot of work to do down there to turn around public opin- 
ion if this is going to go forward. 

I don’t think that it would be fair to impose on the people of 
Ravalli County this reintroduction without substantially stronger 
support down there for them. And, you know, I certainly agree with 
you that — and I want to encourage this process, but I just don’t 
think the process has gone far enough to deal with the issues with 
regard to public opinion. I am hopeful that it doesn’t go forward — 
at least reintroduction doesn’t go forward until there is some pop- 
ular support down there. 

Tom, I have a couple questions for you. Because in your written 
testimony, there are a couple statements that you made that are 
a little inconsistent with some of the answers to questions that I 
got earlier so I want to probe those a little bit if I could. 

Mr. France. I certainly don’t want to be inconsistent. 

Mr. Hill. Well, you aren’t inconsistent, but your perspective on 
this is a little different than others. One of them says how would 
grizzly bear introduction affect current public land use, and I want 
to read you the statement, and then I want to ask a question. 

It says, “The citizen management alternative assumes that cur- 
rent public land management is adequate for grizzly reintroduc- 
tion. As the reintroduced grizzly bear population expands, the Cit- 
izen Management Committee will assess how bears are using the 
experimental area and make decisions about their management.” 

And I asked some questions earlier about whether or not there 
would be changes in the management of the public lands if grizzly 
bears are reintroduced. And the answer that I got earlier was is 
that, no, that wouldn’t be the case because the only area we are 
talking about is the reintroduction area, which would be the wil- 
derness areas. 

But your statement here would seem to indicate that the citizens 
advisory group would have authority and would likely be making 
changes in the management of the other public lands that adjoin 
that area. Am I right or am I wrong? 
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Mr. France. I think you are right. The rule expressly states that 
outside of the recovery area within the boundaries of the experi- 
mental population area grizzly bears will be accommodated. And 
how that accommodation takes place is the province of the Citizen 
Management Committee. Mr. Mealey — I read the rule to say that 
no changes were necessary there, and that could be a right answer. 

But I think when we — and all of us at the table are the we that 
I speak of — ^when we put that together, we certainly could conceive 
of a scenario where a grizzly would move into the North Fork of 
the Clearwater River, which is good bear habitat, where timber op- 
erations could be managed in a way that didn’t conflict with 
grizzlies, and the committee would make some recommendations to 
that extent, and life would go on. And we do know from other areas 
where we have grizzlies that those kinds of accommodations can be 
made. 

I want to respond to your point about Ravalli County and its con- 
cerns, and we have noted that Ravalli County is the fastest grow- 
ing county in Montana. But two and three on the list are Flathead 
and Gallatin Counties, and they have grizzly bear populations lit- 
erally in their back yard, and both of those counties seem to have 
been able to make accommodation for grizzly bears. 

Mr. Hill. But those are existing populations, not reintroductions. 

Mr. France. I understand but I am just saying that we have ex- 
amples where we can have growing and even vibrant economies 
and populations and a grizzly bear population which gives us hope 
that this accommodation can work and work well. 

The other example I give to you. Congressman, is the Flathead 
common groundwork that IFIA and Defenders and National have 
been doing in the Flathead where we have been trying to work to- 
gether collaboratively to design timber harvests, to do bull trout 
protection, to do road management in a way that builds a very 
strong consensus across both commercial and recreational inter- 
ests. And we have been very pleased with the success we have had. 

Mr. Hill. And one of the reasons there is that you have a little 
broader group for collaborative purposes than occurred here. And 
I want to — actually you made the comment that I want to ask a 
second question about. This is a loaded question so get ready. You 
talked about the citizen management group may develop reason- 
able accommodations for long-term occupancy of private lands 
where bears appear consistently. 

Now, accommodation is an interesting word. In your view, does 
that mean that private lands that adjoin this area which are now 
bear habitat but don’t have bears in them would be subject to what 
those on our side occasionally refer to as regulatory taking? And if 
so, would you support some provision here so that that accommoda- 
tion would include some compensation to those private landowners 
since right now they have no risk of grizzly bears being — imposing 
them on the use of their land? 

Mr. France. I think compensation is very much on the table. De- 
fenders of Wildlife, of course, is the expert, as it were, in private 
compensation funds with the terrific work they have done with the 
wolf program. We very much see that as a solution that is there, 
and I think Dr. Morgenweck said that citizen management could 
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look at that. We very much recognize that private lands is a situa- 
tion that is one of accommodation. And we have seen 

Mr. Hill. So when you say accommodation, you mean you are 
going to accommodate the property owner here and not just the 
bears? 

Mr. France. Absolutely. You have to have a willing property 
owner and a working relationship, or you are not going to have 
bears. And as you well know. Congressman, with elk, with many, 
many species, we work at the good will of the private landowner. 
And it is an ongoing dialog. There are always going to be areas of 
friction, but we that want to work with the public’s wildlife have 
to recognize those private concerns and those private rights. 

Mr. Fischer. I would inteiject that we are already working with 
Plum Creek in the Lolo Pass area to talk with them about manage- 
ment of their areas to see — we have been investigating how com- 
patible their current land use is with grizzly recovery in that area 
and seeing what they could do voluntarily to improve it for bear 
recovery, and they are very receptive to that. 

Mr. Hill. OK. Thank you all very much. Again, I want to thank 
you for being here. I appreciate your input and your comments, and 
I am looking forward to continuing to work with you to try to find 
a way through all this. Thank you very much. Thank you. Madam 
Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Hill. Mr. Church, I have some 
more questions for you, but we have just gotten a notice that the 
Speaker has called an emergency meeting in HC5, and we also 
have another hearing. But I think we better meet with the Speak- 
er, and so we are going to adjourn this long and drawn out hearing. 
And I thank you very much for coming out. 

We do have more questions, and I invite the members of the 
Committee to submit questions to Mr. Simmons, and we will sub- 
mit them to you and would appreciate your answer at your very 
earliest convenience. And the record here in this Committee will be 
held open. Again, if there is no further business, this Committee 
is adjourned. Thank you. 

[Calgary Herald edition follows:] 

[Whereupon, at 3:02 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional materal submitted for the record follows.] 
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Briefing Paper 

SUMMARY 

The Subcommittee on Forests and Forest Health will meet on Thursday, June 12, 
1997 to hold an oversight hearing on the issue of the reintroduction of the grizzly 
bear in the public domain National Forests. 

BACKGROUND 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has proposed reintroduction of the grizzly bear 
to the Selway-Bitteroot Mountains of central Idaho and Western Montana. The his- 
tory of the proposal dates back to 1982 when the Fish and Wildlife Service com- 
pleted the Grizzly Bear Recovery Plan (GBRP). This plan was revised in 1993 by 
the Interagency Grizzly Bear Committee. 

The GBRP addressed six areas: (1) Northern Continental Divide centered around 
Glacier National Park and the Bob Marshall Wilderness in northwestern Montana, 
(2) Cabinet-Yaak also in northwestern Montana, (3) Selkirk in north Idaho and 
northeastern Washington, (4) Yellowstone including lands surrounding Yellowstone 
National Park, (5) North Cascades in northwestern Washington, and (6) Bitteroot 
in central Idaho and western Montana. 

In 1995 the Fish and Wildlife Service brought together the Interagency Grizzly 
Bear Committee (IGBC) to begin the environmental impact statement (EIS) process. 
IGBC members include specialists from the Fish and Wildlife Service, Forest Serv- 
ice, Idaho Department of Fish and Game, Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife and 
Parks, and the Nez Perce Tribe. 

A public Notice of Intent was published in the Federal Register on January 9, 
1995 to fulfill requirements of the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) to ob- 
tain input from other agencies and the public on the scope of the issues to be ad- 
dressed in the EIS. The IGBC agreed to delay the planned release of the draft EIS. 

The 5,500-square mile evaluation area extends from the Salmon River north to 
include the North Fork of the Clearwater River. Approximately 97 percent of this 
area is public land managed by the U.S. Forest Service. The remainder is land 
owned by woods products companies. About half of the area is located in the Selway- 
Bitteroot and Frank Church River of No Return Wilderness. 

The grizzly bear (Ursus arctos horribilis) can weigh up to 900 pounds and live up 
to 20 years. The oldest grizzly bear captured in North America was a 35 year-old 
female in the Cabinet Mountains of Montana. Grizzlies are omnivores that eat both 
plants and animals. About 80 percent of their diet is vegetation and insects. Home 
territory for a male grizzly can be as large as 300 square miles. 

Opposition to the reintroduction of the grizzly bear to the Selway-Bitteroot Moun- 
tains is unanimous from elected officials in Idaho. The governor. State legislature 
and entire Idaho Congressional Delegation including Chairman Helen Chenoweth 
have made formal statements opposing the grizzly bear being reintroduced into the 
State and the associated EIS process. The Legislature of the State of Idaho passed 
a resolution signed by Governor Phil Batt opposing reintroduction of the grizzly 
bear. 
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FiRy-fourth Legislature 


LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF IDAHO 


First Regular Session • 1997 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL NO. 2 
BY RESOURCES AND CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 

1 A JOINT MEMORIAL 

2 TO THE SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, TO THE SENATE 

3 AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, 

4 AND TO THE CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION REPRESENTING THE STATE OF IDAHO IN THE 

5 CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

6 We, your Memorialists, the House of Representatives and the Senate of the 

7 State of Idaho assembled in the First Regular Session of the Fifty-fourth 

8 Idaho Legislature, do hereby respectfully represent that: 

9 WHEREAS, during the settlement of what is now the state of Idaho and the 

10 years immediately following, grizzly bear and human interaction occurred to 

11 the extent that it became necessary to reduce the populations of grizzly bear 

12 in the interests of personal safety and the protection of private property; 

13 and 

14 WHEREAS, the natural result of these efforts over time, has been the 

15 establishment of a de facto and maximum acceptable ratio of bears to humans in 

16 areas where their populations remain; and , 

17 WHEREAS, the reintroduction of grizzly bears to Idaho will disrupt this 

18 bear-to-human ratio to the detriment of humans resulting in injury, death, and 

19 loss of personal freedoms to the citizens of Idaho; and 

20 WHEREAS, our neighboring state of Montana has experienced unnecessary loss 

21 of human life, unacceptable land use restrictions and legal denial of the 

22 right to protect private property, which current reintroduction proposals for 

23 Idaho also threaten and echo; and 

24 WHEREAS, the state of Idaho is unequivocally opposed to the reintroduction 

25 of Che grizzly bear into Che Selway-Bitcerroot ecosystem and we request the 

26 Secretary of Interior to withdraw the Federal Notice of Intent (January 9, 

27 1995, Federal Register Vol. 60, No. 5 pp. 2399-2400) dealing with the proposed 

28 reintroduction; and 

29 WHEREAS, while we realize that reintroduction of grizzly bears may be 

30 desirable in terms of speeding recovery, we know of no scientific data to 

31 demonstrate that it is necessary and we have strong concerns about the fiscal 

32 impact to the state and to the landowners and other users in the area; and 

33 WHEREAS, the cumulative impacts of Che reintroduction programs cause us 

34 grave concern as we already have had wolves reintroduced into Idaho contrary 

35 to the state's wishes and the Idaho Department of Fish and Game is being 

36 requested to assist in Che handling of nuisance wolves, and if grizzly bears 

37 are reintroduced it will in all probability evolve into a major effort of time 

38 and expenditures for the Idaho Department of Fish and Game which is already 

39 fiscally challenged; and 

40 WHEREAS, if grizzly bears are reintroduced, the practical effect upon the 

41 people of Che state is a large unanswered question and Che potential for con- 

42 flicc with campers, hikers, and other users of the public lands is very real, 

43 as is the potential for restrictions on the use of Che public lands. 
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2 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the members of the First Regular Session 

2 of the Fifty^fourth Idaho Legislature, the House of Representatives and the 

3 Senate concurring therein, that we are in full support of Covemor Batt's 

4 request for imnediate suspension of the Bitterroot Grizzly Bear Environmental 

5 Impact Statement by the withdrawal of the Federal Notice of Intent regarding 

6 the reintroduction of grizzly bears* 

7 BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Chief Clerk of the House of Representa- 

8 tives be, and she is hereby authorized and directed to forward a copy of this 

9 Memorial to the Secretary of the United States Department of Interior, to the 

10 President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives of 

11 Congress, and the congressional delegation representing the State of Idaho in 

12 the Congress of the United States* 
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REVISED DRAFT 5/20/96 
ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT, RULE 10 (j) 
REINTRODUCTION OF GRIZZLY BEARS INTO THE BITTERROOT 
GRIZZLY BEAR RECOVERY AREA 


50 CFR Section 17.84 Special rules-vertebrates . 


( 2 ) Grizzly Bear ( Ursus arctos horribilis ) 

(1) Definitions. The definitions set out in Section 17.3 
apply to this paragraph (z) . For purposes of this paragraph -- 

(i) The term "Bitterroot Grizzly Bear Experimental 
Population Area" (Experimental Area) means that area 
delineated in paragraph (z) (9) of this section which 
surrounds and includes the Bitterroot Grizzly Bear Recovery 
Area and within which management plans delineated in 
paragraph (z) (18) of this section will be in effect. 

(ii) The term "Bitterroot Grizzly Bear Recovery Area" 
(Recovery Area) means that area delineated in paragraph 

(z) (10) of this section within which an experimental 
population of grizzly bears is released. 

(iii) The term "Bitterroot Valley" means those private 
lands lying within the Experimental Area outside the 
Bitterroot National Forest boundary south of U.S. Highway 12 
to Lost Trail Pass. 

(iv) The term "Citizen Management Committee" 

(Committee) means that Committee delineated in paragraph 
(z) (12) of this section, which, upon delegation by the 
Secretary of Interior, in consultation with the Governors of 
Idaho and Montana, shall exercise the overall policy and 
management authority for decisions related to the 
reintroduction and management of grizzly bears in the 
Experimental Area. 

(2) The grizzly bear population reintroduced into the 
Recovery Area and residing within this area or the Experimental 
Area is a nonessential, experimental population. This population 
will be managed in accordance with the provisions of this rule 
and the management plan incorporated by reference herein. 

(3) No person may take this species in the Experimental 

Area, except as provided in paragraphs (z) (4) , (5) , (6) and (7) 

of this section. 

(4) Any person with a valid permit issued by the 
appropriate state agency or the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(Service) under Section 17.32 may take grizzly bears in the 
Experimental Area for educational purposes, scientific purposes, 
the enhancement of propagation or survival of the species, 
zoological exhibition, and other conservation purposes consistent 
with the Act and in accordance with applicable state fish and 
wildlife conservation laws and regulations or management plans 
adopted for this population. 
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(5) (i) No person may take grizzly bears found in the area 

defined in paragraph (z) (9) of this section unless that take 
is in defense of that person's own life or the lives of 
others, provided that such Caking shall be reported within 
48 hours to either the Idaho Department of Fish and Game or 
the Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife and Parks . 

(ii) Except for persons engaged in hunting or shooting 
activities, any person may Cake grizzly bears found in the 
area defined paragraph (z) (9) , provided that such take is 
incidental to, and not the purpose of, an otherwise lawful 
activity, including activities conducted in accordance with 
plans approved by the Committee, and provided that such 
taking shall be reported within 24 hours as to date, exact 
location, and circumstance to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service or Service designated authority. 

(iii) Persona lawfully engaged in hunting or shooting 
activities are expected to identify their target before 
shooting. The act of taking a grizzly bear that is 
wrongly identified as another species may be referred 

to the appropriate authorities for prosecution if Che 
taking was negligent, avoidable or was the lack of due 
care. Such taking is Co be reported within 24 hours to 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service or Service- 
designated authority. 

(iv) Any livestock owner may be issued a permit by the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the Idaho Department of Fish 
and Game, or Che Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife and 
Parks to harass grizzly bears found in the area defined in 
paragraph (z) (9) of this section that are actually harming 
or killing livestock, provided that all such harassment is 
by methods Chat are not lethal or physically injurious to 
the grizzly bear and is reported within 48 hours to either 
the Idaho Department of Fish and Game or the Montana 
Department of Fish, Wildlife and Parks. Procedures for 
expeditious permit issuance will be established by the 
Committee . 

(v) Any livestock owner may be issued a permit by the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the Idaho Department of Fish 
and Game, or Che Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife and 
Parks CO take grizzly bears found in the area defined in 
paragraph (z) (9) of this section to protect livestock 
actually pursued or being killed on private properties if 
the response protocol established by the Committee has been 
satisfied and efforts to capture depredating grizzly bears 
by Service or state wildlife agency personnel have proven 
unsuccessful, provided that all such taking shall be 
reported within 48 hours to either the Idaho Department of 
Fish and Game or the Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife 
and Parks . 

(vi) The ability to take grizzlies in defense of a 
person' s own life or the life of others shall not be 
constrained within the Experimental Area. In situations 
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where personal property is imminently threatened or damaged, 
the Committee will develop guidelines for trained 
professionals to relocate, remove, or destroy grizzly bdars 
as quickly and efficiently as possible. 

(6) Any authorized employee or agent of the Service or 
appropriate state wildlife agency or tribe who is designated for 
such purposes, when acting in the course of official duties, may, 
subject to Committee approval, take a grizzly bear from the wild 
in the Experimental Area if such action is necessary to: 

(i) Aid a sick, injured, or orphaned grizzly bear; 

(ii) Dispose of a dead grizzly bear, or salvage a dead 
grizzly bear that may be useful for scientific study; 

(iii) Take a grizzly bear that constitutes a 
demonstrable but non-immediate threat to human safety or 
that is responsible for depredations to lawfully present 
domestic animals or other personal property, if it has not 
been possible to otherwise eliminate such depredation or 
loss of personal property, and after it has been 
demonstrated that it has not been possible to eliminate such 
threat by live-capturing and releasing the grizzly bear 
unharmed in the area defined in paragraph (z) (10) or other 
areas approved by the Committee; 

(iv) Move an grizzly bear for genetic purposes; 

(v) Relocate a grizzly bear to avoid conflict with 
human activities; or 

(vi) Relocate grizzly bears* within the Experimental 
Area to improve grizzly bear survival and recovery 
prospects . 

(7) No person shall possess, sell, deliver, carry, 
transport, ship, import, or export by any means whatsoever any 
grizzly bear or part thereof from the experimental population 
that is taken in violation of these regulations or in violation 
of applicable state fish and wildlife laws or regulations or the 
Endangered Species Act. 

(8) It is unlawful for any person to attempt to commit, 
solicit another to commit, or cause to be committed any offense 
defined in paragraphs (z) (3) and (7) of this section. 

(9) Bitterroot Grizzly Bear Experimental Population Area. 
The boundaries of the Bitterroot Grizzly Bear Experimental 
Population Area will be delineated by U.S. 93 from Missoula, 
Montana to Challis, Idaho; Idaho 75 to Stanley, Idaho; U.S, 21 
from Stanley to Lowraan, Idaho; the secondary road from Lowman to 
Banks, Idaho; U.S. 55 from Banks to New Meadows, Idaho; U.S. 95 
from New Meadows to Coeur d'Alene, Idaho; and Interstate 90 from 
Coeur d'Alene to Missoula, Montana. Grizzly bears within both 
the Recovery Area and Experimental Area will be accommodated 
through management provisions provided for in this rule and 
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through the management plans and policies developed by the 
Committee . 

(10) Bitterroot Grizzly Bear Recovery Area. The Bitterroot 
Grizzly Bear Recovery Area will consist of the Selway-Bitterroot 
Wilderness and the Fran)c Church River of No Return Wilderness. 

All reintroductions will take place in the Selway-Bitterroot 
Wilderness unless the Committee determines that reintroduction in 
the Prank Church River of No Return Wilderness is appropriate. 

The term "Bitterroot Grizzly Bear Recovery Area” used here 
identifies the area of recovery emphasis. 

(11) Recovery Goal. Sufficient information is currently 
not available to develop a scientifically sound recovery goal. 

As this information becomes available, the Committee will 
recommend the recovery goal to the Secretary and procedures for 
determining how this goal will be measured. Current information 
suggests a recovered population may be between 200 and 300 
grizzly bears. The recovery goal for the Bitterroot grizzly bear 
population will be consistent with the habitat available within 
the Recovery Area and the best scientific and commercial data 
available. Bears outside the Recovery Area will contribute to 
meeting the recovery goal. Grizzly bears occupying habitats 
outside the Recovery Area can be counted toward the recovery goal 
if there is reasonable certainty for their long term occupancy in 
such habitats. When the Committee determines that the recovery 
goal has been met, it will recommend that the Secretary begin 
delisting of the grizzly bear population within the Experimental 
Area in accordance with the requirements of 50 CFR. 424.11(d). 

(12) Citizen Management Committee. Upon promulgation of 
this rule and after consultation with the Governors of Idaho and 
Montana, the Secretary of Interior shall delegate management 
authority for the Bitterroot grizzly bear experimental population 
to the Citizen Management Committee. The Committee will: 

(i) Base its decisions upon the best scientific and 
commercial data available; 

(ii) Have the authority to solicit technical advice 
and guidance from outside experts; 

(iii) Request staff support from Idaho Department of 
Fish and Game, Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife and 
Parks, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Forest Service, 
other affected federal agencies, and the affected tribes, to 
perform administrative functions and reimburse Committee 
members for costs associated with meetings, travel, and 
incidentals; and 

(iv) Develop and oversee management plans, policies 
and direction for the management of grizzly bears in the 
Experimental Area in accordance with applicable state and 
federal laws . 

(v) Develop a process for obtaining the best 
biological, social, and economic data, which shall include 
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an explicit mechanism for peer-reviewed scientific articles 
to be submitted to and considered by the Committee, as well 
as periodic public meetings (not less than every two years) 
in which qualified scientists may submit comments to and be 
questioned by the Committee. 

(13) The Idaho Department of Fish and Game and the Montana 
Department of Fish, Wildlife and Parks, in consultation with the 
Service and appropriate tribes, will exercise day-to-day 
management responsibility within the Experimental Area while 
implementing the policies and plans of the Committee. 

(14) The Secretary of Interior shall review a two-year work 
plan submitted by the Committee that outlines the policy 
directions for the Bitterroot reintroduction effort. If the 
Secretary of Interior determines, through his/her representative 
on the Committee, that the decisions of the Committee, the 
management plans or the implementation of those plans are not 
leading to the recovery of the grizzly bear within the 
Experimental Area, the Service shall solicit from the Committee a 
determination whether the decision, the plan or implementation of 
components of the plan are leading to recovery. Notwithstanding 
a determination by the Committee that a decision, the plans, or 
implementation of the plans are leading to recovery of the 
grizzly bear within the Experimental Area, the Secretary of 
Interior may find by a preponderance of the evidence that the 
decision, the plans or implementation of the plans are inadequate 
for recovery and may assume management authority. Prior to that 
assumption, the Secretary of Interior shall provide the Committee 
with recommended corrective actions and a six-month time frame in 
which to accomplish those actions. 

(15) The Committee shall be composed of 15 members serving 
six-year terms. Appointments may initially be of lesser terms to 
ensure staggered replacement. That membership shall consist of 
seven individuals appointed by the Secretary of Interior based 
upon the recommendations of the Governor of Idaho; five members 
appointed by the Secretary of Interior based upon the 
recommendations of the Governor of Montana; one member appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture or his/her designee; and one 
member appointed by the Secretary of Interior or his/her 
designee. Members recommended by the Governors of Idaho and 
Montana shall be based on the recommendations of the interested 
parties and shall include at least one representative each from 
the appropriate state fish and wildlife agency. Other 
representatives shall be selected from affected interest groups, 
including local governments. The Secretary of Interior shall 
solicit recommendations from the affected tribes and shall 
appoint a tribal member. The Secretary of Interior shall fill 
vacancies as they occur with the appropriate members based on the 
recommendation of the appropriate Governor or tribes. The 
Committee shall continue until the recovery objectives have been 
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met and the Secretary of Interior has initiated delisting. The 
Committee shall consist of a cross-section of interests 
reflecting a balance of viewpoints, be selected for their 
diversity of knowledge and experience in natural resource issues, 
and for their commitment to collaborative decisionmaking. The 
Committee will be selected from communities within and adjacent 
to the Recovery and Experimental Areas. 

(16) Provisions for public involvement. The Committee 
shall provide means by which the public may participate in, 
review and comment on the decisions of the Committee. The 
Committee must thoroughly consider and respond to public input 
prior to its decisions. 

(17) Provisions for Committee Decision-Making. The 
Committee shall develop its internal processes, where 
appropriate, such as governance, decision-making, quorum, 
officers, meeting schedules and location, public notice of 
meetings, minutes, etc. Given the large size of the Committee, 
consensus will be the preferred decision-making process, but a 
simple majority may approve any Committee decisions. 

(18) Initial Standards and Guidelines for Bitterroot 
Grizzly Bear Management. The Committee shall develop management 
plans, as necessary, giving full consideration to the comments 
and opinions of the Idaho Department of Fish and Game and the 
Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife and Parks. The following 
are standards and guidelines to be utilized by the Committee in 
developing management plans for the reintroduotion and management 
of grizzly bears within the Experimental Area: 

(i) All decisions of the Committee and components of 
its management plans must lead toward recovery of the 
grizzly bear and minimize social and economic impacts. 

(ii) Forest plan standards and guidelines for wildlife 
management will be deemed adequate unless the Committee 
determines otherwise. 

(iii) Grizzly bear guidelines for proper camping and 
sanitation within the Experimental Area will be developed by 
the Committee. Existing grizzly bear camping sanitation 
procedures developed in other grizzly ecosystems will serve 
as a basis for such guidelines . 

(iv) Development of appropriate responses to 
grizzly/human encounters, livestock depredations, and other 
grizzly/human conflicts within the Experimental Area and not 
specified in this rule will be the responsibility of the 
Committee. 

(a) This rule anticipates no restrictions on 
trail systems in back- or front-country areas of 
the Experimental Area for grizzly security. 

Policy on trail restrictions for public safety 
will be set by the Committee. 
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(b) This rule anticipates no restrictions on 
black bear hunting within the Experimental Area 
for grizzly bear security. The Committee's 
mandate to review all grizzly mortalities during 
the first 5 years (Section 18 (vi)) will apply to 
any mistaken- identity kills. The Committee will 
work with both state fish and game agencies to 
develop solutions that minimize conflicts between 
grizzly bears and black bear hunting. 

(c) This rule anticipates that ongoing animal 
damage control programs will not be affected by grizzly 
recovery. 

(d) This rule anticipates prompt delisting upon 
achievement of recovery goals, with subsequent 
management vested with the Citizen Management 
Committee, Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife 

and Parks, and Idaho Department of Fish and Game. 

(e) This rule anticipates that laws 
and regulations, in effect at the time of 
issuance of the special rule, and governing 
land management activities will promote 
grizzly bear recovery. The Committee reviews 
of grizzly bear mortalities will be the 
primary mechanism to assess the adequacy of 
existing management techniques and standards. 

The Committee has the authority to develop, 
recommend and implement actions that improve 
the effectiveness of existing management 
techniques and standards. 

(v) Appropriate revisions of mortality limits, 

population determinations, succeeding reintroductions, and 
other criteria for recovery will be the responsibility of 
the Committee. , , j 

(vi) During the first five years, all human-caused 
mortalities will result in a review by the Committee to 
determine whether new measures for avoiding future 
occurrences are required. 

(vii) Management . techniques may be adapted to respond 
to new information as the grizzly population establishes 

itself . . , t. « 

(viii) Grizzly Bear Presence Outside the Recove^ 

Area: The standards and guidelines recognize that grizzly 
bears will range outside the Recovery Area and that grizzly 
bear habitat exists throughout the Experimental Area. A 
principle function of the Committee is to develop strategies 
to accommodate grizzly bears outside the Recovery Area. 

Where specific conflicts are both significant and cannot be 
corrected as determined by the Committee, including 
conflicts associated with livestock, the Committee will 
develop strategies to discourage grizzly bear occupancy in 
portions of the Experimental Area. For pu^oses of the rule 
and unless the Committee determines otherwise, private lands 
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ouCside the national forest boundary in the Bitterroot 
Valley are areas where human/grizzly conflicts are 
significant and cannot be corrected. Grizzly bear occupancy 
will be discouraged in these areas and grizzly bears will be 
captured and returned to the Recovery Area. 

(ix) All existing grazing allotments within the 
Experimental Area will be managed similar to Situation 2 
habitat, per the Interagency Grizzly Bear Committee 
Guidelines. The Committee will adapt this classification 
to minimize adverse impacts to permittees. 

(x) When complete, the Committee will review the 
findings of all studies carried out as a result of the 1993 
Grizzly Bear Recovery Plan. 

(19) The reintroduced population will be monitored closely 
for the duration of the recovery process, generally by use of 
radio telemetry as appropriate. 

(20) The status of Bitterroot grizzly recovery will be 
reevaluated by the Committee and Secretary at five-year 
intervals. This review will take into account the reproductive 
success of the grizzly bears released, human-caused mortality, 
movement patterns of individual bears, food habits and overall 
health of Che population, and will recommend changes and 
improvements in the recovery program. 

(21) Determination of an Unsuccessful Reintroduction Under 
Nonessential Experimental Designation. ’ The Committee will 
establish standards for determining that the experimental 
reintroduction has been unsuccessful. It is recognized that 
absent extraordinary circumstances these standards will reflect 
that the success or failure of Che program cannot be measured in 
less than ten years. 

(i) General guidelines for determination of an 
unsuccessful reintroduction include one or both of Che 
following criteria: 

(a) Within the number of years established by the 
Committee following initial reintroduction or any 
subsequent year, no relocated grizzly bear remains 
within the Experimental Area and the reasons for 
emigration or mortality cannot be identified and/or 
remedied. 

(b) Within the number of years established by the 
Committee following initial reintroduction, no cubs of 
the year or yearlings exist and the relocated bears are 
not showing signs of successful reproduction. 

(ii) If, based on the criteria established by the 
Committee, the Secretary of Interior concludes, after 
consultation with the Committee, the states of Idaho and 
Montana, the Idaho Department of Fish and Game and the 
Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife and Parks, that the 
re introduce ion has failed to produce a self-sustaining 
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population, this rulemaking will be amended to terminate the 
experimental reintroduction. Any remaining bears will 
retain their experimental status . 

(iii) Prior to declaring the experimental 
reintroduction a failure, a full evaluation will be 
conducted into the probable causes of the failure. If the 
causes can be determined, and legal and reasonsdale remedial 
measures identified and implemented, consideration will be 
given to continuing the relocation effort and the relocated 
population. If such reasonable measures cannot be 
identified and implemented, the results of the evaluation 
will be published in the FEDERAL REGISTER with a proposed 
rulemaking to terminate the experimental reintroduction. 
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Ppinioirti of Reintroducing Griafy Stars to the S^iway-Bitterroot WUdem*$s 

INTRODUCTION & METHODOLOGY 


This study was conducted for the Nahonii Wildlife Federation and Defenders of Wildlife to assess 
public opinions and attitudes toward the reintroduction of grizzly bears to the Selway-Bitterroot 
Wilderness Area of Idaho and Montana. The survey questionnaire was developed cooperatively 
between the Federation, Defenders and Responsive Management Fieldwork for the survey began 
April 7, 1997 and lasted until April 12, 1997. A total of 254 surveys were completed. 

Telephones were selected as the preferred sampling medium since nearly all residents of Idaho and 
Montaiu have access to a telephone. In addition, a central polling site allowed for rigorous quality 
control over the Interviewers and data coUeaion. 


A sample of telephone mimbers representing Idaho households and the three counties in Montana 
which border the proposed reintroduction site (Missoula, Mineral and Ravalli) was purchased from 
Survey Sampling of Faitfreld, Connecticut. To overcome bias of those individuals most likely to 
answer the phone, questionnaire respondents were randomly selected from each household. The 
random selecuon procedure used within each household was the “last birthday” procedure. This 
means that when someone answered the phone, the interviewer asked to speak to the person over 1 8 
who had the most recent birthday This procedure was used because it is easy for the respondent to 
understand. Randomly-generated telephone numbers coupled with the “last birthday” method ensure 
that the airvey results can be projected to the adult, resident, English-speaking population of Idaho 
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2 Retponme Haunemaa 

and the three MonUM counties as a whole. 

RM maintains its own telephone interviewing ftcilities in-house. These Polities are staffed by 
interviewers with experience conduaing computer-assisted telephone interviews on the subject of 
natural resources and outdoor recreatian for state Ssh and wildlife agencies. A total of 16 different 
imerviewen collected the data for this prqect utilizing ’Questionnaire Programming Language 4.O.’ 
The project supervisor randomly monitored the telephone workstations without the interviewers' 
knowledge to evaluate the performance of each interviewer. 

RM has designed a telephone interviewing focilhy that stresses the importance of highly-trained 
telephone interviewers who work under the close supervision of RM professional staff The project 
supervisor edited each completed survey to check for clarity, understanding, completeness and form. 
To ensure the data collected is of the highest quality, interviewers were trained according to the 
standards established by the Council of American Survey Research Organizations. Method of 
instruction included lecture and role-playing. The project supervisor conducted a project briefing 
with the interviewing crew prior to working on this projea. Interviewers were instruaed on the 
following: study goals and objectives, study type, interview length, termination points and qualifiers 
for participation, reading of imerviewer instructions, reading of survey, reviewing skip panems, 
probing and clarifying techniques necessary for specific questions on the survey instrument. 

A total of 700 phone numbers were anempied, resulting in 14S disconneaed telephones, 106 
bustnesses/govenonem numbers, 8 language barrier problems, 58 "no answer’ after S attempts (non- 
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Opiwow ofRemlroducing Grmh Bears to the Selw<iyBintrroo, Wildtmus J 

working numbers). 32 hard refusals. 91 soft refusals (3 or more “call back at a diflfcrent tune'). 6 
terminated intetviews. and 234 completed suiveys. Thus the response rate was 66*/.. 


The sampling etior with dot sample (nF254) is ±6%. Throughout this report, findings are 

lepofted at a 93% confidence interval. This means that if this survey was admininered 100 times to 
difterent samples that were selected in the same fashion, 93 of the surveys' findings would M within 
of eudi other. Some response distribunons may not add u> 100% exactly due to rounduig, while 
a few questions aBosvtd for multiple responses. 

Interviews were.condueted Monday through Friday from' 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. and on Saturday 
from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., local times. A five-callback design was used to maintain the 
representativeness of the sample, avoid bias toward people easy-to-reach by telephone and provide 
an equal opponunhy for aS to penieipate (in some instances, numbers were called up to eight times). 
Subsequent calls are placed at different times of the day and dififereht days of the week. This 
intensive call-back procedure is a good technique for boostiiig response rates. 

The software used fbr data coBection was QPL version 4.0 (National 'Technical Infijtmaiion Services 

1996). QPL is 1 comprehetiiive system fbr conqjuter-issisted telephone interviewing. The survey 

4«t. is entered into the computer as the ituerview is being conducted, eiiminaung manual data entry 
after the completion of the interviews. The survey instrument is progranuned so that (^L branches, 
codes, and substitutes phrases in the survey based upon previous responses to ensure the integrity and 
consistency of dau collection. 
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RESULTS 


Responsive Manageneni 


Awareness of Sehvay~Bitterroot Reintroduction Proposal 

An introduction providing some background infonnation was provided to all respondents. 
Respondents were told that “grizzly bears are a threatened species which used to live throughout 
Idaho and other western states until the early 1900‘s when populations were reduced dramatically 
through killing. A proposal to reintroduce grizzly bears to the Selway-Bittetroot Wilderness of 
western Montana and central Idaho is currently being considered by government agencies. It is 
anticipated that grizzly bears will eventually use national forest lands adjacent to the Wilderness 
Area." 

The m^ority of respondents (60%) had heard about the proposal to reintroduce grizzly bears to the 
Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness Area prior to this survey. Specifically, 40% had not heard of the 
proposal, 47% were somewhat fiuniiiar. and 13% were very familiar with the proposal. 

Not quite three-quarters of respondents (73%) indicated they knew the location of the Selway- 
Bitterroot Wilderness Area. Twenty-seven percent were not aware of this Wilderness Area's 


location. 
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4 Responsive Managemtta 

RESULTS 

Awareness of Selway~Bitterroot Reintroduction Proposal 

An Introduction providing some background infacmation was provided to all respondents. 
Respondents were told that “grizzly bears are a threatened species which used to live throughout 
Idaho and other western states until the early 1900‘s when populations were reduced dramadcaUy 
through killing. A proposal to reintroduce grizzly bears to the Sdway-Bitterroot Wilderness of 
western Montana and central Idaho is currently being considered by government agencies. It is 
anticipated that grisly bears will eventually use national forest lands adjacent to the Wilderness 
Area." 

The majority of respondents (60%) had heard about the proposal to reintroduce grizzly bears to the 
Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness Area prior to this survey. SpedBcalty, 40% had not heard of the 
proposal, 47% were somewhat &tniUar, and 13% were very Eunihar with the proposal 

Not quite thrw-quatten of respondents (73%) indicated they knew the location of the Selway- 
Bitterroot Wilderness Area. Twenty-seven percent were not aware of this Wilderness Area’s 


location. 
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Opinions ofReixlrodueing Grizzly Bears to the Selway-Bitt€rrooi Wildtmtst 


S 


Q5. Hav« you heard about the proposal to reintroduce 
grizzly bears to the Setway-Bitterroot Wildemess Area 
prior to this survey? 


Yes; very famAiar 
Yes; so m e w hat bimiiiar 
No: haveril heard of 



Pefcerrt (n=254) 


Q6. Oo you know where the 
Selway*Bitterroot Wilderness Area is? 
(ns254) 



t 


Respond Mamitmm 


Sources of Information 

Al RspMdetti wm adccd torn whs $aarc«* thfy hme recMvid iflfixintuoR about griiziy bean. 
RespondoiiB were attowcd to nsnt more than one ioutcc. The mos fiequemly cited inibnnsion 
source w» newtqiaperi wid mifhanes. Over h*tf of terpondenB (SaH) cited iii»»»p^(e»s end 
me^iziiMf IS source* fitn which they hiw received mCseiBMioaahouiirisbf bars. Thirty-two 
pstmm mendooed Idevisioa Sri Oni^ ICM seU perseoel espetieDce^ 9K noted school or work. 8% 
srid fiends and tedy. IK HMMioned bookn 9K hid seen brochures; SK trid od»r sources, and 4% 
Isve received edbni i^ fiwprihiemeetem Five perccM did aot know end SK hid not received 
my inihnmtion. 


Q8. Prtwtly. when* hewe you received imoft nm on 
mem grizzly bean? 



Panani(nw2S4) 
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Qpiwiowf Rtintrodueing Griuly Bears to Iht Sehvay-Bilteirool WiUkmess 7 

Opinion of Reintroduction 

Slightly less thm half of the responderts (46%) supported grizzly bear reimroduetion to the Sehvay- 
Bhtetroot WOdemess Am, 35% opposed reintroducoon, 9% had no opinion, and 10% did not know. 
The degree to which respondents supported or opposed reintroduction was also measured. 
Specifically, 17% strongly supported, 28% moderately supported, 12% moderately opposed, 23% 
strongly opposed, and 19% did not know or had no opinion. 

Respondents who supported reintroduction were asked for the main reason why they support it. 
Forty-one percent of supporters memioned reasons related to the c oncept that grizzly bears are part 
of the ecosystem. Thirty-seven percent of supponers felt this way because reintroduction will help 
save the bear from extinctian and increase its chance for survival. Fifteen percent of supporters 
mentioned that bears were here before humans, 12% had other reasons, 9% thought beats are 
beautiful, 6% said we need to preserve bears for future generations, and 3% did not know why they 
support reintroductioo. 

Respondents who opposed reintroducfion were asked for the main reason why they oppose it. Over 
half of opposen (S7%) said bears are dangerous to humans. S eventeen percent of opposers did not 
think there is a need for beats to be in this area, or that bears are already there. Fifteen percent of 
opposers said bears will loll livestock and pets. Eleven percent of opposers had other reasons, 8% 
felt reintroduction would be too expensive. 8% felt reintroduction would cause land restrictions, and 


7% of opposers thought nature should be left alone. 
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Kespon^ve Management 


Q10. Do you support or oppoM reimroducing gridy 
bears to tho Selway-SittefToot WiMomoss Arts of 
Montana and Idaho? 


Strongly oppose 
Moderately appose 
NeitherMk 
Modenitely support 
Strongly support 



Percent (n°’254) 


Q12- What is the main reason you support 
rsintroduong grizzly bears to the Setway-Bitlenoot 
Wilderness? 


1 


Bean are part of aeosystam 

r 


Sava beantnersasa ctianeaa 



Bean wera hare bafbra iia 

“ 

■MMis 

0»9r 


pHl2 

Bean are baauSful 
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Opinion of Reintroduction Under Specific Circumstances 

Four specific circumstances were presented to respondents to see if their opinion became more 
supportive, stayed the same, or became less supportive under each scenario. For these four 
questions, responses have been broken out to show change in opinion for those that supported, 
opposed, or did not know/had no opinion regarding reintrodunion (QIO). 

Generally, a Citizen Committee was the most well-received caveat to grizzly bear reintroduction. 
This option made 60% of supporters more supportive. 5S% of opposers more supportive, and 76% 
of those who did not know or had no opinion of reintroduaion more supportive. Capping costs to 
$250,000 per year was the least effective scenario presented: 17% of supporters became less 
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supportive, only IS% of opposers became more supportive, while \t% of those who did not know 
or had no opinion became more supportive. 

Respondents who Supported Reimroduction 

In question iO, 4(Vm of all respondents supported reintroduction (n=U6). The majority of these 
respondents became even mors supportive under two of the four scenarios. Seventy-three percent 
of respondents who supported teintrodueiion became more supportive if populated areas like the 
BitteiTOOt Vallqr were 07-101101 to bears and arty bears that wandered into populated areas would 
be relocated back to the Wilderness (17% of supporters had the same opinion, 7% became less 
supportive, and 3% did not know). Sixty percent of respondents who supported reintroduction 
became more supportive if a Gtizen Committee with representatives of various interests, such as 
logging, ranchers, and conservationists, rather than the federal government, had authority to make 
imponant decisions concerning bear management (27% of supporters had the same opinion, 10% 
became less supportive, and 3% did not know). 

For the other two scenarios, the most frequmt response among supporters was still “more 
supportive,’’ but the was not the response of the majority. Forty-five percent of respondents who 
supported reimroduction became more supportive if existing wildlife protections regarding timber 
harvest, grazing, and recreation on national forest lands were declared adequate for grizzly recovery 
unless the Citizen Committee decided otherwise (33% of supporters had the same opinion, 14% 
became less Sipponivc, and 7% did not know) Thirty-nine percent of respondents who supported 
reiniroduction became more suppoitive if costs were limiied to S250,000 per year (28% of supporters 
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had the nine opinon, IT*/* became less supportive, and did not know). 

Bwpondents who Onnosed Reintroduction 

In question 10, 3S% of all respondents supported reintroduction (irt9). The majority of these 
respondents became more supportive under or»e of the four scenarios. Fifty-eight percent of 
respondents who opposed reintroduction became more supportive if a Citiaen Committee with 
representatives of various interests, such as logging, ranchers, and conservationists, rather than the 
federal gov er n m en t , had authority to make important dedsions ctmceming bear management (36% 
of opposers had the same opinion, 3% became less supportive, and 2% did not know). 

Under one scenario, the most ftequent response among opposers was that their opinion would remain 
the same. Thiny-eight percent of respondents who opposed reintroduction became more supportive 
if populated areas like the Bitterrrxit Valley were off-limits to bean and any bean that wandered into 
populated areas would be relocated back to the Wilderness (47% of opposers had the same opinion, 
12% became less supportive, and 2% did not know). 

Under two of the fiiur scenarios, a majority of opposen said their opinion would remain the same. 
Twenty-four pereem of respondents who opposed reintroduction became more supportive if existing 
wildlife protections regarding timber harvest, grazing, and recreation on national forest lands were 
declared adequate for grizzly recovery unless the Citizen Committee decided otherwise (56% of 
opposen would have the same opitnon, 12% would become less supportive, and SV. did not know). 
Fifteen percent of respondents who opposed reintroduction became more supportive if costs were 
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limited to $250,000 per year(61V. of opposers hid the Siine opinioo, 17% became less supportive, 
uui 8% did not know). 

Respondents who Had No Oninion or Did Not Know Their Opinion of RamroAiction 
In question 10, 19% of all respondents eitlter had no opinion on reimroduction or said don't know 
(n~49). The majority of these respondents became more supportive of r^troduction under two of 
the four scenaiioa Se«enty>six percent of le^ondents \sdio had no opinion on rratroducdon became 
more supportive if a Ciiiaen Committmt with representatives of various interests, such as logging, 
ranchers, and conservatioaists, mlwf than the federal govenimeat, had authority to make important 
decisions coneeraing bear management (12% of those with no opinion had the samie opinion, 6% 
became less supportive, and 6% did not know). Seventy-four percem of respondents who had no 
opinion <» reintroductkm becanw more supportive if populated areas like the Bitterroot Vail^ were 
offMis to bears and any bears that wandered into populmed areas wmdd be relocated back to the 
Wilderness ( 10% of those with no opinion had the same opinion, 10% became less supportive, and' 
6% did not know). 

Forty-one percem of respondents who had no opinion on reintroduedon became more supportive if 
exiting wSdiifo protections regarding timber harvest, grazing, and recreation on national forest lands 
were declared adequate for grizzly recovery unless the Citizen Committee decided otherwise (27% 
of those with no opdaon had the same opimon, 12% became les sopponive, and 20% did not know). 
Eighteen perc«it of respondents who had no opinion on reimrpduction became more supportive if 
costs were limited to $250,000 per year (37% of those with no opinion had the same opinion, 14% 
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Q 17-20. Percent of those who oppose 
reintroduction, but became more supportive 
after hearing these conditions: 
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Q17-20. Change of opinion after hearing these conditions among 
those who have no opinion or do not know about bear 
reintroduction: 


Citizen committee 
Popul. areas off-limits 
No additional land restrict. 

Costs limited 
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Anticipated Changes in Number of Trips Taken 

Ail leppondents were asked if the number of trips that cake to the Sel way>Bitterrooc Wildemess Area 
would change if the grizzly bear were reintroduced. Seventy percent would not change the number 
of trips they take to the area, 22% would cake fewer crips, and 6% would cake more crips if bears 
were reiiiiroduced (2% did not know). 
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Grizzly Bear Attacks: Facts based on news articles in the last three years iii 
publications in the United States and Canada. 

Grizzly Attacks on humans are seldom, but not rare. They happen on a yearly 
basis everywhere that grizzly bears exist. In the last few years, attacks have been 
happening more &equently because of increased human visitation where bears are 
located, and because bears are "losing their fear of humans." 

Grizzly bear attacks are extremely vicious, and those who survive are 
often incapacitated, having lost major chunks of flesh from their legs, groin 
area, arms, and face. 

Wounds caused from bear attacks are difficult and costly too treat. Bear claws and 
teeth are full of exotic bacteria, and require treatment by a surgeon or severe 
infection sets in. 

Early September of 1996 an individual hunting elk in an area a few miles north of 
Yellowstone attacked without provocation. He was with another hunter, 
(questioning the notion that bears only attack individuals who are alone,) and had 
part of his biceps bitten off. 

In Alaska, where grizzly bear attacks occur on a regular basisrecently a woman 
and her husband were backpacking in a wilderness area near Fairbanks. The 
woman was attacked by a grizzly which resulted in her facial bones being 
smashed, her nose missing, her scalp shredded or gone, and massive wounds in her 
legs and buttocks. 

A ranger in Glacier National Park (Montana) is suing the federal government 
because of emotional and physical scars left from a grizzly rampage at a 
Park campground in 1995. A number of unreported bear encounters occurred 
shortly before the ranger and friends had their tents ripped through and were 
attacked by grizzly bears early in the morning. The attack left the ranger with a 
number of disfiguring scars. 

In August of 1996 a man on a hiking trip was killed by a grizzly bear 
in Alaska. The man and his friends had taken all of the suggested precautions in 
going into know bear country such as wearing "bear” bells and making noise while 
they hiked through the brush. The attack was quick and the man was killed very 
rapidly. 
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• In June of 1996, an elderly man hiking a common trail in Glacier National Park, 
while taking a rest was attacked by a grizzly bear -- leaving a gash in his scalp, a 
trail of holes down his back, and a broken leg bone. Park oflScials determined 
that the man had inadvertently "invaded” the bear's space, and therefor did not 
need to be relocated or killed. 


• Since 1990, diere have been 17 grizzly bear maulings in Glacier National Park, 
and 5 maulings in Yellowstone Park. 

• In August of 1996, a 9-year 550 pound grizzly bear near the Yellowstone area was 
finally killed after killing dozens of cattle, preying on 10 calves alone in the two 
weeks before it was kilted. 

• In August of 1996, an experienced backpacker was killed in the Yukon territoiy by 
a grizzly bear. 

• An 18 year old Montana boy, while hunting with his family in 1996, was attacked 
by a bear in northern Montana. The bear took a chunk out of his right torso, had 
his hand and wrist chewed up, and tore out a big part of his leg (losing about 35% 
of his leg). The boy has had three surgeries since the incident. His medical costs 
could run up to as much as $200,000 for his uninsured family. 

• A man hiking in British Columbia was attacked by a bear after taking off his shoes 
and socks near a stream. (October of 1995.) 

• In October of 1995, two hunters were killed by three grizzly bears in British 
Colombia. They were carrying out the carcass of an elk. 
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TESTIMONY OF DR, RALPH O. MORGENWECK, REGIONAL DIRECTOR FOR 
MOUNTAIN PRAIRIE REGION, U.S, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR, BEFORE THE HOUSE RESOURCES SUBCOMMITTEE ON FORESTS 
AND FOREST HEALTH, CONCERNING REINTRODUCTION OF GRIZZLY BEAR INTO 
THE BITTERROOT ECOSYSTEM 

June 12, 1997 

Good morning, Madam Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. 1 am Ralph 
Morgenweck, Regional Director for the Mountain Prairie Region, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Denver, Colorado. Thank you for the opportunity to appear today to discuss the Service’s 
policies concerning reintroduction of endangered and threatened species on federal lands. 

I will speak mainly about grizzly bears in the Bitterroot Ecosystem in central Idaho and western 
Montana, but will mention other reintroduction efforts. 

Background: 

The grizzly bem' {Ursus arctos korribilis) was listed as a threatened species in the lower 
48 States rmder the Endangered Species Act (ESA) in 1975 (Federal Register, V,40, No. 145, Part 
IV-3173-4). Under the ESA, federal agencies including the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(Service) are mandated to conserve and recover listed species and the ecosystems upon which 
they depend. 

Grizzly bears have been eliminated from api»oximately 98% of their historic range south 
of Canada. Today, only 800 to 1 ,000 grizzly bears remain in 5 populations in Montaiu (Northern 
Continental Divide Ecosystem , and portions of the Yellowstone and Cabinet-Yaak Ecosystems), 
Idaho (portions of the Yellowstone, Cabinet-Yaak, and Selkirk Ecosystems), Wyoming ( a 
portion of the Yellowstone Ecosystem), and W'ashington (a portion of the Selkirk Ecosystem and 
the North Cascades Ecosystem), Grizzly bears are vulnerable to extinction when confined to 
small portions of their historical range and limited to a few, small populations. Large areas are 
especially important to population persistence because the rate of extinction of a population is 
inversely related to population size, which is directly related to the size of the area available to 
them as habitat. 

The 1975 listing identified the Bitterroot Ecosystem as an area where grizzly bears were 
thought to exist and where recovery should be emphasized. Per ESA mandates and Service 
policy, a Grizzly Bear Recovery Plan was completed in 1982 and called for evaluation of the 
Bitterroot Ecosystem as a potential recovery area. Three habitat studies were conducted from 
1979 through 1991 to determine the status of grizzly bear presence and habitat suitability within 
the Bitterroot Ecosystem. A detailed habitat evaluation was conducted in the Bitterroot area 
north of the Salmon River (Davis and Butterfield 1991). This review look 5 years and included 
detailed mapping and evaluation of the bears’ foods, habitat needs, level of human activity, and 
space and isolation in the area. The results of this evaluation were that sufficient space, isolation, 
seasonal habitats, and bear foods exist in the area to support a grizzly population. An interagency 
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Technical Team of bear scientists reviewed the habitat information in 1991 and concluded the 
Bitterroot Ecosystem could support 200 to 400 grizzly bears. A scientific review team (Servheen 
et al. 1 991 ) examined the Davis and Butterfield (1991) report and concurred that the area had the 
habitat to support a grizzly population of between 200-400 grizzly bears. Other studies (Merrill 
et al. in press) concur that the Bitterroot has the capability to support a grizzly population. Thus, 
careful habitat evaluations have already documented the capability of the area to support a grizzly 
population. 

Importance of Bitterroot Ecosystem to Grizzfy Recovery: 

The Bitterroot Ecosystem is one of the largest contiguous blocks of federal land 
remaining in the lower 48 United States. Recovery of the grizzly bear is now limited to 6 areas 
south of Canada (the five areas previousl]^entioned plus the Bitterroot) which together 
comprise less than 2 percent of the former range of the grizzly in the lower 48 States. The 
Bitterroot is the only one of these six remaining suitable habitats where bears do not currently 
exist. 


Of all remaining unoccupied grizzly bear habitat in the lower 48 States, this area in the 
Bitterroot Mountains has the best potential for grizzly bear recovery, primarily due to the large 
wilderness area. The core of the ecosystem contains the Selway-Bitterroot and Frank Church- 
River of No Return Wilderness Areas. Because of this wilderness designation, reintroduction of 
grizzly bears would have fewer impacts on traditional land use activities on this land than it 
would on other federal lands. 

The addition of the Bitterroot Ecosystem to the grizzly bear recovery effort would 
increase long-term survival probabilities and conservation of grizzly bears within the lower 48 
States by increasing the number of grizzly bear peculations, total number of grizzly bears, and 
the habitat size and extent. A grizzly bear population in the Bitterroot has the potential to 
increase the total number of grizzly bears south of Canada by 200-400 bears or 20-40 percent 
above current population levels. The potential for grizzly bear recovery would be enhanced 
because habitat would be increased by almost 10,000 square miles or almost 25% (including the 
wilderness area and outside buffer zones). Overall, the Bitterroot Ecosystem offers excellent 
potential to recover a healthy population of grizzly bears and to boost long-term survival and 
recovery prospects for this species in the contiguous United States. 

It is important to note that grizzly bear populations can be recovered and delisted 
independently of each other because there is no connection between existing populations. The 
Yellowstone population is very near recovery and a status change will likely be proposed in this 
ecosystem in the next few years. Recovery in the Bitterroot will take longer (possibly 50 - 100 
years) than that in the Yellowstone or Northern Continental Divide Ecosystems, but will have no 
bearing on achievement of recovery in these other ecosystems. On the other hand, any new or 
additional populations of grizzly bears will add to the known populations and therefore provide 
for a higher recovery potential for the species as a whole, decreasing the amount of time the 
species is on the Endangered Species List and the regulatory burden placed on the public. 
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Broad Public Participation: 

The Interagency Grizzly Bear Committee (IGBC) was formed in 1983 following an 
agreement with the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture with the governors of Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming and Washington. The Committee is composed of top officials from the National Park 
Service, Forest Service, Fish & Wildlife Service, Bureau of Land Management, and the State 
Fish & Game agencies from the four states, as well as management authorities from British 
Columbia and Alberta. The mission is to implement the recovery plan through interagency 
coordination, policy development, management planning and research. 

With the IGBC endorsement of the Bitterroot Ecosystem as a grizzly bear recovery area, 
the Service in 1992 organized a Technical Working Group to develop a Bitteiroot Ecosystem 
chapter to append to the Grizzly Bear Recovery Plan. This interagency group of biologists 
worked with a citizens' involvement group comprised of local residents of central Idaho and 
western Montana and Federal and State agency personnel to draft a recovery plan chapter. Public 
comments, including those from local communities in central Idaho and western Montana, were 
integrated into the final chapter. 

The Service revised the Grizzly Bear Recovery Plan in 1 993 and produced the Bitterroot 
Ecosystem Recovery Plan Chapter as a supplement in 1996 The ultimate goal of the plan is 
removal of the grizzly from threatened status (i.e. delisting) in the conterminous 48 States. The 
Bitterroot Ecosystem Recovery Chapter ealls for the preparation of an Environmental Impact 
Statement to evaluate the proposed action and a range of alternatives to recover the grizzly bear 
in the Bitterroot Ecosystem. This action is supported by the IGBC, 

Planning for the reintroduction of grizzly bears into the Bitterroot Ecosystem of 
east-central Idaho and western Montana was initiated in 1994, when the agencies of the IGBC 
requested that an EIS be prepared. The Service formed and funded an interagency 
interdisciplinary team to prepare the EIS. The team included specialists from the Service, U.S. 
Forest Service, Idaho Department of Fish and Game, Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife and 
Parks, and the Nez Perce tribe. The Grizzly Bear EIS program emphasized public participation. 

A public participation and interagency coordination program was developed to identify 
issues and alternatives to be considered, A public Notice of Intent (NOI) concerning grizzly bear 
recovery in the Bitterroot Ecosystem was published in the Federal Register in January 199S. The 
notice was furnished as required by the National Environmental Policy Act regulations to obtain 
input from other agencies and the public on the scope of issues to be addressed in the EIS. This 
NOI asked the public to identity issues that should be addressed in the draft EIS. A few days 
earlier the Serviee also had issued a news release to media in Idaho and Montana announcing the 
beginning of the EIS process on grizzly bear recovery in the Bitterroot Ecosystem. 

Eight preliminary issues were identified in March 1995 from scoping meetings for the 
Bitterroot Chapter and the NOI to prepare an EIS. Three preliminary alternatives also were 
identified and published in a Scoping of Issues and Alternatives brochure. This brochure was 
mailed to 1 , 1 00 people from a nationwide mailing list of interested persons and distributed at 
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seven open houses (described in the following paragraph). The brochure gave background 
information, described the purpose and need of the proposed action, listed preliminary issues and 
alternatives, and explained how to become involved in the EIS process. People were asked to 
identify issues and alternatives related to grizzly bear recovery in the Bitterroot Ecosystem. In 
June 1 995, a notice was published in the Federal Register initiating the formal scoping process 
with a 45-day comment period. A news release was sent to the print, radio, and television media 
in western Montana and Idaho announcing the dates and locations for public open houses. The 
Service initiated public issue scoping by mailing a brochure to the public that detailed the EIS 
process. 

In July 1995, seven public scoping sessions in the form of open houses were held in 
Orangeville, Orofino, and Boise, Idaho; Missoula, Helena, and Hamilton, Montana; and in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. At the open houses, people could watch a 5-minute introductory video about 
recovery of the grizzly in the Bitterroot and talk with representatives of the Service, U.S. Forest 
Service, and State Fish and Game agencies about grizzly bears, their recovery, and the EIS 
process. Those who attended the open houses received copies of the issue and alternative 
scoping brochure and question-and-answer booklet. They were encouraged to leave written 
comments with agency persormel or mail their comments later. Verbal comments or questions 
were heard and responded to by the agency representatives, but verbal testimony was not 
formally recorded. More than 300 people attended these scoping sessions and offered comments 
on the idea of grizzly recovery, the preliminary issues and alternatives, and voiced their opinions 
on grizzly bears. The scoping comment period was extended 30 days (from July 20 to August 
21, 1995). A press release was sent to local and national media to announce the extension. This 
extension was requested by numerous public interests with varied opinions on this complex 
topic. 


Written public comments on issues and alternatives were solicited at the open houses and 
through the media. More than 3.300 written comments were received from individuals, 
organizations, and government agencies. These comments arrived in over 565 letters, open 
house meeting notes, six petitions, and six form letters or postcards. Public comments typified 
the strong polarization of concerns regarding grizzly bear management. Approximately 80 
percent of written responses were from residents of counties in Montana and Idaho adjacent to 
the proposed reintroduction area. A content analysis of the public comments was completed by 
the Interagency Team and a summary report completed with copies provided to all people who 
submitted individual comments during the public scoping process. 

Major concerns raised included public safety, impacts of grizzly bears on existing land 
uses, travel corridors and linkages, nuisance beai? and their control, source population health (i.e. 
the impacts on the original population where the bears were taken), depredation by bears on 
native imgulates, and economic impacts. In September 1995 the scoping results were 
summarized in the document. "'Summary of public comments on the scoping of issues and 
alternatives for grizzly bear recovery in the Bitterroot Ecosystem,” and this document was 
distributed to people who had mailed in comments. 
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Preparation of Draft EIS: 

The interagency EIS team began to develop and write the Draft EIS in January 1996. 

Four alternatives were developed to meet the purpose and need to recover grizzly bears in the 
Bitterroot Ecosystem. These alternatives were developed in response to public comments and 
represent a full range of alternatives for consideration. The NEPA process guided the 
preparation of the Draft EIS. 

In August 1996 an internal agency working draft was completed. The EIS team met with 
most of the agencies represented on the Interagency EIS team (USFS, MDFWP, and Nez Perce 
Tribe) and presented the pre-release draft and answered questions in October 1996, and requested 
their review and comments. Although Idaho Fish and Game Department was represented on the 
EIS team, in a letter from Director Steve Mealey dated January 24, 1997, the Idaho Fish and 
Game Department declined the opportunity to review and comment on the Draft EIS. In 
February 1997, a final Draft EIS with partner agency comments incorporated was sent to Service 
for final review. The Service has made final edits and recommendations to the Draft EIS, and 
has elevated it to the Department of the Interior to select the preferred alternative. The 
Department plans to release the Draft EIS with the preferred alternative in the near future. 

Congressional members and their staff, administration and agency personnel, states, 
counties, tribes, advisory committees/councils, and key individuals and organizations will be 
briefed on the Draft EIS preferred alternative before Federal Register publication and release to 
the public. A Notice of Availability (NOA) for the Draft EIS will be published in the Federal 
Register. Public comment periods of at least 60 days will follow. The documents will also be 
available for public review on the Internet. Public hearings / open houses to gather public 
comment on the Draft EIS will be held in 6 communities on the perimeter of the Bitterroot area: 
Boise, Lewiston, Salmon, Idaho, and Helena, Missoula, and Hamilton, Montana. After the 
comment period ends, a full content analysis of all comments received will occur. All comments 
will be analyzed and carefully considered and a Final EIS will be prepared. 

To date, the Service has conducted two formal briefings in Boise on April 30 and 
Missoula on May 1 9 of this year. In addition, the IGBC also briefed the Idaho and Montana 
delegations in Washington, DC on March 20 & 21, 1997. 

Alternatives contained in Draft EIS; 

Four alternatives that represent different approaches to grizzly bear recovery and 
management were developed for evaluation in the Draft EIS because they encompass public 
concerns raised during scoping, and they represent the full range of alternatives. All four 
alternatives reflect public comments and suggestions identified through issue and alternative 
scoping. The alternatives contained in the Draft EIS are; 

Alternative 1 . Reintroduction of a Nonessential Experimental Population Alternative: 

The goal is to accomplish grizzly bear recovery by reintroducing grizzly 

bears designated as a nonessential experimental population to central Idaho, by 
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impiementing provisions within Section 10(j) of the ESA. Grizzly bear 
management activities would be conducted to address local concerns. A Citizen 
Management Committee (CMC), created under an ESA special rule, would be 
tasked with management of the grizzly bear population recovery. Management 
authority for the Bitterroot grizzly bear population would be delegated by the 
Secretary to this citizen committee as long as decisions are made that will 
eventually lead to recovery for this population. Except in national wildlife refuges 
or national parks, "nonessential experimental" populations are not subject to the 
formal Section 7 consultation process. 

Alternative 2. The No Action Alternative - Natural Recovery: 

The goal is to allow grizzly bears to expand naturally from their current 
range in north Idaho and northwestern Montana southward into central Idaho and 
western Montana, and to re-colonize the Bitterroot Ecosystem. Bears recolonizing 
the Bitterroot Ecosystem would retain full protection as threatened under the ESA. 

The ultimate goal of this alternative is natural recovery of grizzly bears in the 
Bitterroot Ecosystem. 

Alternative 3. The No Grizzly Bear Alternative: 

This alternative would prevent grizzly bear recovery in the Bitterroot 
Ecosystem and would require changes in the Endangered Species Act to allow 
elimination of any grizzly bears that eventually moved into this area. 

Alternative 4. Reintroduction of a Threatened Population with Full Protection of the 
ESA Alternative: 

The goal of this alternative is to achieve recovery through reintroduction 
of grizzly bears as fully protected threatened species. Extensive habitat protection 
and enhancement through substantial restrictions of timber harvest and forest 
roads would be highlighted to promote natural recovery. The grizzly bear would 
have full protected status as a threatened species under the provisions of the ESA. 

The use of a citizen management committee to manage an experimental grizzly bear 
population in the Bitterroot ecosystem was originally suggested by a group of Idaho timber 
industry owners, Idaho labor groups, the Inter-mountain Forest Industry Association, Defenders 
of Wildlife, and the National Wildlife Federation. This citizen management committee does not 
currently exist. Alternative #l would allow the Governors of the States of Idaho and Montana to 
nominate local citizen members to this citizen management committee. The members would be 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior based on the Governors' nominations. This citizens 
committee would be authorized to make certain decisions relating to the management of grizzly 
bear recovery in the Bitterroot ecosystem. The committee must make decisions that eventually 
lead to recovery of the Bitterroot grizzly bear population. 
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Sueccssftil Reintroductioii Efforts: 

The Service has successfully reintroduced endangered and threatened species as 
nonessential experimental populations under Section 10 (j) of the ESA. 

In 1991, Congress directed the Service, in consultation with the National Park Service 
and the Forest Service, to prepare an EIS on reintroduction of the Northern Rocky Mountain 
gray wolf (Cams lupus) into Yellowstone National Park and central Idaho. Under a 
comprehensive, science-based and court-endorsed plan, the Service is proposing to recover and 
delist the gray wolf in the northern Rocky mountains by establishing 2 nonessraitial experimental 
populations in central Idaho and the greater Yellowstone area by establishing a minimum of 10 
breeding pairs in each area. 

The plan, if successfully completed, will help in the recovery and eventual removal of the 
gray wolf from the ESA, boost local tourism, and help restore the forest ecosystem to its historic 
character. Wolves were released into the wild in 1995 and 1 996. The released animals have 
adapted and survived much better that predicted. Further reintroductions are unlikely to be 
required and recovery is now estimated to take 7 years. In Yellowstone, there are thought to be 
approximately 1 00 wolves, including 9 breeding pairs and 1 3 litters bom this spring. In central 
Idaho, there are thought to be approximately 70 wolves. At least 7 females are known to have 
denned. Pup activity in the Frank Church Wilderness Area is difficult to ascertain becatro of it 
remoteness. 

Since the reintroductions began, ranchers have reported SS cattle and SI sheep killed by 
wolves, six cattle and 41 sheep of which were killed by reintroduced wolves. Defenders of 
Wildlife has compensated 34 ranchers $30,000 for these losses. 

The wolf recovery plan was designed to allow wolf populations to grow to recovery 
levels and have minimal conflicts with existing or anticipated Federal agency actions or 
traditional public use of park lands, wilderness areas, public lands, and surrounding inivate lands. 
All wolves are individuals and there is the possibility that individual wolves may exhibit 
behavior that will not be tolerated, e.g, attacking livestock or domestic pets. The Service 
recognizes that such individuals must be managed (moved, placed in captivity or killed) to 
minimize chronic conflicts. The Service has determined that removal of such individuals within 
the nonessential experimental population area furthers the conservation and recovery of the wolf 
population. 

The black-footed ferret (Mustela nigripes), once thought to be extinct, is today the rarest 
mammal in North America. The only remaining populations in the wild are the direct result of 
releases of captive-bom animals. In cooperation with 1 1 western State wildlife agencies, the 
Service has identified reintroduction sites within the historic range of the species. Reintroduction 
of experimental, nonessential populations are ongoing in 4 states (Montana, Wyoming, South 
Dakota, Arizona) and are being proposed for Colorado and Utah. Near self-sustaining 
populations have become established in Montana and South Dakota, represented by both captive- 
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reared animals and animals bom of animals in the wild. This undertaking by the Service 
continues to receive extensive public support, as well as support from many partners, including 
states, federal agencies, conservation organizations, and zoos. The objective of the ferret 
reintroduction program is to establish 10 self-sustaining, widely distributed populations in the 
wild within their historic range, with the long-range goal of ensuring the recovery and 
downlisting of the species. 

The Service, in corporation with State and private partners, has also successfully 
reintroduced populations of California condors, aplomedo falcons, bald eagles and peregrine 
falcons. In each case, extensive public involvement and support have been key factors in these 
successful recovery efforts. 

Conclusion: 

In conclusion, Td like to point out that a national public survey conducted in 1995 
indicated that 62% of local, 74% of regional, and 77% of national respondents were supportive of 
reintroducing grizzly bears into the Bitterroot Ecosystem. The two most popular reasons given 
by respondents for supporting reintroduction were the desire to save the grizzly bear from 
extinction, and to return this species as a missing component of the ecosystem. The Service 
supports these reasons and has made every effort to prepare a Draft EIS that addresses public 
concerns while outlining the range of alternatives to achieve recovery of the grizzly bear. 

Madam Chairman, this concludes my written statement. 1 appreciate the opportunity to 
testify before this Subconunittee. I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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STATEMENT OF 

HAL SALWASSER, REGIONAL FORESTEIL NORTHERN REGION 
FOREST SERVICE 

UNFIED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Befwe the 

Subcommittee on FcMtss and Forest Health 
Committee on Resources 
Unit^ States House of Representatives 
Conceiting 


Oversight of 

Reiotroducdon of Endangered Predators on Federal Lands 
June 12, 1997 

Madam Chairman. Thank you for the opportunity to discuss the reintroduction of endangered predators 
m Federal lands. 


The Forest Service’s multiple>use management responsibiities include the legal mandate undo- the 
Endangered Species Act to conserve threatened and endangered species and the ecosystems on which 
they depend. Coupled with the mandate under the National Forest Management Act to maintain 
divcRity, our challenge is to manage a multitude of uses with an ecosystem perspective, including 
protection of resources such as threatened and endangered species. This is no easy task. 

About one-third of all species currently listed as threatened or endangered under the Endangered Species 
Act live on the National Forests and Grasslands. The Forest Service has successfully protected and 
improved habitat for many threatened and endangered species. For example, the bald eagle, peregrine 
falcon, grizzly bear, eastern timber wolf, California a)ndor. and Puerto Rican parrot have been or are 
being brought back from the brink of extinctiwi. Through recovery efforts, we also have the 
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opportunity to help preserve some of the cultural h^tage of American Indian Tribes, who have long 
revered and respected these animals. As other lands and habitats come under increasing pressure to 
provide homes, food, and raw noaterials for people, public lands are becoming increasingly important 
places for rare species and species at risk of extincdon. Large animals such as the bison, gray wolf, and 
grizzly bear once ranged over the western United States. Today, suitable habitat is limited, especially 
for the large carnivores such as the grizzly. In addition, roads, development around cities and towns 
and habitat loss are all barriers to natural dispersal of these animals. Because species and their habitat 
requirements rarely conform to lines on maps, the o>mbined efforts of many agencies, organizations, 
and communities are needed if we are to conserve threatened and endangered species. 

. The Forest Service is only one of the many cooperators necessary to the survival of species at risk. We 
work closely with the Fish and Wildlife Service and the National Marine Fisheries Service who have 
the .statutory lead in enforcing provisions of the Endangered Species Act. States are also partners in 
recovering threatened and endangered species as are the National Park Service, the Bureau of Land 
Management, and other federal agencies. 

The grizzly bear, one of these species at risk, was tmee nearly extinct in the contiguous 48 states and has 
been the object of conservation measures for some lime. The Interagency Grizzly Bear Committee was 
established in 1983 and includes the State Conservation Directors of Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington, Bureau of Land Management DirectCM’ of Montana, the Rocky Mountain National Park 
Regional Director, Rocky Mountain Regional Directt^ for the Fish and Wildlife Service and Regional 
Foresters for the Northern, Intemiountain, and Rocky Mountain regions of the Forest Service. The U S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service recovery plan of 1982 ideotiried 6 recovery areas that could provide the food, 
habitat, distance from human populations, and space that would allow the grizzly to survive. In 1986. 
the Interagency Grizzly Bear Committee developed recovery guidelines to reduce human-caused 
mortality and to improve habitat security. 

The Selway-Bitterroot area, the largest contiguous wilderness in the lower 48 states, was identified as 
one of the recovery areas. Human-caused mortality ride to the bears was thought by the Committee to 
be relatively low due to the area’s great size and remoteness. In 1995, planning efforts by the Idaho 
Department of Fish and Game, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Forest Service began to focus 
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on tecovety options for the grizzly bear in the Selway-Bittenoot area. One of our primaiy concerns has 
been public reaction, and we have worked hard to invtdve the public in this process. Public comment 
was gathered from meetings held in six towns adjacent to the proposed recovery area. Over 300 people 
attended and written comments were received from over 3,300 individuals, organizations, and 
government agencies. A public attitude survey, conducted in 1995 by Respreisive Management (under 
a contract with the Idaho Department of Fish and Game) indicated approximately 62% of local, 74% of 
regional, and 77% of national respondents supported grizzly bear reintroduction in the Selway-Bittetioot 
area. General opinion appeared to favor tecovety of the grizzly bear in the Selway-Bittetroot. 

An interagency team consisting of the USDI Fish and Wildlife Service, the USDA Forest Service, 
Montana Fish, Wildlife, and Parks Department, Idaho Department of Fish and Game, and the Nez Perce 
Tribe has worked on a draft Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) for Grizzly Bear Recovery which 
the U S. Fish and Wildlife Service will release for further public review and comment next month. 
During the public comment period, more public meetings will be held in Boise. Salmon, and Lewiston, 
Idaho and Hamilton, Helena, and Missoula Montana 

Concerns relating to grizzly bears center around four issues: public safety, access restrictions, changes 
in economic opportunity, and livestock depredation. 

Public safety is always important. We have found that the key to public safety in grizzly bear country is 
education. For yeara we have been working with local communitiea the general public, and with 
outfitters and guides about living and recreating safely in areas with grizzly bears. While encounters 
between grizzlies and humans do occur, these incidents are rare. 

Access to Federal lands is important. However, as land managers, we sometimes restrict access on 
roads and to certain areas for a variety of reasons. Sometimes these access restrictions are seasonal; 
for example, seasonal closures are issued to protect roads, water quality, and fisheries by reducing 
activities that would cause erosion and sedimentation during rainy weather conditions. Seasonal access 
restrictions also provide secure essential habitat fw wildlife, such as protection of elk calving areas, 
grizzly spring range, or nest sites of peregrine falcons. Souk roads are permanently closed to reduce 
administrative costs or provide secure areas for wildlife such as deer. elk. or grizzly bears. 
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Federal lands have many values, including economic qjpoitunity. Not only is value found in timber 
and firewoods but also in the wide range of recreation activities such as commercial outfitting and 
guiding services, tourism, camping, picnicking, hiking, picking berries, hunting, fishing, watching and 
photographing wildlife, and birdwatching. In areas where grizzly bear populations are present, 
conservation efforts have had some effect on National Forest timber production. However, planning 
access and the scheduling of sales can reduce effects to grizzly bear recovery and allow sales to go 
forward. The quantity of timber available for harv^ has been influenced more by issues related to 
water quality and fisheries. Recent research in Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho shows that recreation 
activities with the greatest growth include primitive camping, wildlife viewing and photography, 
backpacking, and hiking. When properly managed, these activities are compatible with grizzly bear 
land management and provide local economic activity to surrounding communities. 

With large carnivores such as the grizzly bear, there is the potential for livestock depredation. There 
arc provisions within the Interagency Grizzly Bear Guidelines that provide for removal of animals who 
prey on livestock. The 1 986 Interagency Grizzly Bear Guidelines provide for rapid removal of problem 
grizzly bears in certain habitats. In primary grizzly recovery habitats, livestock operations may be 
modified - for example, moving a sheep allotment out of the recovery zone - in order to reduce potential 
bear and livestock conflicts. 

In any recovery operation involving threatened and endangered species, our objective is to work in a 
collaborative manner with communities. States, organizations and individuals. We have the common 
goal of stewardship. I believe the best way to balance and resolve these issues is by working with 
communities of interest • that is. interests on all sides of the issues • in civil discussions based on areas 
of common agreement, and working in an open, fair, and inclusive setting to build community solutions. 


1 would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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BODY; 

THE FALL OF 1995 HAS A LEAN ONE FOR Yellowstone bears. According to Thomas 
McNamee, author of The Grizzly Bear and a close observer of the Yellowstone 
population, "Hhitebark pine and berry crop failures gave us some very hxmgry and 
wide-ranging bears. They were desperate. And that makes them incautious." 

John Logan, district ranger in Gardiner, Mont., just north of Yellowstone, 
agrees: "Bears were actually keying into gunshots by elk eind deer hunters. With 
all that viscera lying around, bears are going to take advantage of it. I know 
of one outfitter and his client who were gutting a deer and looked up to find a 
grizzly watching them. They hung the deer amd planned to return for it, but when 
they did the bear had gotten the deer out of the trees and was lying on it and 
wouldn't let them approach. They fired shots over its head, but the bear just 
stayed right there . " 

Sven when bears are desperate, attacks on humans are rare. McNamee calls 
them "disappearingly rare-like being struck by lightning.” But the logic of 
bears' hunger- -and the rarity of their conflicts with man- -are of little 
consolation if you Isecome one of the unlucky. If you, like 19-year-old Bram 
Schaffer of Broadus, Mont., are struck. 

Horseshoe Mountain, about 10 miles north of Yellowstone in the 
Absaroka-Beartooth Wilderness, marks the northern limit of the 1988 fire tliat 
consumed so much of the park. By last fall, new grasses had pretty well 
colonized the bum; leftover stands of mature lodgepole and Douglas fir made for 
perfect cover for elk coming down to their winter range. 

For Curt Olson, a cossnercial fisherman in Alaska during the summer and, for 
10 years, a professional guide in Montana, this was a busman's holiday. He and 
his wife, Julie, his son, Steve, a dose friend 6f his son's, Bram Schaffer, and 
Bram's father, E>enni8, had all come over from the little town of Broadus, on the 
banks of the Powder River-deep in the Big Empty,, the semi-arid steppe of 
southeastern Montana. People in Broadus claim that the Powder is the source of 
the sayii^ about high plains rivers, that they're "a mile wide and an inch deep, 
too wet to plow and too thick to drink." Powder River County is ranch TOuntry: 
3,300 square miles of land, 2,000 people, a few cattle, a lot of sheep, and an 
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infinite swell of sagebrush and grassland. Winters are cruel. Even other 
Montanans say you've got to be tough to grow up in Broadus. 

Olson and friends packed into the Horseshoe Mountain area during the week of 
Sept. 11, taking the horse trailers out of Cooke City as far as Daisy Pass, then 
following Lake Abundance Trail on horseback to Rock Creek Trail, which runs 
partway up the mountain. Julie Olson remembers that the weather was warm and 
clear for those first days. On Monday the I8th, the sky turned overcast and 
rainy, but elk season had opened by then, and the men were hunting every day. 
Julie had gone out only once. 

*'1 sat around the campfire the rest of the time and watched for bears,” she 
, recalls. "I've always had a deathly fear of them." The bears on Horseshoe 
Mountain were no secret. On the day the rains came, Olson's party had seen a 
grizzly sow and her c\ib. "Another carr^ right next to us," he says, "they had 
seen the bears too." And the previous fall, according to John Logan, about a 
half mile from where Olson was camped, a hunter had killed a bear that attacked 
him. He shot the bear just before it got to him, says Logan. "The bear took a 
couple of bites out of the h\mter and then crawled off and died. ” 

Nobody really knows how many grizzlies inhabit the Greater Yellowstone 
Ecosystem. Estimates vary from 200 to as high as 400. However many there are, it 
was indeed a hungry September for them. They were keying on gunshots. 

All of the hunters with Curt Olson were experienced- -even slight, wiry Bram 
Schaffer, just graduated from high school. Besides, they grow up tough in 
Broadus. Bram rode and roped, and he came from a family in which the sons all 
played football. He played defensive comerback his senior year on a team whose 
record ran. to 7-1. "He was a hard-hitter," says his coach, Lynn Safranski. "He 
was a hard-nosed kid. And when he gets mad, he's intense." "Bram's a scrapper," 
says one of his friends, "a real scrapper." 

ON TOESDAY THE 19TH THE WEATHER WAS Still overcast and turning colder, but 
Olson and his party went out anyway to sweep the mountain one last time. They 
were planning to go home the next day. 

"We left about 4:30 from the top of the mountain,” Olson remembers, "We was 
coming down and we split up. One guy brought the horses back down to cati^, and 
we went right straight down the mountain toward camp." They spread out to about 
2 00 or 3 00 yards apart, with Olson next to Bram. It was he who directed Bram 
to cross a small meadow and start down along the other side; he watched Bram 
disappear into the treeline. 

A routine elk drive late in the afternoon. It's not' hard to imagine it: the 
gray sky casting no shadows in the woods, black bumed-out trees everywhere, the 
remains of branches sticking out of them like spikes, the massive unlovely bulk 
of Horseshoe Mountain, its flattened crest just eU^ove timberline, sometimes 
visible behind you. It would have been quiet in the woods: no calling out, 
certainly no bear bells. You climb over the ubiquitous deadfall, move carefully 
from the bum into clunks of living trees. You keep your eyes mostly on the 
groxind, cutting for fresh tracks, for scat. The thought of bear probably crosses 
your mind, but you're carrying a Winchester .270, and you’re experienced, even 
at 18, and you're not afraid. You know that bear attacks are " disappear ingly 


rare. 
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unless they're desperate and incredibly hungry and unless you step, say, 
between them and a food cache, probably a gut pile, or come upon them suddenly, 
or move aggressively toward a cub. Bram had been hunting for an hour when he 
stepped out of a stand of trees to find the bear already charging him. A 
full-grown grizz can achieve speeds of up to 3S miles an hour, and they are 
programmed to chase whatever runs from them. So you don't run. You climb a tree 
if a tree is availeible, but Bram had no time. He barely caught a glio^se of the 
bear before it was on him, a sow with a yearling cub behind her, a sow that 
probably weighed close to 400 pounds this late in the year. Truly a force of 
nature. 

”1 turned,* he later wrote to his friends, "took four steps to get out of 
her way because she was moving real fast, and wharal she had my head in her 
mouth. She threw me to the ground and started chewing on me like I was a big dog 
bone." He dropped his rifle when the bear hit him,- he, tried to fight her with 
his arms legs, but that only made things worse. *She had my left thigh in 
her mouth and was shaking roe around like a dog would a dish towel . " 

A grizzly's jaws are powerful enough to bite through a six- inch- thick pine 
tree; Bram is lucky she didn't just take his leg off. His rifle «ras underneath 
the bear by this time and he couldn't get to it. He thinks the biting and 
shaking went on for maybe 40 indescribable seconds. Then suddenly, 
tmaccountably, the bear dr^)ped him and moved away. Maybe she thought he was 
dead, maybe she was worried about her cub. In any case, she %falked off toward 
her cub, and Bram--very badly wotinded, but a tough kid and very angry- -reached 
for his rifle. 

The bear must have heard him move, because she turned and came back after 
hi m , Bram waited until she ms six or seven feet away, then fired into her 
chest. Be saw the fur fly off the bear's back, and she fell quivering on the 
ground. The cub ran away at once. And it was over. Bram had killed the bear and 
against all odds, he was alive. 

Now be had to survive the mountain. It was getting late, dark, it was 
beginning to rain. Heavily. And Bram must have looked like he’d stepped on a 
Claymore. His big down jacket that Olson had said, teasing him, made him look 
like the Great Pumpkin, was in shreds. Feathers were everyidtere. The bear had 
bitten a chunk of meat from his right side under his arm that was as big as a 
football; one and wrist were chewed up; his scalp was open to the bone. He 

t#as covered with blood. But worst of all was his left thigh. It looked like 
somebody taken an ax to it, again and again. Most of the big muscle that 
runs down the front of the thigh, the rector femoris, was h a nging out of his 
jeans, peeled back from his leg for much of its length. Most of us woxild have 
fainted at the sight. But Bram tucked the muscle back in his jeans as best he 
could and tied it \xp with his bunting vest. He got up and found that while he 
couldn't bend the leg be could walk stiff-legged, using his wounded left leg as 
a kind of peg. He couldn't go \q)hill, but be could go down'-and he had his rifle 
and nine rounds, so be could fire signal shots. Be knew they'd come looking for 
him. 


They were, in fact, beginning to worry back at the caop. "When we got to 
camp," says Curt Olson, "he wasn't there. He should have been there. He's the 
youngest; He should have been there, and we knew he wasn't lost. Lost was not 
even a factor in our minds . Burt was a factor . * 
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Bram was maybe two miles below camp when the bear attacked; nobody is quite 
sure exactly where it happened. And while it rained on him, it was snowing up 
above. "I mean it snowed," says Olson. "Blizzard, cold, as bad conditions as 
you want, and then we got really scared." 

THEY WENT OUT LOOKING FOR HIM, FIRING signal shots as they moved from one 
position to the next. Bram could hear their shots and he fired back, once each 
time, but they couldn't hear him because Rock Creek was roaring nearby and the 
wind was wrong. They searched until maybe 10 o'clock, then gave it up at Olson’s 
insistence. It was getting too dangerous to be out there. Dennis Schaffer, 

Bram's fabher, had to be forced to return to can^. "I seen grown men sitting on 
‘their knees and bawling," says Olson, "and I never seen that before." 

No one knows how far Bram walked, and few of us could imagine how he walked 
at all, wounded as he was, in a hard rain, the ten^erature on the cusp of the 
freezing point. Uhable to climb over deadfall when he came to it, he rolled 
underneath. Curt Olson figures he walked about a mile ^md a half; his wife, 
looking at the map, thinks it might have been three miles, maybe even four. Call 
it two, to be conservative, through very rough country. If he didn't fall aind 
break his leg, shock could kill him, or he might bleed to death. And then there 
was the unimaginable pain. 

It was a hunter named Bruce Piasecki and his son who found Bram stumbling 
through the woods. They had heard his shots and found him just above Lake 
Abundance Trail, most of the way down Horseshoe Mountain. Piasecki told The 
Billings Gazette that when they found Bram he was screaming, "Help me! I’ve been 
attacked by a grizzly." 

Piasecki is a big man, six feet tall, 210 pounds, and he carried Bram over 
his shoulder through deadfall and bogs, talking to him to keep him awake and 
alive. "It could not have been a worse night," Piasecki told the paper. "It was 
the ultimate nightmare. I just prayed for strength." 

On the way down, the three of them met two other hunters, Andrew Wolfe and 
Dave Krueger, who'd also come up to investigate the shots, thinking it might 
have been a bear attack. Wolfe got on one side of Bram emd Piasecki on the other 
and they half carried him, half walked him back to their can^ at Honeymoon 
Meadow, at the base of the mountain, while Krueger went ahead to send someone 
off on horseback for the ranger. 

It is good luck that saves us most of the time, if anything does, and Bram 
was lucky Indeed in Andrew Wolfe. Wolfe is a doctor and part of his podiatry 
training had included two years in a trauma center in southern California. "We 
saw pretty much everything down there," he says. 

Wolfe had his medical kit with him-painkillers, antibiotics, and sterile 
bandages. He sw^lbbed Bram's wounds with a mixture of disinfectant and detergent, 
then immobilized his arm against the wound in his side while Bram, feeling 
better thanks to the painkillers, told jokes. 

It was Bram's thigh that most worried Wolfe. A bear's mouth is notoriously 
foul, especially one that's been feeding on a gut pile. Gangrene can travel 
through flesh at the rate of six inches an hour. X«ater in the night, when Bram 
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began to con^Iain of being hot and was tossing blankets off himself, Wolfe 
touched the flesh in Bram's thigh wound and could feel gases forming under the 
sttrface. It's called crepitus, and it’s a sign that infection is flourishing. 

The bear's teeth had just missed Bram's femoral artery; Wolfe could actually 
feel the artery when he put bis band in the wound. "If the infection got bad 
enough to ruin the femoral artery," he says, ”I knew he was going to lose the 
leg for sure, if not his life." Help was a long time c«&iz^. Tvo mmzgeacy 
medical crews from Cooke City spent all night on four<«dieelers, sawing through 
deadfalls and picking their way through the dark and the siuaw. A helicopter from 
St. Vincent's Hospital in Billings had to t\urs back because of the weather. It 
wasn't until nearly seven the next morning that a Park Service chopper from 
Mammoth finally made it to the meadow where Bram and Wolfe were waiting. Bram 
was flown to Mammoth, then to St Vincent's. 

JI^T AFTER SEVSr, CURTIS OlfOK RODE into Honeymoon Meadow and learned what 
had happened. Be amd the rest of his group had spent the night up on the 
mountain waiting for first light so they could resume their search. Olson 
imm^iately rode back to cas^ and rounded up the search party. It was Wednesday, 
the 20th. Dennis Schaffer rode out ahead of the others; he ims the first to get 
to the hospital, around five that afternoon. 

Back in Broadus they already knew the story. They thought then that the 
doctors were going to amputate Bram's leg. When Olson got to the hospital at 11 
that night, after taking the horses back across Daisy Pass, the doctors were 
still talking about anqputating the leg. But before they did that they wanted to 
make sure Bram would live. About midnight, says O.lson, "the doctors come out and 
tell us he ain't going to make it. He's full of gangrene." 

Olson and Bram's family waited in the hospital through Thursday and into 
Friday. That whole time, says Olson, Bram's fife hung in the baXauice. At four in 
the afternoon on Friday the doctors finally told them that ttiaybe Bram would 
survive after all. On Saturday, Olson remembers, they said they thought they 
might leave the leg on and see how it «rent. It was four days after the attack. 
Bram was beating the infection. Re was not going to die. 

Bram was In the hospital for nearly a month axui had three operations before 
he was discharged. Re still has his leg, but about 35 percent of his thigh is 
simply gone. Andrew Wolfe had cut away tissue that wo\ild never be of any use to 
him again, and the doctors at the hospital also bad to take dead and infected 
tissue. They grafted skin from his light leg over ti» wounds in his left. The 
scalp voxmd was perhaps five or six inches long. More than likely he'll walk 
with a limp the rest of his life. 

Bram walks with the help of crutches now and faces many memths of physical 
therapy. "He knows," says Curt Olson "that he's got a long road ahead. But his 
spirits are good. That's the only reason the kid is alive- -he’s got the heart of 
a lion. " 

He's a good-looking kid but definitely a kid. There’s no hair on his face 
yet, just the whisper of a mustache. He's a quiet boy, a "yup" and "nope" type, 
but that hasn't kept him from making loads of friends. He was an average 
atuctent, but he's got an artistic streak to bin. In his !^se-ec«iomic8 class at 
Powder River District High School, Brutt drew horses, again and again, and they 
were pretty good drawings, says his teacher. She taped them to the wall behind 
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the kitchen counter in her classroom. 

They never did find the bear. The day after the attack two teams of rangers, 
one state, one federal, combed the area where they thought Bram shot the bear, 
without success. 

But bears are undoubtedly out there, and this year they're unusually 
"incautious” all over the Northwest. A little earlier in September, a Helena, 
Mont., man named Lester Ashwood was mauled by a grizzly in Glacier National 
Park. About a week after Bram's encounter, a sow grizzly roared through a 
campsite at Ladce Louise in Alberta, Canada, at three o'clock in the morning, 
ripping tents apart and mauling six people. In Monroe, Wash., last October, a 
black bear attacked a 14 -year-old girl. She survived by playing dead. Of course, 
attacks like these are firing up the bear debate once again. Arnold Dood of the 
Montana Department of Pish. Wildlife and Parks thinks that the time has come for 
a regulated hunt, not in Yellowstone but in adjacent areas like the 
Absaroka-Beartooth Wilderness. "When you have an unhunted population,” says 
Dood, "over time the behavior of that population changes. Around Yellowstone you 
have a population of grizzly bears that's been unhunted for 2 0 years. And it's 
starting to show in terms of how they interact with people." 

Thomas McNamee calls this "the company line--the idea that hunting's going 
to cheuige grizzly bear behavior is just laughable to me, unless one bear calls 
up another on the phone and says , Hey, these guys are out here with rifles . We 
better watch out around the campgrounds.'” 

Curt Olson, not surprisingly, knows how he feels about the subject. "Here 
was a kid had his whole damn life ahead of him,” he says, "just to be brought 
down by a bear. An endangered species people think is just wonderfxil but never 
in their life ever seen one." 

But Bram is tough. Bram is down but not out. Be wouldn't talk about the 
mauhng- -ostensibly because film and television producer Michael Crichton is 
thinking about buying the story rights. But his mother says it is more 
complicated than that. "Bram doesn't feel he's done anything heroic," she told 
Outdoor Life. "He feels like he did what he had to do to make it out of there. 
He's confused and a little disturbed by all the attention.” 

You have to hope someone does buy the story, however unlikely a savior 
Michael Crichton may seem, because Bram desperately needs the money. A friend of 
the family who's seen his hospital bill says it comes to $ 57,000. The family is 
one of millions in America that has no medical insurance. The friend, Louise 
Wilson, thinks that with doctor bills and the cost of physical therapy, Bram's 
medical expenses could run close to $ 200,000--a huge sum anywhere, but 
particTilarly in Montana. 

Bram is not alone, though. The comnunity has held benefit dances for him, a 
benefit basketball game, and on Nov. 4 it held a Ride for Bram, an all-day event 
that included etn auction, a 15-mile ride, and a dance. Proceeds go to Bram's 
Medical Fund, clearly this kid is «rell-loved. And he's got the heart of a lion. 

GRAPHIC: Photogr^h 
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OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 

po. witftaTio 
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l>0«> SPP'IIOO 


Jimury 29, 1997 


tliB HcHunbl* Bnies Babbitt 
SecmiQF of the Interior 
United States Oepaitment of the Interior 
1849 C Street, N. W. 

Washmgton, DC 20240 


Dear 86. Seoetaiy: 

The purpose of thia letter is to notify you that the sate of Idaho remaina adamantly 
opposed to the reintrodaetiofl of grisfy bear into the Bitterroot ecosysteai, and to request 
thtt you withdraw the Federal Notice of Intent (Tanuaiy 9, 1995 Federal Register VoL SO, 
No. 5, pp. 2399-2400) desHng with the propos^ leintroduction. 

There are Kvetil reasons fix- my position and my request First, while I realize 
that reuitroduction may be desirable in tenxts of speeding recoveiy, I know of no OTpnrifip 
data to denunstrate that it is necessary &r the recovery and surv^ of grisiy bear m the 
lower forty-eiglit states. 

Second, reiiitroduced beats win pose a sigmScant public safey risk fix Idaho 
citizens, and the maiqr tourists who visit our wilderness areas. There is a major Boy Scout 
Camp locassd in the proposed recovery zone, and most of the people who fiequent our 
wildetnest areas ate there fix an outd^ fiunily eapesienca, They do not want, nor do 
they expect, to be oonfionted by a grizzly bear. 

Thud, the reintnduction has the potential to affimt the sodil and economic 
stability of inaity of our lutil communities by placing undue burdens and restrictions on 
our nffiinl resource inAisniaa. 

Fourth, I have strong concerns about the fiscal unpact to Uaho. WherewiltbB 
monqr come fiora? Who wHI pay Ibr the m anagem aas? WhatwS betbebcatin^acato 
buidownert and other users of this area? 
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TIm OBTU sniMiaa n^Bding tiWjr bm m Ytlkmi^ 
conccnis. TharKovwyinYaiknnieMlnibMaioucctn&ltfattniMimmBibasof 
beBsaqrtoaoiiMdtobcnBinvd. Hbwfycr.beesocdietccovaypiiBalisli^m 

gattit,tlisDapiitiaai(oftl>t&inimiiuniUaiodMl«iikihifiiBi«ijoiL Griai^beir 
rontioductiMi in tfat BitMtToot •eosysiem should not mn bt conadmd until tht isaies 
of delising and mmigeaent of OBCMivt bctn at YeBowttont St dui&d. 

Finally, the o nni ila tiv * iwp tc ta of ifiiwr n di i wi on pmpma gam eencan. 

WealiadyhawwotvciraintroducedmaurstiM-coatniytotlMataM’iwiahaa. Tbs 
Idaho Dcputincnt of Hah and Gama has racontfy baen taqmattd to st dta iMwrfttwg 

ofnuuancewohrea. Thia could aaaihr awJw haa « wwjnf 
onfiacatandpenonntdraaauicaa. Tha Idaho Fiah and Gama Caamdsaion and I ate both 
rancetned abom tba impa c ta of such an effort on an already ibcal^ ^lalta^ed igetxy. 

It ia for these reaiona that I am utgmg your suppoit in caOing for tha inonediate 
sutfieiisioaofdieBittenoot Grisly Bear Envitonmentailh^aEt Statement Onbehaifof 
the cstizens of Idaho. ! request that you tetthdrtw the Federal Nbdca of Intent regarding 
the reintroduction of giiz;^ bears. 

Thaidc you for your consideration of this important isaua 
Very truly yours, 

PhaipEBatt 

Governor 


PEB:jnc 

ee: GovetnorlUcieat, Montana 
Governor Geringer, Wyoming 
OanGSchmai^ See. ofApicullurB 
Senator Lany Craig 
Senator Didt Eampthoma 
Rrpreisntati ire hfflai Crapo 
Represantadve Helea Chanowelh 
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HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL NO. 2 


:hJMQ 02 by RESaURCC* A**0 CONSeRVATJSN 

IRISZLY SEAR - Sttzinq eft* L*9i*l«ur*’» fail support of Oo**enot 8*tt’# 
rtqu*st for :..-nm*oi*e« suaponsion of tft* 8itt*rroot Grizily a*«r 
£nv;.ronB«ne*l Impact Se*c*m*nc Py tft* wicftdriwai of cn* Fadaral Mot:c« of 
;.'.e»nt ragarfling eft* cointroduction of Grizzly a**r. 

:2/03 Hous* istta - l#t rdd - td printin? 

;2/04 Apt prt - CO 2nd rag 

'2/05 2nd rdq - to 3td rdd 

12/06 3cd cd<j - ADOPTED - voico »ot* - to S«n*t* 

floor Sponsors * B*tr«cc. Cuddy Linford 
02/0? S*n*c* intro - 1st rdq - to ftos/Cn* 

03/U lOtft ord - AOOfTEO, t/oi«* »ot* 
flaor Sponsors * Brsncft 
TiCl* apvd - to Hous* 

03/1? To •nrol 

03/1? Rpt anrol '> Sp siqnad 

33/13 Pc*s siqnad - to S«er*t*ry of Stst* 

Bill Text 


1 : I { * LCGISLATUIU; Of THE STATE OF IDAJtO Hit 

Fifty-fourth L«gisl*tur* first A*qul*r S*Bsion - 139? 


IN THE HOUSE OF ftEPRESEMTATIVCS 
HOUSE JOIMT MEMORIAL MO. 2 
ST RCSOORCES AND CONSERVATION COtMITTEE 

1 ' A JOIMT MEMORIAL 

2 70 THE SECRETARY Of THE OHITEO STATES DEPARTMENT Of INTERIOR. TO THE SENATE 

3 WO HOUSE Of REPRESENTATIVES Of THE UMITSO STATES IN CONGRESS ASS&MBLEO. 

4 AND TO THE CONCRESSZ««AL OCLSGATtOM REPRESENTING THE STATE Of IDAHO IN THE 

5 CONGRESS or THE UNXTtO STATES. 

6 W«. your H*aori«Lists. th* Hous* of R*pr*s*nc*ti**B and eft* S*n*t* of eft* 

7 Stat* of Idaho asaambi*d in ch* first Ragulaz Sassion of eft# Fifey-faurtft 
3 Idafte Udisiacus*. do ft*r*by rasp*etfully r*pr«aane that: 

3 WHEREAS, duriftd 3h« soteladont of what is new eft* scat* of Idaho and eft* 

13 yaars iaaadiaeaiy (ailowiftd. qratsly b*ar and nunan inearaetian oce.rrtd to 

11 tna 4Kt«ne tftat at Daeaa* n*e*ssacy to r*duc» eft* pepuiations of qritsly s**r 

12 in eft* inttrttts of personal aafaty and tn* pratvecion of ptivae* praparty: 

13 and 

14 WHEREAS, eh* natural r*sult of Cft*s* afferts ovar ciaa, has oa*n eha 

15 aaeaBiiahsane of a da facto and tuxuaum aeeaptaela ratio of Btaxs eo ftumarss in 

16 araai whora thoir populations touia; and 

1^ WHEREAS, tho eaintreduetien of grizzly baazs to Idaho will iiarupe eftij 

13 e«ar-ee-nu«an ratio to th* d*eris*nt of human* rasultinc m injury. d*acn. and 
13 loss of paesonal fr**dems to ch« citizans of Idano; and 

23 WHEREAS, ouz noighborinG stat* of Montana haa •xporitnead unnacassary Isit 

21 of human lifa. unaoeaptabl* land us* r*strieeions and iagal denial of ena 

22 eight to protect peivat* property, which currant reintroduction proposals for 

23 Idaho also chraaton and eeho; and 

24 WHEREAS, eft* st«c* of Idaho is unaguiToeally eppetod to eft* raineroduetion 

2$ of th* gristly b*ar into th* S*lw*y-*ice*croee •eeay«c*a and w« raqueze tft* 
2$ Saeretacy of Intarloe to withdraw eh* r*d*ral Notie* of meant Uanuary 3. 

2? 1995, r*d«ral R*gisc*r Vol. 60, No. 9 pp. 2399-2600 daaling with eft* proposed 

23 raintrodueeionj and 

29 HHEREM. whil* w* r*alit* that raintroduction of griztly bears may b* 

30 d**irabl* in e«t«* of speeding r*eew*ry, w* hnow of no scientific data to 

31 damonstrsc* that ic is ft«e*s*acy and w* har* strong eonesrns abeuc th* fiscal 

32 impact to th* state and to th* landowners and ethsr users in th* area; and 

33 MHERSM. th* cuaulatie* impaet* of th* caintroduetion programs caus* us 

36 gras* eenesm as w* alt*«dy hav* had wolsas s*intredue*d into Idaho contrary 

35 to Ch* scat*’* wish** snd ch* Idaho Oapartaenc ot fish and G*m is being 

36 r*qu**c*d to assist in th* handling of nuisane* woL***. and if griztly bears 

3? ar* reintroduced it will in ail probability ** 01 ** into a major •ffore of cia* 

38 and *ic|Mndiear«s for th* Idaho Oepartaant of fish and Cam* which is alrsady 

39 fiseaiiy eh*ll*n^; and 

40 WHEREAS, it gsissLy boars sr* r*introdue*d. th* practical sffact ^gson c.ft* 

41 p*dpl* of th* stat* 1# a larg* unanswerad guwtioa aiM th* potwitiai for esn- 

42 flice with caSRpar*. htis*r*» *«d eth*r u**r* oE th* public land* is very r**i, 

43 as is th* petsntial for rastrietion* on th* ua* of th* public lands. 

1 HON, THEREFORE. BE IT RESOLVED by th* msabars of th* first R*gulas Session 

2 of eh* fifty-fourth Idaho Lagisiacur*. th* Hous* of R*pt*s*ntati*** and the 

3 Senat* concurring ch*r*ia. that w* ar* la full ** Sormrnos Rate's 

4 ragusst for isMdiae* susponsioa of th* littarroet Grizsly l*ar CB*tron«*nt*l 

5 Impact St*c*m*nt by th* withdrawal of ch* f«d*ral Hotic* of Int*nc regarding 

6 eh* raintroduction of griaily bear*. 

7 RE IT rORTHI* RESCILVEO that th* Chi*f CUrh of th* Houa* of R*pt*S*ftt*- 

8 tiv** b*. and ai» is har^y *utheris*d and dir*ct*d to forward a copy of cftis 

9 M«seri*l to th* S*«r*tary of th# United Stat** O^rtSHit of Intarlor. to eft* 

10 President of eh* S*aae* and th* sp«*s*r of ch* tieua* of RmpMs^utatiT** of 

U Csngraa*. and ch* eengrosaienal d*i*gstion r*pr*a*atiAg eh* Scat* of Idaho m 

12 e.*!* Cengrosa of eh* United States. 
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state of Idaho 

Department of Fish and Game 
Boise. ID 83707 
March 25. 1997 


MEMORANDUM 

To: Fish and Game Commissioners 

From: Director 

Subject Grizzly Bears 

Following are comments I made at the Interagency Grizzly Bear Committee (IGBC) meeting 
in Washington DC on March 17, 1997. and agreed-on IGBC follow-up actions: 

"The Idaho Fish and Game Commission disapproves of the proposal 
to reintroduce grizzly bears to the Bmerrxxit Ecosystem, and has 
directed me to ask the IGBC to seek tenninatlon of the related 
Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) process. The Idaho 
Department of Fish and Garrre should not be considered a 
cooperating agency in the EIS process. These statements reflect 
the positions of Idaho's Governor, the Idaho Legislature, most Idaho 
County Commissioners, and the Idaho Congressional Delegation. 

“This position has nothing to do with the designation of the Bitterroot 
Ecosystem as a grizzly bear recovery zone na£ with the natural 
recolonization of the Bittenoot Ecosystem by grizzly bears. 

This is a social issue - the local control issue - closely related to 
the recent Idaho black bear hunting proposition. In that issue, the 
perception was that most anti-bear hunting senbment came from 
nonhunting advocates from 'the East' Idaho people rallied to defeat 
it, based on the value they place on presenring local control, and 
based on their pto4iunting sentiment Also, the timing of the grizzly 
bear reintroduction EIS. relative to wolf reintroduction, has added to 
the public perception of significant activities happening to the people 
of Idaho, and not with Idaho people. 

"It atso reflects Idahoans' general agreement that if grizzlies were to 
return to the Bittarroot then the bast way to manage them would be 
as a "nonessantiai, experiment a l popuMion' under the guidance of 
a citizens' advisacy group (Citizen Management AHamative). Such 
agr e eme n t never meant there was general statewide support for 
reintroduction of grizzly bears to the Bitterroot Ecosystem. The 
Resource Organization on rxnber Supply (ROOTS) and the 
Intannountain Forest industry Association (IFIA) actively supported 
the Citizans Management Alternative but this has not translated into 
s tatewide political support In short most Idaho people have agreed 
with the 'then," but not the "if." 

Implications: "This can all be seen by the IGBC as a threat or problem - or as an 

opportunilir The bottom lino is that a critical mass of Idaho people 
who ate most affected by the proposal (85-90% of the area affected 
by grizzly reintroduction is In trJaho) strongly oppose it. That's a 


Positian: 


What it is not: 


What It reflects: 
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message that can be ignored, acknowledged, or acknowledged and 
responded to in a positive way. I suggest, at least, a pause in the 
current EIS process to carefully consider this message and its 
implications and response options. Recent experience by the 
Intenor Columbia Basin Ecosystem Management Project Executive 
Steenng Committee with the Eastside Coalition of County 
Commissioners suggests the wisdom of carefully considering this 
message before proceeding with the EIS. 

"If the IGBC does nothing, I predict many of the same forces that 
coalesced to defeat the Idaho bear hunting initiative would come 
together again to push for the "no-action alternative," and that may be 
viewed by proponents of reintroduction as undesirable. My own view 
is that this message is very serious and should be taken seriously, with 
at least a pause in the EIS process to carefully consider response 
options." 

Follow-up Actions: In response to my message, the IGBC agreed that within the next four- 

th six-weeks, IGBC members (especially Salwasser, Morgenweck. 
Bosworth, and Mealey, and Chris Servheen, Grizzly Recovery 
Coordinator. ) should meet with key Idaho government officials before 
proceeding with the release of the draft EIS. Mealey agreed to set up 
meetings for IGBC representatives with Governor Batt and his staff, 
key members of the Idaho Legislature and the Congressional 
Delegation, the Public Lands Committee of the Idaho Association of 
Counties, and the Idaho Fish and Game Commission. The purpose 
of the meetings is to listen to concerns and identify possible common 
ground related to the EIS project. 


SPM:jr 

pc: Governor Philip E. Batt 

Senator Laird Noh 
Representative Golden Linford 
George Enneking 
IGBC 
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GRIZZLY REINTRODUCnON (Septesber 14. 1995) 

The pTOceee of rtuurodncuig friaiy beers isto the Selwty>BiQerroot tree is 
ocasriog. Comminootf Neel Chnsdeosec seid that be understood that the rnf» nn/>i,nf iw 
Forest lodustiy Aasociatioii and othen ere in fievor of the reuBEodacdoo. The 
noted that the groups are r e co n cUed to the fact that the griaty is efwniwg anH trying to 
work at the best deal possible. The plan is to put them is the wilderness area and them 
stay. 

Commiasionef Christiansen responded that for the last 3 or 4 yean, tbe counties in 
the eastern part of tbe state have been figbtag (he nimxoduction for severel reasons. First, 
there is a d ec isio n of where to have the bears and then security areas ire dtrioed that are 
even more leeiticdvt. 

Coainisrienef Dmohif said that grizely bean cauae logging to be more costly. 
Logging stiU occun bot those who want access for bunting, Ashing or recreation are locked 
ouL The misimum beer hebitat is 100 square miles. Seventy (70) square miles has to be 
secured from motorized vehi c lee. then there hss to be t quefter*nule buffer outside the 
security ares. The rales keep changing. Ficst, Boundary County wu told that 90 bears 
would be enough to delist. Now. that number has been changed lo 90 sows with twin cubs. 
Loggers have to m ai m am corridors for movement between ecosystems but tbe bears must 
crou 2 railroads and Ki^iwty 95. 

Co mmisirio ner Robson said that Yellowstone and the Wilderness will probably provide 
the impeiua to take more area from the Ttrghee. Commissioner Christiansen said that the 
goal ia 350 bears in Yellowstone and now they are talking about a so the 

bears do not go bade on the list. 

Conmussiofttr Hebcr 5cokes made a motion for a resolution to oppose reintroduction 
of tbe grizzly. Commissioner Jan Donley secotKlrd the motion. (Note; See attached 
resolution s^md at the LAC Aoaial Conference). 

lAC PUBUC LANDS COMNOTTEB 
RESOUmON 1 

GRIZZLY BEAR RESNTRODUCTXON 


WHEREAS, (be remtroducxion of grizzly bears is causing restricted access to lands by all 
public ioieresa due to die resirictioni on motorized vehicles: 

WHEREAS, the rules developed by federml tracks are constantly chang ing in regards to 
how maiQr bean oeod to be introduced; 

WHEREAS, tbe rehtfroduedoo plans for grisly bean may require additional land 
Rstrictiottf to keep bears off tbe endangered species list; 

WHEREAS, economies are beiog directly affected by reintroduedoo of grizzly bean and the 
accompaiqring restrictioos; and 

NOW. THEREFORE. BE IT RESOLVED (hat the LAC opposes reiniroduciioa of grizzly 
bears. 

ADOPTED THIS 2ath DAY OF SEPTEMBER. 1993 


GRIZZLY BEAR RJUNTROOVCnON 

The Public Landa Committee wiots to make it clear that they are strictly opposed to grizzly bear 
reinBoduction. IBe CommHttt tweed se reoeqfirm t/itir pesMoe om tk* Issue end m support 

tkorosotmtomopposmgfOiutro^milomtkotwmadopuMbftkoAisoeiottom. 

S«pc«mb«r 16, 1996 
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IDAHO DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME 
AND 

IDAHO FISH AND GAME COMMISSION 

POSITION STATEMENT ON THE REINTRODUCTION OF GRIZZLY BEARS 


The Commission reaffirms its unequivocal opposition to the reintioduction of grizzly bears 
into Idaho. The Department will continue to participate in the Grizzly Bear Oversight 
Committee process established by the Idaho Legislature, and in other grizzly bear-rela^ 
activities that could affect Department programs. The Commission and Department will 
oppose any actions that allow grizzly bear recovery to significantly interfere with hunting or 
fishing opportunities in Idaho. 


APPROVED AND ADOPTED BY THE IDAHO FISH AND GAME COMMISSION ON 
MAY 8, 1997. 
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Idaho Fish and Gama Commission Minutes 


October 2-4, 1996 Masting 


Reaffirmation of Commi ssion Pollcv 
on Sri^riv Bear Raintroductlon 

96-121 Commiasionar Bums movad and Commisaionar Wood sacondsd a motion THAT 
THE COMMISSION REAFFIRM ITS POSITION OF OPPOSITION TO THE 
REINTRODUCTION OF GRIZZLY BEARS IN IDAHO AND ADVISE THE U.S. FISH AND 
WILDLIFE SERVICE THAT IT IS THE COMMISSION'S INTENT TO HOLD A FISH AND 
GAME HEARING ON THE MATTER IN ANY COUNTY THAT REQUESTS ONE. The 
motion earriad with Commiaaionars Hansan, Maiara, Wood, Brown, Siddoway and 
Bums voting yaa and Commiasionar Carlson voting no. 


John Chatburn, representing the Governor's Office, indicatad that the Department is 
welcome to participate fully with the state's working group to develop a state position 
on grizzly bear reintroduction. 


January 16-17, 1997 Meeting 


97-10 Commiasionar Wood movad and Commissioner Siddoway seconded a motion THAT THE 
IDAHO RSH ANO GAME COMMISSION UNEQUIVOCALLY OPPOSES THE RBNTROOUCTION 
OF GRIZZLY BEAR IN THE STATE OF IDAHO. The motion canfad with Commissioner Carlson 
voting no. 

97-1 1 Commissioner Wood moved and Commissioner Siddoway seconded a motion THAT THE 
COMMISSION DIRECT DIRECTOR MEALEY TO HAVE THE INTERAGENCY GRIZZLY BEAR 
COMMITTEE REVISIT THE DRAFT EIS AT THE NEXT MOST APPROPRIATE TIME AND THE 
PROPOSAL TO GO FORWARD WITH IT, WITH THE INTENT OF WITHDRAWING IT. The 
motion carried In a unanimous vote. 
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lanitEd ^QttB Senate ) 


WASHINGTON. OC MIO-ISOA 



The Hoaormble Bzuce BeMia 



Secretary of ^ Interior 
1849 C Street, N.W. 
Wa^ungtos, D.C. 20240 


Dear Nfr. Sec r etary: 


We are writing you today about our asroog f-oncerna regaxdiog the Unind States Fish 
St Wildlife Service's (USFWS) plan to istreduee the griazly bear (Vmu arms HarrOiHs) 
into tiie Selway-BhtaiToot area of Idaho. FoUowing twaadwy between our offices, the Idaho 
State D^partmeoi of Fish and Game and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (USF'^X ^ 
were left with several sigaifieaiit co oceras and un ani w et ed questions regarding prppo^ to 
reintroduce the grizzly bear. We urge that releaae of the dr^ Eovirwunemal Intact 
Statement (DHS) on grizzly bear recaroduetioa be delayed until these questions and concerns 
have been fully addtessedl 


In April, Idaho Depstment of Fiah St Game Diieetor Stephen Mealey arranged a 
between USFWS penoooal, namben of the Int er a gency Grizzly Bear Committee 
(XGBQ, ^ Idaho r ingrriiiiraial Oovaraor Ban, r^nseoatives of the Idaho State 

L^udaSure, and the Idaho Asaodstion of Countiet. During thrt meeting all of Idaho's elected 
officials were quite clear to esqpcenlng their opposition to the introduction of the grizzly bear 
into the Seiway-BhtaiToot area. One of the eonclusions of the meeting wu that a legal 
analyss to be **•<<*» of the management ahetnative under consideration in die 

DEIS. We are you fbr a complcia response, including legal opinions from the Interior 
Solicitor and U.S. Department of Agricuintrt Office of General Counsel, to the following 
unanswered questions b efor e the USFWS proceeds with the DEIS: 

1. The grizzly bear is known U be unpredictable and dangerous to people, liveatock. and 

compenion We are concerned ther cclsiing legal eutboritiet do not take into 

consideiation dm desires of the people who live, work and play in the multiple'use 
public in the Sclwity-Bitterroot area. How will you weigh the concerns of 
Idaho's elected and the citizens of Idaho so that the voices of the citizens of 

the State are heard? 

2. We understand that a Otizen's Mazmgemest Committee (CMC) has come forward widi 
an ofier to manag e die grisly bear introduction. Concerns have been expressed thm 

legal •titKfiriti— do not allow you to delegme your audiorities fbr introduction 
to a CMC of an animal Uated tader the ESA. Are you contemplating ddegation of 
autboricy to the CMC? If yea, how much authority can be legally delegated? Will the 
Department of the Interior retain responribility for deaths, injuries, or loss of property 
where the "* a i *a g»nwaHt of this peojeet is fbuad to be liable? 
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3. How doM ^ inffoductioo of the grizziy beer hoo the Setwegr-Bmenooc area 
contribute to recovery undv the Finiair g ffr e d Spcdes Act? U dni project neceoary for 
recovery? la there i&y eaa^feia of the need to indade e populadmi m the Selway> 

Binenoot to assart recoveiy? Is das preijcct eoatanpiaiad the revised recovery 
plan? If not. when will recovery be achieved? If so, wfaeo will recovery be achieved? 

4. Coosidcriof die xecait Stqireiiie Court derisioa in Bennsfr v. ^?€ar, do you 
legal review of your decieiOBS in this ouBtsr? Will a CMC be subj^ to the same 
l^al review for decisions diey mafae in this maaer? Have dal^ caused by legal 
challengat bean contempiated in ytaoBiag? 

5. Whet plans do you confnplate dv lannmstim of the iurodoedon prefect? When will 

you declare it a success or a fidtuie? At what point will the CMC, if one is be 

dissdved, and die project tcaninaiad? 

6. What role would Ibdenl employees plsy if you decided upon a CMC? What would 
die federal role cost? Who would dad the pordoos of the p re j act bcymid die federal 
role? What would be diet cost? Over how kag of a period? How mudi project 
authoziQr would fMaral en^oyces xatatn? If you decide on a CMC, would various 
I ' nei wh e r a at die CK^ have voting suthcriQr? Would you xeiain a veto over any 
dedaions? 

We are concerned that maiqr quefliotts nd tssuea main unanswered, and we strongly 
urge you to delay die release of da DEIS undl o« quesdoos have bean answered. It must be 
clearly umlersiood duB by taking dieae qnatrioni we ne not indaring that die Idaho 
CottgresBooal Delegattoa siqiparts grisaty bear ii a ro ductio n into Idaho at this time. Thank 
you dir your emwdetation. We look forward to your dme^ reply. 

- — 

DERK KEMPTHORNE 
Uniod Suta Seouor 


MEKE CRAPO HHJEN CHENOWETH 

of Congress Mamber of Congress 

cc: lOBC membvs 

Oovemor Bad 

Director. Idaho Fish and Game 


Sincetaly, 



LARRY CRAIG ' 

United States Senator 
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TESTIMONY OF 

STEPHEN F. MEALEY, DIRECTOR 
IDAHO DEPARTMENT O F FISH A ND GAME 
BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON FORESTS AND 
FOREST HEALTH HEARING ON FOREST PREDATORS 
JUNE 11, 1»97 

Madam Churman, I am Steve Mealey, Director of the Idaho Departmeot of Fish and 
Game. It is a pleasure to be here today to present the State of Idaho position on the 
reintroduction of grizzly bears to the “Bitterroot Ecosystem” of Idaho. The Idaho Fish and 
Game Commission has long opposed reintroduction of grizzly bears into the Bitterroot 
Mountains of Idaho. My purpose today is to present the broader position of the State of Idaho. I 
have several written documents to support my testimony. 

In a January 29, 1997 letter to Secretary of the Interior Bruce Babbitt, Governor Phil Batt 
outlined the reasons why he is (and I quote), “. . . adamantly opposed to the reintroduction of 
grizzly bears into the Bitterroot ecosystem.” A copy of the letter is included with this testimony. 
In his letter. Governor Batt questioned the U S Fish and Wildlife Service’s position that 
grizzlies in the "Bitterroot Ecosystem" are necessary for the recovery and survival of grizzly 
bears in the lower 48 states. Governor Batt also expressed concerns for public safety, social and 
econotmc effeas on many rural Idaho communities, and overall 6scal impacts to Idaho if 
grizzlies were reintroduced. 

Governor Batt has posed a key question: Is the Fish and Wildlife Service committed to 
providing funds to monitor bear recovery for SO or more years? Idaho’s experience is that funds 
arc often initialiy available for threatened and endangered species recovery, but soon become 
inadequate or nonexistent. For example, Idaho no longer receives any financial support fi-om the 
Fish and Wildlife Service to monitor the recovery of bald eagles and peregrine falcons, even 
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Plough this infbnnatioa is a prerequisite to delisting. WU the same be tniefitr the grizzly best? 
It is clear to me that the Govemw’ s concems ere Iq^tiiiiate and real. 

Similar concerns were echoed this year in the Idaho L^islatute, ndien both the House 
and Senate passed, with near unanimous votes. House Joint Memorial No. 2, stating the 
Legislature’s full support for Governor Bart's request for immediate suqiension of the Bitterroot 
Grizzly Bear Emdrorunental Impact Statement ^S) process and withdrawal of the Federal 
Notice of Intent for the Fish and WDdlife Service to complete an EIS on the reintroduction of 
grizzly bears to the “Bittetroot Ecosystem.” This Memorial was submitted to Secretary Babbitt, 
the President of the U.S. Senate and Speaker of the U.S. House of Kjqrresentatives, and to 
members of Idaho’s Congressioiul Delegation. A copy of the Memorial is included with this 
testimony. 

On September 28, 199S, the Public Lands Committee of the Idaho Association of 
Counties (lAC) adopted a resolution at its animai conference opposing the reintroduction of 
grizzly bears to the Bitterroot Mountains. On September 16, 1996, the lAC Public Lands 
Committee voted to reconfirm this position and to strongly support the resolution. Copies of 
these documents ate included with tins testimony. 

As previously mentioned, the Idaho Fish and Game Commission hu long held a position 
opposing the reintrcKlucrioa of grizzly bears into Idaho. On M^ 8, 1997, the Commission 
approved and adopted an amended position statement that ”. . . nc^^ms to umqutvocal 
opposllion to Iht ntntroductitm vfpizzfy itars intoldcito . " A copy of the Position Statemeitt 
and minutes of the October 1996 and January 1997 Commission minutes that predintated the 
current position will be included with these comments. 
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On Much 17, 1997, 1 mel wMi other member! ofthe Interagency Grizzly Bear 
Committee (IGBC) here in Washington D.C. to present the Idaho Fish and Game Commission’s 
and Department’s position disapproving the proposal to reintroduce grizzly beus to the 
Bitterroot Ecosystem, and asking the IGBC to seek terminuion of the related EIS process. I 
have made it cleu that the Idaho Departmem of Fsh and Game should not be considered a 
cooperating agency in the EIS process. These statements reflect the positions of Idaho’s 
Governor, the Idaho Legisluure, most Idaho County Commissioners, and the Idaho 
Congressional Delegation. 

I also made additional comments to the IGBC: 

This (the grizzly reintroduction issue) is a social issue— the local control issue— closely 
related to the recent Idaho black bear hunting preposition. In that issue, the perception 
was that most anti-bear hunting sentiment came from nonhunting advocates Jrom "the 
east" Idaho pecple rallied to defeat it, based on die value they place on preserving local 
control, and based on their pro-hunting sentiment Also, the timing of the Bitterroot 
grizzly bear EIS, relative to wolf reintroduetton, has added to the public perception of 
significant activities happening to the people <jf Idaho, and not with Idaho people. 

It also reflects Idahoans' general a^eement thatif grizzlies were to return to the 
Bitterroots, then the bestway to manage them would beaso "nonessential, experimental 
population" under the guidance of a citizens' management committee (Citizen 
Management Alternative). Such agreement never meant there was general statewide 
support for reintroduction of grizzly bears to the Bitterroot Ecosystem. The Resource 
Organization On Timber Supply (ROOTS) and the Intermountain Forest Industry 
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' AnodationflFIAJaetivefystfporUdAeCiluttts Management AlUmattve tut Oas has 
not tnaidatedinu statewide political si^port bt dtort, most Idcdto people have agreed 
wiAthe “0ien,"btitnotlhe “if." The bottom line is that a critical mass of Idtdto people 
who are most affected by the prtgtosal (8S-90H) ff the area effected by gristly 
reimroduction is in Idaho) strongly t^tpose It 

In response, the IGBC agreed that representatives of the IGBC and U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service would meet with Vey Idaho government officials before proceeding with release 
of the draft EIS. I agreed to schedule these meetings with Governor Ban and his stafi^ key 
members of the Idaho Legislature and the Congressional Delegation, the lAC Public Lands 
Comminee, and the Idaho Fish and Game Commission. The purpose of the meetings was to 
listen to Idaho concerns and idendly possible common ground related to the draft EIS process. 

The first of these meetings was held on April 16, 1997, in Governor Ban’s office. In the 
meeting, the Governor restated his position, as did representatives of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and ICSC, and no common ground was apparent after almost an hour of discussion. On 
April 30, 1997, four additional meetings were held in Boise. IGBC members first met with 
Senator Laird Noh and Representative Golden Unford, Chaimten of the Senate and House 
resource comminees, respectively. This meeting was followed by a meeting with representatives 
of Idaho’s Congressional Delation in Senator Craig’s Boise office. The third meeting was 
with representatives of the lAC Public Lands Committee, and the fourth with members of the 
Idaho Fish and Game Commission. In all cases the message was the same and clearly stated: 
Idahoans do not want nriuhr bear reintradnctlen in the Bit terroot Mountoins forced upon 
them bv thrFedcnd Go vernment or ■nvonc cbc . 
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OnMaySO, 1997 , 1 convened an all-day meeting in Boise with my staff to review the 

history and process by which the Bitterroot Grizziy Bear Ecosystem was established, how habiut 
suitability for grizzly bears was detemuned, and how data were used in developing alternatives 
for the draft EIS. For what will likely be the prefiared alteniative, I learned that key high quality 
potential habitat north of the Lochsa River that was analyzed as part of the Bitterroot Evaluation 
Area, has been excluded as an area necessary for grizzlies, while habitat in the Frank Church 
River-of-No-Retum Wilderness south of the Salmon River, which was not analyzed for grizzly 
bear suitability, has been included as an area nerp<«rv for grizzbes. Excluding from the 
Recovery Area an area that was analyzed, and including an area that was npl analyzed would 
appear to be a serious analytical and NEPA flaw. 

Finally, I want to strongly restate Idaho’s opposition to the reintroduction of grizzly bears 
into any portion of Idaho. Furthermore, I have serious personal concerns about how data were 
used in developing the likely preferred alternative for grizzly bear reintroduction into the 
Bitterroot Mountains of Idaho and Montana. Should the Fish and Wildlife Service decide to 
pursue recovery by placing bears m the Bitterroot Mountains of Idaho, they will do so wliliQuI 
the necessary authority of a permit requited by Idaho State Law. I will not issue the permit. 

In conclusion, as I reflect on this issue, I am reminded of a passage in Teddy Roosevelt’s 
book, “Outdoor Pastimes of an American Humer.” Eastern pa^le, he wrote in 1905, and 
especially Eastern qnrtsmert, need to keep steadily in mind thejact that the westerners who in 
the neighborhood of the forest preserves are the men who, in the last resort, wilt determine 
whether or not diese preserves are to be permanent. They cannot, inthe Umgtvn, bekeptas 
forest and game reservations unless the settlers roundabout believe in them and heartily support 
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them; and the rights of these settlers must be car^lfy safeguarded, and they must be shown that 
the movement is really in their interest The Eastern sportsman who finis to recognise these 
facts can do little but harm, iy advocaty of forest preserves. 

For me, the main relevance of this old message for today's adaptive management is to 
highlight the need for continuing understanding, acceptance, and support for actions, by those 
directly affected by such actions. The fundamental task of all of us in the natural resources 
business is to make conservation woric in a Democracy. When the Governor, the Legislature, the 
Congressional Delegation of Idaho, County Commissioners, and Fish and Game Commisaon all 
have grave reservations about the reintroduction of grizzlies to the Bitterroot area, it’s time for 
agency representatives to pause, take a deep breath, and re-examine where they're headed— 
especially in terms of providing excellent public service. Not to do so would seem to ignore 
Teddy Roosevelt's wisdom, and appear arrogartt relative to representative Democracy. 

Thank you for the chance to present Idaho's position today. 

SUPPORTING DOCUMENTS; 

> January 29, 1997, letter to Sccretaty Babbitt from Governor Ban. 

> House Joint Memorial No. 2. 

> Resolution on grizzly bear reiiitroduction (and supporting documems) by the Public Lands 
Committee of the I da h o Association of Counties. 

> Position Statemeru on the Reiiitroduction of Grizzly Bears, Idaho Department of Fish and 
Game and Idaho Fish and Game Cominission. Also included are relevant Commission minutes. 

> Memorandum to the Fish and Game Commissioners from Director Mealey, March 2S, 1997. 
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HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL NO. 2 


by USOORCES AMD COMSCRVATIDN 

DRIZZLY BEAR - eii* Legialacarc's full juppen ot Sev«rnoe Bale's 

;«qu«9c Yer innadiata auspensien o£ cfc« Sicr*rr»oc Critxly Baar 
CAirironBansal Impact Scatanant by etia wichdeawaz o£ cha Tadatal Hotiea of 
Intartc ra^ardin^ cRa caintroduetian of firlexZy Baar. 

02/03 Meuaa incro • lat rd? - ca pziatind 
02/04 Rpt pre ’’ C9 Znd rd9 

OZ/OS 2nd rd 9 > to 3sd rd 9 

02/0$ 3rd fd 9 > ADOBTCO > *aica aeca to Satiate 
riser Spansers ' Sarraetj Cuddy tiAferd 
C2/07 Senate intce • let rdg • ca Raa/EBa 
03/14 lOtti osd • AOOBTEO. vaiea aeta 
riser Speneese - Branch 
Title aped - to Houaa 
03/17 Ts enrol 

03/17 Apt enrol > sp aignad 
03/18 Brae tigned • to Secretary of State 

BUI Text 


HJM002 


1 1 1 1 * iegzslatdm: or rut state or tOMo 1 1 • { 

rifty-fouttti Legisiatare Flrec Regular Saeelen • 1997 


XM TRC MUSE OF R£9R£$ENTAtIVES 
hOOSC JOINT MEMORIAL MO. 2 
BY RESOORCCS AMD COMSERVXTZOU COmtTtt£ 

1 A JOINT MEMORIAL 

2 TO TKC SECRETARY Of TEE OMtTEO STATES OEPARTMEKT OF INTERIOR. TO THE SENATE 

3 ANO MOOSE OF UPUSCNTAtlVtS OF THE OVITED STATES IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED. 

4 AMD TO The CONCRESStOMAti OEIXGATION RESRESENTINS THE STATE OF IDAHO IN THE 

i CONGRESS OF TBS ONXTEO STATES. 

9 «e. year Meawrlaliata. uie Hauee of Rapraaencatiaet and che Senate of the 

7 State af Idaho ajaemaiad In the firat Regular Saeaien af the fifty'fourch 

8 Ziehe Leglaiacure. do heiepy rerpeetfully rapreeant that: 

9 NKSREM. during the aetelamene ef wnat xs new the atata af Taana and t.ne 

10 yaara ioaadiately CallewiAg. gcixsly bear and human intaraetian aseurrad ts 

11 the extant that it bacaaa neeaeeary to eadwaa e.ha papulatiena af gricsly bear 
13 in Che incerasta of perianal safety and the prateetien of priv'ate piapest/: 

13 and 

14 WHEREAS, the natural result of these effertt aver rime, has been the 

15 escaDlisnment of a de facto and maxLmum acceptable ratio af bears to huaenj m 

If areas where their papulatiena ramain.- and 

17 WHEREAS, the raintroduetion of grirsiy baare ea Idaho will eiarupc this 

19 bear-ta-'human ratio to the dotriawnt of human* rasuleing in injury, death, and 

19 less af parsenal fraadama to tb* eitisons of Idaho: and 

20 whereas, our naigabacing etata of Montana has experionead ur.naeassary lots 

21 of human life, unaceoptabie land use rastrietians and legal denial af the 

23 rignt to protect private property, which currant raintroduetion proposals for 

23 Idaho also thcaataa and eehoi and 

24 WHEREAS, the state of Zdaho is uneguivacaiiy opposed to tna reineroduction 

25 of the gristly bear inte the BeiumyBitterraot ecosystem and we reguest cne 

26 Secretary of Interior to withdraw tna Federai Matlee of intent eJanuary 9. 

27 1999, Fsdaral Register Vel. SO. No. S pp. 3399'2«00) dealing with the proposed 

21 reintreduetioB; and 

29 KHERCAS. while we raallre that raintreduetioa of grirzly bears may be 

3Q desirabla in teems at speeding recovery, w« knew af no seientifie data to 

31 demonsttgee that it is necessary aad wm have strong ceneems about the fiscal 

32 impact to the state and to the landewnere and other users in tna area: and 

33 WRERCM. ebb cumulative impacts of cha raintroduetion pragxims causa us 

34 grave eenearti as wa already have h*d wolves raintroduead into Idaho eenerar/ 

35 to the state's wishes and the Idaho Dopartmant of Fish and Gama is being 

36 roguastod to assist in the Iiaadliag of nuisenco wolves, end if gristly* bears 

37 are raipttodueod it will in all prebaftility evolvm into a major effort of time 

3e and aspaaditura* far the Idaho Oa partm ant of Fisa amd Gaad which is already 

39 fiscally ehallangad; amd 

10 WHEREAS, if grissly bears are ealmtrodocad. tha practical affect upon the 

41 people of the state is a large unanswered quastioa and tha patantial for con- 
43 fliet with campors. hikara. and other users af the public lands is vary real. 

43 as IS the potaatial for rastriotions on the use of the public Uods. 

1 NON. THERSrORC. BE IT RtfOLVCO by the aember* of the First Rogular Session 

3 af the Fifty-fourth Idaho legislature, the Neusa of Raprasantativas and the 

3 Sonata concurring therola. thee w« ero In full support of Governor Bate’a 

4 request for liertiiTS suspension of the Bitterroot Grlttly Baar Cnvironmantal 

5 impact Statamoat by the withdrawal of th# Fodaral Netieo of Xntont regarding 

f the reintroduetioB of grissly beers. 

7 BE IT nRTBER RUOLVCb Chat the Chief Cleric of the Bouse of Repraaants- 

• civts be. end aha is hereby authorised ead direeted to forward a copy of this 

9 Memorial to tha Secretary of tae Onlted States O^artmmat of Interior, to cna 

10 Fresidont of the Sonata and tM Spaebor of tha House of Roprasantativas of 

11 Congress, and tha eongrasiional dalagacien raptasamtihg tha State of Idaho in 

12 Cha Congress of the Onitad States. 
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GRIZZLY REIMTRODtJCnON (Sapcmbir u, !99:) 

Hie praccB of teuundneiiig pisly bun ime the Selmy-BioeRoci ani is 
eoainiof . CoomisfioGer Neel Chtistinsen said that he uoderstood that the lacesmoUDiais 
ForR lodiiiny Aooeiatioa asd odia tie is Civar of die tcumduoian. The Oiaiiaian 
noted that the gioups aie neonBOed u the fut that dK pisly is comieg am ate ttyiag to 
woric ai best de^ poulble. The plan is to put them ia the wQdeoieaa am and 
imy 

Cosmiuloger Offisriansm le^osdad diit for the last 3 or 4 yean, the eoundu in 
the eisiem pan of the sale have heea fighdaf die ceiaiodiicdon for seven] reasons. Fint. 
there is a deeiaiOB of where to have the hcsi airi thao seoiii^ atcu are dtfuwd that are 
cvea BOR reauietive. 

Omim iiR n x t Dhulet said that grisly bun cause logging to be more costly. 
Logging at]]] oocun but dioae who want arms for huodng, Ashing or recreation are locJced 
oat. The minimia bar habiot it 100 square oilm. Sevesiy (70) square miles has to be 
secaied frem mocoiBad vehidea. Then dm hat to be a quanefmile buffer outside the 
samiiyara. The tola keep changiiig. First, Boundary Cousey wu told that 90 bean 
would be eaough to delist. Now, chat number bu been changed to 90 sows wnb twin cubs. 
Loggers have to inaimatn corridors for Bovement between ecosystems but the bears must 
ereu 2 tiilreids and Highway 9S. 

Commiaiiooet Robton said that Yellowstone and Ibe Wilderness will probably provide 
the iispeius to take more ira Aom the Tar^iee. Commissioner Christiansen said that the 
goal ia 350 beats lo Yeliowstone and oow they ate talking about a maituenaoce plan so the 
bears do not go back on the list. 

Commissioner Haber Stolms made a morion for a resolution to oppose reiniroducrion 
of the grisly. Commissioner Jan Donley seconded the moiion. (Note: See attached 
resolurion adopmd at the lAC Atuaitl Conference), 

lAC PUBLIC lands COMMIITCE 
RESOLUTION! 

GRIZZLY BEAR RBINTSODUCnON 


WHEREAS, the tuinmduerion of grisly baits is sauiing tesnictad acoesi lo lands by all 
public instnan due in the mrrirrinfu on Bococlsd vehklu: 

whereas. Ok iuIu developed by fodciel agencici an conatamly changing in regards to 
how mioy banss imtd to be bssdueed; 

whereas, the reinrmrtnfri on plans foe grisly baats may require additional land 
naaaGriani an keep been off An eodangeied apcciu Use 

whereas, emnomies see being diieedy iffocmd by leinaodueiion of grisly beats anl the 
au'/impanyin g tesuictioiia; ind 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED rim the lAC oppotei leinuoductioo of griazly 
bent. 

.. t 

ADORIB) ms 2gih DAY OF SEPTEMBER, 199S 


grizzly bear REDfTRODUenON 

Ths PtAOe Lands Cemmloes snam SB malB it ekn dm diey are ataiedy opposed to criaily bear 

feimadacriao. ncCmimauttMMnreengfIniadMfpssMMiawtbelsttwaiadMsafV** 
flaefeamMtmawpe afc g i th a n e d e nl aiaSrieiwnednpeadfoiaMA ra e rimwe . 

Sepcemer 16, 1996 
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IDAHO DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME 
AND 

IDAHO FISH AND GAME COMMISSION 

POSITION STATEMENT ON THE REINTRODUCTION OF GRIZZLY BEARS 


The Commission reaffims its unequivocal (^position to the reintroduction of grizzly bears 
into Idaho. The Department will continue to participate in the Grizzly Bear Oversight 
Committee process established by the Idaho Legislature, and in other grizzly bear-related 
activities that could affect Department programs. The Commission and Department will 
oppose any actions that allow grizzly bear recovery to significantly interfere with hunting or 
fishing opportunities in Idaho. 


APPROVED AND ADOPTED BY THE IDAHO HSH AND GAME COMMISSION ON 
MAY 8. 1997. 
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Idaho Fish and Qame Commission Minutes 


October 2-4. 1996 Masting 


Reaffinnation of Com mlailon Policy 
BH-grlailv Bear Raintroduetlon 

96-121 Comnrisiianar Bums movsd and Commissioner Wood saeonded a motion THAT 
THE COMMISSION REAFFIRM ITS POSITION OF OPPOSITION TO THE 
REINTROOUCnON OF GRIZZLY BEARS IN IDAHO AND ADVISE THE U.S. RSH AND 
WILDUFE SERVICE THAT IT IS THE COMMISSION'S INTENT TO HOLD A FISH AND 
GAME HEARING ON THE MATTER IN ANY COUNTY THAT REQUESTS ONE. The 
motion carried with Commisslonera Hansen, Molars. Wood, Brown. Siddoway and 
Bums voting yes and Commissioner Carlson voting no. 

John Chatburn, representing the Governor's Office, Indicated that the Department is 
welcome to participate fully with the state's working group to develop a state position 
on grizzly bear reintroduction. 


January 16-17, 1997 Meeting 


97-10 Commissioner Wood moved and Commlsalonar Siddoway seconded a motion THAT THE 
IDAHO FISH AND GAME COMMISStON UNEQUIVOCALLY OPPOSES THE REINTRODUCTION 
OF GRIZZLY BEAR IN THE STATE OF IDAHO. The motion carried with CommlSBioner Carlsen 
voting no. 

97-1 1 Commissioner Wood moved and Commiealoner Siddoway saeonded a niotion THAT THE 
COMMISSION DIRECT DIRECTOR MEALEY TO HAVE THE INTERAGENCY GRIZZLY BEAR 
COMMITTEE REVISIT THE DRAFT EH AT THE NEXT MOST APPROPRIATE TIME AND THE 
PROPOSAL TO GO FORWARD WITH IT, WITH THE INTENT OF WITHDRAWING IT. The 
motion carried in a unatibnoua vote. 
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PHILIP K. BATT 
aOVKRNOR 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 

».o. aos MTM 
■OIS( 63720-0014 


(■ 04 } • 44-1104 


;uuuy29, 1997 


Hie Hbnonbli Brace Btbfaia 
SectctaQr of the Interior 
United States Depanmem of the hnarior 
1*49 C Street, K W. 

Washington, DC 20240 


Dearhfr. Seoetaty; 

The puipose of this letter is to notify you that the state of Idaho remains adamantly 
opposed to the renmoduetion of grizzly bear into the Bittenoot eeosystem, and to request 
t^ you withdraw the Fedeiil Notice ^Ihtem (Januaiy 9, 199S Fed^ Register Vol 60, 
No. S, pp. 2399-2400) dealing with the proposed leinsroduetion. 

There art several reasons for my position and my request First, while I realize 
that reintroduction may be desitable in teons of receding tecovoy, I know of no scteniific 
data to demonstrate tto it is necessary for the recovery sod survival of grizzly beer in the 
lower forty-eight states. 

Second, leiniceduead beats will pose a sigmficant public aa&ty risk for Idaho 
citizens, and the many tourists who visit our wddeinessiteaa There is a major Boy Scout 
Camp locatad in the proposed recovery zone, and most of the people who fiequem our 
wildcrataa areas are there for an outdm&milyexpetieBCe. They do not wans, nor do 
they ecpect, to be coidonted by a grisly bear. 

Third, the reintroduction has the potential to afiect the social and economic 
stability of many of our rural communities by piacing undue burdens and restrictions on 
our natural resource industtiea 

Fourth, I have strong concerns about the fiscal impecc to Idaho. Whetewillths 
money come from? Who will pay fbr the managemern? What will be the fiscal impacts to 
landowneta and other users of dfo area? 
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Tlw ciomt situjuioii ngir&g gnsiy besi in Ydloinioat niia fiinhcr 
cancans. TberaeovayinYdlainmMhasbcaiiaiuccMSdilateceaiiivimiinbmaf 
besnmtysaoaoMdtobcnmovcd. Howtva, btcauss the raeovay plan is ded 19 in 
court, the Depsnmeniofthslnieiior is unabls to deal with this sinistioa Grisdybea 
reinitoductiaa in the Bittttioat ecesystcffl should not even be considered until the isares 
of delisting and management of excessive heirs in YeOowstons ate clarified. 

ruiaOjr, the cumulative impacts of raiairoduetian programs cause piva cancern. 
We already have wolveateimtediiced in our stat e con ttity to the state's wishes. The 
Idaho Depattmem ofFiah and Game hu recently bean requested to assst In the handling 
of nuisance etolvee. This could sadly cwdve mto a major efibtt, with egtiMgam Henmuls 
on fiscal and penonnei taaoureei. The Idaho Fish and Gama Commitiion and I are both 
concerned about the impacts of such an e&R on an already fiscally chaUenged agency. 

It is for these reasons that I am urging your uppoR in calling ibr the 
suspension of the Bittetmot Grisly Baer Environraei^ Intact Statement. Onbdialfof 
the dtizent of Idaho, I requeat that you withdraw the Fedetd Notiee of hnent reganfing 
the leiniioduction of gii^ bears. 

Thank you fbr your consideiaiioa of dns important issue. 


Veiytnilyyoun, 

Philip E-Batt 
Govstnor 


PEBjwc 


ce; Governor KaeseotMonixna 
Governor Garinger, W^romlng 
Dan GBckman, See. of Agticuhura 
Senator LattyCctig 
Senator DMcKewpt hoiu e 
Rapeatamafive hfiki Ctipa 
PapreaennrI iieHden Chenowiedi 
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state of Idaho 

Depatfmeni of Fish and Game 
Boise, ID 83707 
March 25. 1997 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Fish and Game Commissioners 

From: Director 

Subject: Grizzly Bears 


Following are comments I made at the interagency Grizzly Bear Committee (IGBC) meeting 

in Washington DC on March 17, 1997, and agreed-on IGBC follow-up actions; 

Position; 'The Idaho Fish and Game Commission disapproves of the proposal 

to reintroduce grizzly bears to the Bitterroot Ecosystem, and has 
directed me to ask the IGBC to seek temlnatlon of the related 
Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) process The Idaho 
Department of Fish and Game should not be considered a 
cooperating agency in the EIS process. These statements reflect 
the positions of Idaho's Governor, the Idaho Legislature, most Idaho 
County Commissioners, and the Idaho Congressional Delegation. 

What It Is not: 'This position has nothing to do with the designation of the Bitterroot 

Ecosystem as a grizzly bear recovery zone ngr with the natural 
recolonization of the Bitterroot Ecosystem by grizzly bears. 

What It reflects: 'This is a social issue - the local control issue - closely related to 

the recent Idaho black bear hunting proposition. In that issue, the 
perception was that most anti-bear hunting sentiment came from 
nonhunting advocates from the East.' Idaho people rallied to defeat 
it. based on the value they place on preserving local control, and 
based on their pro-hunting sentiment Also, the timing of the grizzly 
bear reintroduction EIS. relative to wolf leintroduction. has added to 
the public perception of significant activities happening to the people 
of Idaho, and not with Idaho people. 

"It also reflects Idahoans' general agreement that if grizzlies were to 
return to the Bittetroot, then the best way to manage them would be 
as a 'nonessential, experimental population' under the guidance of 
a citizens' advisory group [Citizen Management Alternative). Such 
agreement never rrreant there was general statewide support for 
reintroduction of griDly bears to the Bittemoot Ecosystem. The 
Resource Organization on Timber Supply (ROOTS) and the 
Intermountain Forest Industry Association (IFIA) actively supported 
the Citizens Management Alternative but this has not translated into 
statewide poTidcal support In short, most Idaho people have agreed 
with the "then,” but not the "if.' 


Implications: "This can all be seen by the IGBC as a threat or problem - or as an 

opportunity; The bottom line is that a critical mass of Idaho people 
who are most affected by the proposal (85-90% of the area affected 
by grizzly reintroduction is in Idaho) strongly oppose It. Thaf s a 
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message that can be ignored, acknowledged, or acknowiedgsd and 
responded to in a positive way. I suggest, at least, a pause in the 
current EIS process to carefully consider this message and its 
implications and response options. Recent experience by the 
Interior Columbia Basin Ecosystem Management Project Executive 
Steering Committee with the Eastsrde Coalition of County 
Commissioners suggests the wisdom of carefully considering this 
message before proceeding with the EIS. 

'If the IQBC does nothing. I predict many of the same forces that 
coalesced to defeat the Idaho bear hunting initiative would come 
together again to push for the *no-aclion alternative.' and that may be 
viewed by proponents of rcintroduction as undesirable. My own view 
is that this message is very serious and should be taken seriously, with 
at least a pause in the EIS process to carefully consider response 
options.' 

Follow-up Actions: In response to my message, the IGBC agreed that within the next four- 
to six-weeks. IGBC members (especially Salwasser. Morgenweck. 
Bosworth. and Mealey. and Chrts Servheen. Grizzly Recovery 
Coordinator. ) should meet with key Idaho government officials before 
proceeding with the release of the draft EIS. Mealey agreed to set up 
meetings for IGBC representatives with Governor Batt and his staff, 
key members of the Idaho Legislature and the Congressional 
Delegation, the Publie Lands Committee of the Idaho Association of 
Counties, and the Idaho Fish and Game Commission. The purpose 
of the meetings is to listen to concerns and identify possible common 
ground related to the EIS projecL 


SPM:jr 

pc: Governor Philip E. Batt 

Senator Laird Noh 
Representative Golden Linford 
George Enneking 
IGBC 
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Madam Chairman, Honorable Repreaentatlve*, and other committee memben: 

My name if Ted Striekler. I am Chairman of the Board of County Commiisioner of 
Custer County. I have lived in Central Idaho, in and around the Frank Church Wilderness 
Area for 41 years. I have been a licensed outfitter and guide, and have experience in the 
timber and grazing industries. I am currently a building conuactor. 

Custer County is the Gateway to the Frank Church Wilderness Area — the largest 
wilderness designation in the lower 48 states. 

Today, I represent all 44 counties of Idaho as a spokesman of the Idaho Association of 
Counties and Custer County as a county directly affected by the introduction of Grizzly 
bears. 

Custer County and the Idaho Association of Counties are on record u opposing the 
introduction of Grizzly bears into Idaho. 

The Governor of Idaho opposeal 
The Idaho Legislature opposes! 

The Idaho Department of Fish and Games says no! 

The Idaho Association of County says no! 

Custer County uys no! 


Idaho Says No! 
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Af public oflicialf wc are flnt concerned and are bound by oath to protect the 
health, tafety, and welfare of our citbcni and all other useri. 


The Frank Church Wilderness area is possibly the only area of it’s kind, where people and 
especially ftmilies with children, can have a true wilderness experience without fear for 
their safety and with the mental ficedom to enjoy the total natural wilderness experience. 
A wilderness experience that includes camping and recreational activities fine from the 
threat of attack by wild animals such u the unpredictable, easily provoked, bad attitude 
Grizzly bear. With the reintroduction of the wolf, this has changed, u people are now 
expteuing fear of camping out. What will it be like with the grizzly? 


The citizens of Custer County have presented their Conunissionets with petitions, ofiered 
here u an exhibit, containing over 1350 signatures, demanding us to do what ever 
necessary to protect them and their property from the grizzly. What would you do? 
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We ere concerned about the economy of the itate and county. 

Idaho it approximately G7% public land and Custer County, the size of the state of 
Connecticut, it 96% public lands. The Economics of our county and state are heavily 
dependent upon public land use for mining— timber— grazing— and recreation. 


As such, we are already heavily impacted by the Endangered Species Act. 

Because of the reintroduction eflfbrts and the listing of species in our area, grazing has 
been cut, logging curtailed, mining is heavily regulated, and even recreation has been 
affected. Decisions and regulations are being made by agencies without good, 
supportable, scientific data and are now suffocating the West. We believe that the 
introduction of the Grizzly bear in the Selway-Bitterroot, with core areas of non use, 
restricted areas, and more curtailment of use of public lands, may well be the lethal blow 
to what remains of our ability to survive. Tourism makes up less than 10% of the total 
economy of Custer County, yet it is suggested as our salvation as other uses are being 
diminished. Even if our economy could survive on a 90% cut, we do not beiieve tourism 
and Grizzlies are compatible. 
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Fast •xpcrience hai ihown through the Eudangercd Spcdci Act and raintroduction 
efforts, man has not been a part of the equation and has not been considered. We believe 
people and local economies should be the number one priority in the equation for every 
issue and act. We are also concerned about the lack of interaction and relationship 
between our state and local governments and the Federal govemmem and it’s agencies, 
especially Fish ft Wildlift and Marine Fisheries, who are in charge of administering these 
acts. 

It’s tinie to put man and the local economics in the equation. 

It’s time to give highest consideration to the desires of the people affected by the act 

and consider their historical right to protection of their custom, culture and pursuit of 
happiness u they pursue life's successes and the American dream. 


The people of Idaho and the West are speaking out — Wg ClIiF** I***” — ^Hear 
them. 


Thank you. 
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TESTIMONY OF KATHLEEN BENEDETTO 
GEOLOGIST 

COMMUNITIES FOR GREAT NORTHWEST 
before 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FORESTS AND FOREST HEALTH 
JUNE 12. 1997 


CHAIRMAN CHENOWETH, MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES, THANK YOU FOR THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO PRESENT THE VIEWS OF THE CONMUNmES FOR A GREAT NORTHWEST ON THE 
ISSUE OF GRIZZLY BEAR REINTROOUCTION IN THE SELWAY BTITERROOT WM.DERNESS AREA. 

COMMUNITIES FOR A GREAT NORTHWEST (CGNW) IS A NON-PROFIT GROUP DEDICATED TO 
EDUCATING ITS MEMBERS AND THE PUBLIC ABOUT THE DIFFICULT CHOICES WE FACE IN TRYING 
TO PROVIDE FOR HUMANKIND WHILE PROTECTING THE ENVIRONMENT. CGNW MEMBERSHIP 
INCLUDES HUNDREDS OF FARMING, RANCHING, MINING, AND LOGGING FAMILES THAT LIVE IN THE 
AREA THAT WOULD BE IMPACTED BY THE PROPOSED GRIZZLY REINTRODUCTTON AND HUNDREDS 
OF SIMILAR FAMILIES THAT LIVE IN OTHER NORTHWEST AREAS THAT HAVE ONGOING GRIZZLY 
RECOVERY PLANS. 

TODAY I AM SPEAKING ON BEHALF OF BRUCE VINCENT, PRESIDENT OF CGNW. BRUCE WOULD 
UKE TO THANK CHAIRMAN CHENOWETH FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO TELL HIS STORY TODAY AND 
EXTENDS HIS APOLOGIES FOR NOT BEING HERE IN PERSON. 

BRIX:E VINCENT LIVES IN UBBY, MONTANA - A SMALL TWBER AND MINING TOWN IN THE KOOTENAI 
NATIONAL FOREST. HIS HOME IS ONE QUARTER MILE OUTSIDE THE CABINET/YAAK GRIZZLY 
RECOVERY AREA IN A ZONE C3ENTIFIED BY THE U S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE AS A HUMAN 
GRIZZLY CONFUCT ZONE’.. 

IN 1988, AT THE REQUEST OF THE COMMUNITY AND CONGRESS, THE U S. FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE DEVELOPED THE FIRST OF IT'S WND COMIMUNITY INVOLVEMENT TEAM FOR THE 
REINTROOUCTION OF GRIZZLY BEARS. BRUCE IS A NINE YEAR MEMBER OF THIS TEAM AND HE 
OFFERS THIS ADVICE ON THE PLANNWG FOR THE SELWAY BITTERROOT: 

1) WHILE HE APPLAUDS THE EFFORT OF AGENCIES TO PUT TOGETHER LOCAL GROUPS THAT CAN 
EXERCISE LOCAL CONTROL IN THE PROPOSED REINTRODUCTION OF GRIZZLY BEARS HE 
REQUESTS THAT THE LEGALITY OF THIS LOCAL CONTROL CONCEPT BE TESTED BEFORE, NOT 
AFTER, THE REINTROOUCTION DEBATE. IN HIS EXPERIENCE THE LOCAL COMMUNITY HAS SOME 
UNITED ADVISORY ABUTES BUT NO REAL AUTHORITY AND ABSOLUTELY NO CONTROL OF THEIR 
RECOVERY PROGRAM. HE FEARS THAT THE PLANS THAT ARE HELD OUT TO THE COMMUNITIES 
OF CENTRAL IDAHO AS A CARROT FOR REINTROOUCTION WILL BE LITIGATED BY GROUPS WHO 
OPPOSE LOCAL CONTROL INWEDIATELY AFTER THE PLANS ACCEPTANCE. THE LOCAL PEOPLE 
WOULD BE LEFT WITH A BROKEN PROMISE AI® A REINTROOUCTION PLAN THAT THEY HAVE NO 
CONTROL OVER. 

2) HE REQUESTS THAT A SOCIO ECONOMIC EVALUATION BE COMPLETED ON THE WPACT OF THE 
PROPOSED ACTION. STUDIES SHOULD BE CONW-ETED BY A THIRD PARTY THAT IS APPROVED BY 
REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE LOCAL CONMUNtTES THAT WILL BE »»»ACTED BY THIS DECISION 
THE ANALYSIS SHOULD INCLUDE A TOURISM 'FEAR FACTOR' (THE GRIZZLY IS A KNOWN CARNIVOR), 


I 
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AMO THE POTENTIAL IMPACT ON BIG GAME HUNTING. 

3) IN ADDITION, HE RECOMMENDS THAT A CUWJLATIVE EFFECTS ANALYSIS BE COMPLETED 
RESOURCE PROVIDERS ARE CONSTANTLY REWNDED THAT "NO ACTION IS INDEPENDENT OF 
OTHER ACTIONS" WHEN THEY PROPOSE DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCIAL PROJECTS BOTH ON 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LANDS. OTHER ISSUES FACING COMMUNITIES IN THIS AREA INCLUDE; THE 
UPPER COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN ELS., PROPOSED LISTING OF SALMON AM3 THE 81H.L TROUT 
FOREST HEALTH ISSUES, ROAD CLOSURES AND LITIGATION OVER DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 
CUMUUTIVE EFFECTS MODELING IS DONE ON PROPOSED RESOURCE MANAGEMENT ACTIVITIES 
IN GRIZZLY RECOVERY AREAS— WE SHOULD DEMAM3 NOTTWIG LESS FOR THE PEOPLE OF THE 
AREA. 

BOTH IN THE GRIZa.Y BEAR COMPENOUM AND T>« GRIZZLY BEAR RECO\«RY PLAN STATE THAT 
■THE SINGLE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR IN RECOVERY OF THE GRIZZLY BEAR IS HUMAN 
ACCEPTANCE OF THE PLAN AND THE BEAR’ IN THE 900 PAGE GRIZZLY BEAR COMPENDIUM, 3/4 OF 
A PAGE IS DEVOTED TO THE SINGLE MOST MPORTANT FACTOR AND IN THE GRIZZLY BEAR 
RECOVERY PLAN LESS THAN A DOZEN PAGES ARE DEVOTED TO THE SINGLE MOST IMPORTANT 
FACTOR IN THE GRIZZLY BEAR RECOVERY THIS IS LUDICROUS. 

THE SOCIO ECONOMIC STUDIES AND ACCUMLMJOIVE EFFECT ANALYSIS ARE NECESSARY TO 
EVALUATE THE VMLITY OT THIS PROJECT AS IT RELATES TO THE SINGLE MOST WPOTANT 
FACTOR IN THE GRIZZLY BEAR RECOVERY AND THAT IS THE HUMAN ELEMENT. 

IF STTIWES OF POTENTIAL WPACT ARE NOT COMPLETED AND THE PLSLIC IS NOT STRAIGHT 
FORWARDLY APPRISED OF THE FINDINGS, THE CASUALTIES OF THIS MISTAKE INCLUDE TRUST 
BETWEEN SUPPOSED PARTNERS AND, ULTIMATELY, THE GRIZZLY BEAR. THIS HAS HAPPENED IN 
THE KOOTENAI. 

IN 1991 OUR CONWUNITY INVOLVNeNT TEAM SENT EVERY RESIDENT OF OUR COUNTY A BOOKLET 
UPDATING THEM ON THE GRIZZLY BEAR PROJECT. THAT BOOKLET FLATLY STATED THAT THE 
RECOVERY OF GRIZZLY BEARS WOULD NOT HAVE AN ADVERSE IMPACT ON TIMBER MANAGEMENT 
IN THE KOOTENAI. SIX WEEKS LATER, A U.S.FOREST SERVICE MONITORING REPORT WAS 
RELEASED THAT CLAIMED TIMBER HARVEST HAD DECLINED SUBSTANTIALLY AND WAS 
CONTINUING TO DECLINE DUE IN LARGE PART TO THE CHANGING REQUIREMENTS FOR GRIZZLY 
RECOVERY. 

THE FOREST SERVICE CONTINUES TO CLAIM SUBSTANTIAL IMPACT, THE U S. FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE CONTINUES TO CL/IW THAT THERE IS NO MPACT. THE TRUST WTWI TT« INVOLVEMENT 
TEAM AND WITH THE COMMUNITY HAS EFFECTIVELY BEEN BROKEN, THE GRIZZLY BEAR IS NOW 
BLAMED FOR VERY REAL PROBLEMS AND, BECAUSE OF A LACK OF TRUST, IT IS BLAMED FOR 
PROBLEMS THAT IT MAY NOT BE THE CAUSE OF. 

WHEN OUR INVOLVENeNT TEAM REQUESTED AN ECONOMIC ANNALYSIS TO PROVE OR DISPROVE 
IMPACTS, THE TEAM WAS TOLD THAT THERE IS NOT ENOUGH MONEY OR PERSONNEL TO 
COMPLETE THE STUDY. 

ANY ASSURANCES THAT THE FISH AND WILDUFE SERVICE MAKES WITH REGARD TO THE 
PROPOSED GRIZZLY REINTRODUCTION PLAN IN THE SELWAY BITTERROOT ARE SUBJECT TO 
NECESSARY SCEPTICISM BECAUSE OF A HISTORY OF IGNORING HIAMAN WPACTS IN GRIZZLY 
RECOVERY ZONES, ANY ASSURANCES GIVEN MUST BE BACKED WITH PEER REVIEWED ANALYSIS 
OF THE POTENTIAL IMPACTS. 

4 ) BRUCE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW WHY WE ARE SPENDING MONEY TO. REINTRODUCE A 
POPULATION IN THE SELWAY/BITTERROOT WHEN THE U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
CONTINUES TO CLAIM THAT IT IS TOO SHORT FUNDED TO COMPLETE SUCH THINGS AS SOCIO- 
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ECONOMC MPACTS. CENSUS STUDIES. ETC. IN AREAS WITH EXISTING BEAR POPULATIONS. 

THERE IS ANOTHER REASON WHY THE PEOPLE OF THE WEST OPPOSE FEDERAL GRIZZLY B»R 
PLANS. WHILE THE ENDANGERED SPECES ACT (ESA) HAS A SELF-DEFENSE EXCEPTION. IT HAS 
BEEN READ OUT OF THE LAW BY SECRETARY BABBITTS OFFICIALS. IT DOES NOT EXIST IN ANY 
MEANNGFUL WAY. AS NOTED IM THE REAOERSS DIGEST COLUMN. THATS OUTRAGEOUS.' JOHN 
SHULER OF DUPUYER. MONTANA. WAS RNED SS.OOO FOR MLUNG A GRIZZLY BEAR AFTER HE WENT 
INTO HIS OWN YARD LATE AT NIGHT. WAS CONFRONTED BY A GRIZZLY BEAR, AND FEARING FOR 
HIS UFE. KILLED THE BEAR. AN INTERIOR DEPARTMENT ADMINISTRATIVE LAW JUDGE (AU) RULED 
THAT WHILE SHULERS LIFE WAS IN DANGER, HE COULD NOT CLAIM SELF DEFENSE SINCE HE WAS 
AT FAULT FOR PLACWG HIMSELF IN THE 'ZONE OF IMMINENT DANGER.' HK YARD. 

THE AU APPLIED CRIMINAL LAW TO AN ANWAL SAYING SHULER WAS REQUIRED TO MEET THE 
SAME HIGH STANDARD-OlO HE REALLY NEED TO USE DEADLY FORCE— AS IF HE HAD KILLED A 
HUMAN BEING. NOT ONLY THAT, BUT THE AU MISAPPLIED THE LAW, ASSERTING THAT SOMEONE 
WHO ENTERS A DANGEROUS AREA IS RESPONSIBLE FOR PROVOKING' AN ATTACKI 

ALTHOUGH CRIMINAL LAW PERMITS A PROPERTY OWNER TO ENTER ANY PART OF HIS OR HER 
PROPERTY WITH A WEAPON, EVEN IF AN INTRUDER IS PRESENT, AND IF PLACED IN FEAR FOR HIS 
OR HER LIFE, TO RESPOND WITH DEADLY FORCE, THE AU APPLIED A NEW STANDARD. THE AU 
RULED THAT SHULER, KNOWING THAT GRIZZLY BEARS WERE IN HIS YARD, COULD NOT GO THERE; 
BY DOING SO HE 'PROVOKED' THE BEAR 

BABBITTS APPEALS BOARD, IN ADDITION TO ASCRIBING TO SHULER A STATE OF MIND DIFFERENT 
FROM HIS SWORN TESTIMONY-SAYING SHULER WAS NOT AFRAID OF BEING KILLED BY THE 
GRIZZLY BEAR-ALSO INQUIRED INTO THE GRIZZLYS BEAR'S STATE OF MIND, HOLDING THAT THE 
BEAR WAS PROVOKED BY (JOHN SHULER'S) DOG ' 

JOHN SHULER. WHO IS REPRESENTED B Y MOUNTAIN STATES LEGAL FOUNDATION OF DENVER, 
COLORADO, HAS FILED A LAWSUIT M FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT IN MONTANA, CHALLENGING THE 
HOLDING OF THAT SELF DEFENSE, AS IT HAS SEEN KNOWN FOR CENTURES, DOES NOT EXIST 
UNDER THE ESA. UNTIL THK CASE IS RESOLVED IN FAVOR OF JOHN SHULER THERE IS NO SELF- 
DEFENSE EXCEPTION IN THE ESA. 

IN CONCLUSION, WHILE CGNW APPRECIATES EFFORTS TO FIND LOCAL SOLUTX3NS TO ISSUES 
SUCH AS GRIZZLY BEAR PROTECTION AND RECOVERES, THOSE EFFECTED BY THE SOLUTIONS 
HAVE A RIGHT TO KNOW ... 

- THE LEGAUTY OF THE PROMISES MADE. 

- THE POTENTIAL REACTS OF THE SOLUTION ON THEE UVES AND UVELIHOOOS, 

- AND THE TRACK RECORD OF THE AGENCY WITH WHOM THEY ARE PARTNERING. 

THANK YOU 
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“PRESERVING OUR NATURAL 
RESOURCES FOR THE PUBLIC 
INSTEAD OF FROM THE PUBLIC” 


n.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES 
FORESTS t FOREST HEALTH SUBCOMMITTEE 

Oversight hearing on 

"THE REIMTRODUCTIOM OF THE GRIZZLY BEAR 
IM THE PUBLIC DOMAIN NATIONAL FORESTS" 

1334 Longworth 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
June 12, 1997 

Written continents of Clark L. Collins, Executive Director 
BLUERIBBOM COALITION INC. 

1540 North Arthur 
Pocatello, Idaho 83204 
ph. (208)233-6570 fax 2'’3-P906 
WWW. sharetr ails . org 

presented by BlueRlbbon Coalition member 
Rita Carlson 
P.O. Box 57 
Lewiston, ID 83501 
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Cbainian Chenoir«th xenbers of tho committeo on Resources, tbank you 
for tbe opportunity to present tbe views of tbe BlueRlbbon Coalition 
on tbe issue of Grlszly Bear reintroduction. 

The BlueRibbon Coalition is a national organization representing over 
500 member organizations and businesses. Through these organizations 
and our individual membership we represent the interests of over 
750,000 back country recreationists. 

While our primary constituency is motorized trail users, we have many 
non-motorized recreation members who realize the value of working 
together on "shared-use" trail management. We also work very closely 
with our resource industries and other multiple use interests, as 
evidenced by the presentation today of the BlueRibbon Coalition's 
testimony by timber interest spokesperson Rita Carlson. 

In the name of resource protection, many recreation user groups are 
being systematically excluded from traditional use areas. Green 
Advocacy Group (GAGs) and preservationist oriented land managers are 
discriminating against first one user group, and then the next. One by 
one, each interest group is considered guilty unless proven innocent 
and then locked out of one area after another. Through administrative 
regulations and biased interpretation of environmental protection laws 
responsible recreational users are being denied access to historically 
used areas. 

The tool of choice in these attacks on backcountry recreationists is 
often the Endangered Species Act. Our recreationists have seen their 
access eliminated or threatened in the name of protecting wolves, 
salmon, desert tortoises, bugs and most certainly grizzly bears. 

There has not been a single recorded incident between a grizzly bear 
and a motorized trail user that has resulted in the death of a bear. 
Numerous incidents between hikers and photographers have resulted in 
death or injury to the humans involved and lead to the destruction of 
the offending bear. 

I repeat, there has not been a single recorded incident between a 
motorized backcountry trail user and a grizzly bear that has resulted 
in the death of the bear. Yet federal agency land management plans 
abound with proposed motorized access restrictions for the purpose of 
protecting the bear. Is something wrong with this picture? 

The truth is that extremist anti-recreation organizations are using 
innocent animals in their quest for exclusive use of our backcountry 
recreation areas. And it's become obvious by their actions that they 
will settle for nothing less than a total elimination of first one 
recreation user group and then another. Back country horsemen, mountain 
bikers and even some hikers are realizing that their access too is 
threatened . 

Reintroduction of the grizzly bear is of concern to recreationists 
nationwide. Even hikers have expressed their opposition to grizzly 
reintroduction in Washington state. One of our member organizations. 
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The Washington Back Country Horsemen, has expressed it's adamant 
opposition to grizzly reintroduction in areas they use. The fact is 
that, while motorized recreationists are often excluded from grizzly 
recovery areas, it's the non-motorized recreationists who are most at 
risk and consequently pose the most risk for the bear. 

In our home state, Idaho, grizzly reintroduction is opposed not only 
by backcountry recreationists but by our Governor in a January 29th, 
1997 letter to Secretary Babbitt, by our wildlife management agency 
through a position statement approved by the Idaho Fish and Game 
Commission in May of this year, and through a 1997 joint memorial of 
the Idaho legislature adopted by nearly unanimous consent. 

I contacted Golden Linford of Rexburg Idaho, Chairman of the Idaho 
House of Representatives Committee on Resources and Conservation, for 
his personal perspective on this issue. Representative Linford said, 
"Sure some folks fear the grizzly bear, but what we fear most are the 
federal bureaucrats." 

Representative Linford's statement "What we fear most are the federal 
bureaucrats," says a lot about what is happening on these wildlife 
issues. Resource users, state and local government officials and 
recreationists care about our wildlife. We enjoy viewing them on our 
recreational outings into the backcountry and we are willing to help 
protect them as we harvest our natural resources. 

We are appalled by the unprincipled use of animals, helpless or 
ferocious, endangered or not, as mere tools in a power play by greedy 
extremists to control our public lands. The hate mongering and 
contrived user conflicts of these GAGs must not be rewarded. 

Secretary Babbitt, the Sierra Club and Earth First do not represent 
the environmental conscience of this country. We shouldn't call the 
GAGs "environmentalists" and passively allow them to refer to us as 
"anti-environmentalists." Neither should the "League of Conservation 
Voters Index’’ be the litmus test for Congressional environwental 
responsibility. 

Just who are the real environmentalists? Just who really cares for 
our wildlife? Pushing to eliminate everyone's impact on the environment 
but your own doesn't make you an environmentalist. The GAGs, and their 
allies in Congress and our land management agencies are no longer "for" 
the environment. They are just "against" everyone else's use of it. 

Chairman Chenoweth and members of the Committee, recreationists 
shouldn't be discriminated against by our land management agencies and 
treated like criminals. The cooperation and volunteerism of our members 
should be recognized and rewarded. On issues of environmental 
protection we should be innocent unless proven guilty, instead of the 
other way around. We can use our natural resources wisely, share our 
backcountry recreation areas with one another and wildlife and 
"Preserve our natural resources FOR the public instead of FROM the 
public." Thank you] 
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Concerned About Grizzlies 
P.O.Box 1736 
Hamilton, Montana 59840 

406-777-2059 406-777-3214 406-82I-3SI5 
406-363‘1784 406-961-3939 
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South V- ''-i Bittiness Issn. 

R'estei. miana (.'liapit'r.ll'/FE 
R'estem Montano Horse Coimeil 

CoOflimfH 
Bay Karr 
Harold Mans 


June 12, 1997 

Testimony on Grizzly bear introduction into the 
Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness for the finhrnTrnnittee 
on Forests and Forest Health for the United States 
House of Representatives . 

Good morning Madame Chairman and members of the 
Committee on Forests and Forest Health. Thank you 
for the opportunity to appear before you today. My 
name is Shirley Bugli. I am a lifelong, 3rd 
generation resident of the Bitterroot Valley in 
Western Montana. In appearing here today I 
represent the citizens group, "Concerned About 
Grizzlies", which is supported by 19 member 
organizations. I also represent the Montana 
Chapter of Women Involved in Farm Economics, 

(WIFE), and "Grassroots for Multiple Use", a 
citizens organization where I serve on the Board 
of Directors. 


Directors. 

Jerry Allen 
Steve Benedict 
Gene Broker 
Shirley Bugli 
Tonya Bumbarger 
Steve Christensen 
Chartofie Close 
Elgin Filkins 
Jim Freeman 
Ron Gib/ord 
Tom Greer 
Art Griffith 
Harvey Hackett 
Claire k'elH 
Steve Keiilex 
Ken Kershntr 
Merel Liind 
BillMilciiel 
Bud Richards 
Bob Sle.1 
Bob Sli'u.u l 
Bob Th,Mi,.,s 
Larry''' ■\lvr 
Smut III 


I have a prepared statement to present. 

The Grizzly bear is a valued native of Montana and 
is the official animal of the State of Montana. 

The Grizzly has existed in the state throughout 
recorded history. With the establishment of 
livestock ranches and communities in Montana, the 
effective range of the Grizzly bear was generally 
restricted to the ranges of the Northern Rocky 
Mountains contiguous to the Continental Divide. 
This situation worked well for both the bear and 
human settlers. Occasional predations by the 
Grizzly bear on domestic livestock were quickly 
controlled and a carefully regulated hunting 
season kept bear numbers at a level that 
maintained a viable breeding population of bears 
without overly encroaching on their human 
neighbors. The Grizzly bear reintroduction program 
appears to be aimed at curing problems that do not 
actually exist. 


\o CRIZZL K lichnriHlucliiin'' ' 
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PAGE TWO; CONCERNED ABOUT GRIZZLIES 


"Concerned About Grizzlies" supporters have two overriding things 
in common. We live, work, recreate among, and depend heavily upon 
the natural resources within and surrounding our Bitterroot 
valley, and we are all strongly opposed to the introduction of 
Grizzly bears into the Selway-Bitterroot and the Frank Church- 
River of No Return wildernesses. 

To date, over 5000 people in Ravalli County have signed petitions 
and 28 groups have signed on as opposing the proposal to 
introduce Grizzlies into the Bitterroot Mountains. 

A telephone survey designed by Dr. Raymond Karr, Ph.D. Forest- 
Sociology was done on September 9, 1995 in which 388 calls were 
completed in Ravalli County. One question was asked. "Do you 
favor the placing of Grizzly bear in the Selway-Bitterroot range? 
Yes, No, or Undecided." An overwhelming majority of 59% opposed 
the introduction of Grizzly bear. The ratio of pro and con of 
those surveyed was three to one against the proposal . 

Since the last census in 1990 the rate of population growth in 
Ravalli County is 34.4 percent! Many homes are appearing in the 
forested lands along the fringes of the National Forest. Some are 
no farther than 3 or 4 miles from the Eastern boundary of the 
Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness. Some of these new places are home 
to a few horses or cattle. Others are content with a family dog 
or cat. These animals or pets, so close to the wilderness, 
represent an attractive bait for a hungry Grizzly. 

Dr. Stephen Arno, wildfire research scientist, has noted the 
marked decline of Whitebark pine that used to be common in the 
higher elevations of the Selway-Bitterroot. Dr. Arnos' research 
has shown that there is just one significant band of Whitebark 
pine remaining and that is located in the higher elevations along 
the Bitterroot front overlooking the valley. 

Seeds from Whitebark pine cones are a preferred food for bears. 
Once this stand of whitebark pine is discovered by introduced 
Grizzlies, they are almost certain to return to that stand year 
after year to feed. Denning on adjacent lower slopes will likely 
result in hungry Grizzlies descending to the populated Bitterroot 
valley in the Spring when they emerge from their winter 
hibernation. 

Taking into account the sharply increased population of the 
Bitterroot Valley and the expected patterns of Grizzly behavior 
the conclusion is unescapable. More people and bears are going to 
be forced together. Bear encounters can have a variety of 
outcomes, but eventually a human is maimed or killed and a bear 
dies. Bear predation on livestock will certainly increase 
bear/human encounters. These encounters seldom have happy 
endings. The role of the federal government in deliberately 
creating this situation is highly questionable. 
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PAGE THREE; CONCERNED ABOUT GRIZZLIES 


The Selway Bitterroot Wilderness is well used during the summer 
and fall seasons. In the late spring and early summer, the Selway 
River is a popular float trip from Paradise to Selway Falls. The 
numbers of people using the river are carefully limited by the 
Forest Service to one party of no more than 16 persons per day. 
However, during the recreation season the river corridor is 
steadily used by hikers, trail riders and hunters as well as 
rafters . 

The many different people that have become part of our group have 
a wide variety of concerns about the Grizzly. One of those 
concerns is fear. The degree of risk is immaterial. The fact is 
that some people are simply terrified of Grizzly bears and will 
not risk even the remotest chance of an encounter. Introduction 
of Grizzly bears into the Selway-Bitterroot will have the effect 
of closing another area to those people. 

As citizens we are concerned about the cost of the Grizzly bear 
reintroduction program. In 1993 the U.S. Fish and wildlife 
Service projected an estimated cost of the Grizzly bear recovery 
program at $26 million. In these days of budget reductions and 
belt tightening it seems frivolous to spend scarce federal 
dollars on a totally unnecessary activity. 

In closing, I would assure you that we are not, "anti Grizzly 
bear” . We hold a deep love and respect for the land and its 
inhabitants. We are ranchers, farmers, guides, foresters, 
horsemen and women, anglers, cancers and forest users. We believe 
that we have had a part in assuring that our land has remained 
beautiful and fruitful. We are also confident that the Grizzly 
bear will do just fine if we just let them alone, and make sure 
the Grizzly bear population doesn't get out of hand as it is 
threatening to do around Yellowstone. 


Thank You. 
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statement of Thomas M. France, Esq. 

Committee on Resources, U.S. House of Representatives 
June 12, 1997 

Members of the committee, I am Thomas M. Fiance. For the past fifteen years, I have 
worked as an attorney with the National Wildlife Federation, located in our Northern Rockies office 
in Missoula, Montana. The National Wildlife Federation is the nation's largest member-supported 
conservation advocacy and education organization, with a long history of involvement in endangered 
species conservation. Both the Idaho and Montana Wildlife Federations are affiliates of NWF. 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss the citizen management alternative which will ^rpeai 
in the Draft Environmental Impact Statement being prepared by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
on grizzly bear reintroduction into the Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness. From our first meeting with 
representatives of the Resource Organization on Timber Supply in the winter of 1994 until today, 
we have worked long and hard to develop a management program for grizzlies that achieves two 
fundamental goals. First, we have tried to build a plan that provides for a recovered grizzly 
population in the Selway-Bitterroot and surrounding areas. Second, by working in concert with the 
timber industry, we have put together a plan that we believe meets the needs of local residents for 
economic development and recreation. We are proud to say that we think this is a breakthrough 
approach for endangered species conservation. In addition, the plan has received widespread 
attention and siqtport fiom elected officials and media sources in the region and around the country. 
Attached to my testimony you will find a sampling of this positive reaction. 

I'd like to take the opportunity today to answer the questions we keep hearing about the 
citizen management alternative: 

What b the CUben MaHagemeiUAhenumve? 

The Citizen Management Alternative provides for establishment of a committee, made tq) 
of local people and wildlife professionals, who will exercise authority for the leintioduction and 
management of grizzly bears in the Bitterroot This is not sinqrly an ’’advisory’ committee whoc 
people exchange viewpoints. Citizens will assume actual management authority. 

Whose Utea b U? 

A coalition of conservafionists, timber industry lefuesentatives and organized labor, 
comprised of the Nafimud Wildlife Federation, Intermountain Forestry Association, Defenders of 
Wildlife and Resource Organization on Timber Siqrply, has developed this precedent-setting plan 
to restore grizzly bears while minimizing impacts on local economies and communities. The 
coalition submitted this (Hoposal to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service in 1995. 

Why do we need cUzen maiugemaitf 

Cttizen manag ement is designed to provide a new, more equitable sharing of authority and 
responsibUity between local citizeiis, state ^encies atxi the federal government We seek to gain 

I 
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broader support for gruzly bear restoration by giving citizens an expanded role in management We 
believe a citizen committee, with its on-the-ground knowledge and expertise, will devise creative 
solutions that have broad public acceptance. Our proposal - which was developed by Montana and 
Idaho citizens — provides a direct management role for people living near the reintroduced bears. 
At the same time, this citizen committee must abide by the same endangered species rules as federal 
agencies: The committee must use the best available science, and its actions must lead to recovery 
of the species. 

How many people will be on the committee, and who will select them"? 

The committee will be composed of IS members (all from communities within or adjacent 
to the experimental area) serving six-year terms. It will include seven Idaho citizens (one a 
representative of Idaho's Fish and Game Department), five Montana citizens (one a representative 
of Montana's Department of Fish, Wildlife and Parks), plus representatives from the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the U.S. Forest Service and the Nez Perce Tribe. Except for the Forest Service, 
FWS and the tribal position, the Secretary of Interior will make all appointments based on the 
recommendations of the governors of Idaho and Montana. The committee is intended to represent 
a cross-section of interests and a balance of viewpoints. Individuals will be selected both for their 
knowledge and experience in natural resource issues and their commitment to collaborative decision- 
making. 

What authority will this committee have? 

While agencies will conduct day-to-day management of reintroduced grizzly bears, the 
Citizen Management Committee will exercise overall policy and management authority. Like a state 
fish and game commission, the committee will establish the broad framework for grizzly 
management and be responsible for dispute resolution. Guided by scientists and resoutx% 
professionals and in consirltation with the public, the Citizen Management Committee also will 
establish recovery goals and develop strategies for accommodating grizzly bears that occupy habitats 
outside of wilderness areas. 

To whom is the Citizen Management Committee responsible? 

Congress has decided that the Secretary of the Interior has ultimate legal authority for all 
species listed under the Endangered Species Act If the Secretary of the Interior determines, through 
a careful review of the best available evidence, that actions of the Citizen Management Committee 
are not leading to grizzly recovery, the Secretary may reassume management authority. However, 
the Secretary may reassume authority only after providing the committee with recommended 
corrective actiotts and giving the committee at least six months to discuss those actions and to 
resolve the identified problems. 

Will scien^sts have a role in grizzly bear management? 

At least five of the fifteen seats on the committee will be filled by wildlife professionals. The 
Citizen Management Alternative also requires the committee to base its decisions upon the best 
available scierme. In addition, the Citizen Management Committee will host an atmual public 
meeting where biologists and other scientists can present important informidion. 
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Where will reintroduction and recovery take place under the Citizen Management Alternative? 

The bears will be reintroduced into the Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness as an "experimental 
population," 9 special provision of the Endangered Species Act that affords the highest degree of 
management flexibility. The 4. 1 -million-acre Selway-Bitterroot and the Frank Church-River of No 
Return vdldemess areas will be the primary recovery zone, while the experimental population area 
will encompass most of central Idaho and western Montana. The experimental area is purposely 
large so that the flexibility afforded by this special provision may be extended as broadly as possible. 
Good grizzly habitat exists on lands outside the wilderness areas, and bears are expected to occupy 
significant parts of that habitat without conflict. 

How will grizzly reintroduction affect current public land use? 

The Citizen Management Alternative assumes that current public land management is 
adequate for grizzly reintroduction. As the reintroduced grizzly population expands, the Citizen 
Management Committee will assess how bears are using the experimental area and make decisions 
about their management Gri^y bears have the low^ reproductive rate of any land mammal in the 
United States, and it will take decades to establish a healthy population. The unique biology of the 
grizzly provides the opportunity to take a deliberate, adaptive approach to its management. 

How does this proposal deal with grizzly activity on private land? 

The Citizen Man^ement Alternative recognizes that while grizzly presence may be 
^propriate for some private lands, it is not appropriate for others. For instance, due to high human 
occupancy, private lands in the Bitterroot Valley are not areas where grizzly presence should be 
encouraged. Therefore, the proposal states that any bears that wander onto these private lands will 
be c^tured and returned to the wilderness. The Citi^i Management Committee will be responsible 
for evaluating whether other private lands should be similarly designated as areas where bear use 
should be dtscours^ed. At the same time, the Citizen Management Committee may develop 
reasonable accommodations for long-term occupancy of private lands where bears eq^pear 
consistently. 

How many bears will be reintroduced? 

Current plans call for the reintroduction of four to six bears per year for up to five years. 
Bears will be carefully screened to give the program a maximum chance for success; only bears with 
no history of conflicts with people will be considered for reintroduction. It may take more than fifty 
years to develop a population of even two hundred bears. 

Is the Citizen Management Alternative legal? 

Congress created the experimental population provision of the Endangered Species Act 
specifically to encourage leintroduction of controversial species. The guiding principle for 
experimental populations is broad, yet simple: Actions taken must move the species toward 
recovery. While the Secretary of the Interior is ultimately responsible for grizzly bear recovery, 
because this is an experimental reintroduction the Secretary may delegate authority to a citizen 
managemoit committee, an action not permissible for existing threatened or endangered populations. 
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We think the more citizens of Idaho and Montana learn about the citizen management 
alternative, the more they will come to support it. In fact, Defenders of Wildlife and the National 
Wildlife Federation have recently commissioned Responsive Management, Inc. to conduct a poll in 
Idaho and western Montana to test this assumption. The results are startling. 

When asked whether they opposed or supported grizzly reintroduction, 46% of the 
respondents favored the program, 35% opposed reintroduction, 9% had no opinion, and 10% did not 
know. When asked whether their opinion would change if a citizen management committee were 
in charge of the reintroduction program, 76% of those that favored reintroduction became more 
supportive, while fully 58% of those opposed to reintroduction became more supportive of the 
proposal. When we asked respondents to consider not only citizen management, but the fact that out 
proposal would also limit costs, allow for the relocation of bears from populated areas and rely on 
existing land management, support for reintroduction increased to 62% of those polled while 
opposition decreased to 30% of the respondents. 

The final point I would like to stress is that the citizen management proposal is premised on 
the concept of adaptive management. Rather than trying to solve every possible problem in the 
experimental population rulemaking, we leave it to the citizen management committee to sort out 
information and make choices when such choices are necessary. 

In a very similar vein, we also look at the rule as proposed today as something that can be 
improved through the EIS process and through the input of this committee. We recognize that even 
with our poll results, many people continue to oppose grizzly reintroduction, and we hope that hy 
listening to them, we can find ways to address their concerns. 

The Endangered Species Act directs us to recover grizzly populations in the West. But it 
gives us broad discretion in how we go about meeting this responsibility, especially where 
experimental populations are designated. We look forward to a dialogue with the members here 
about how we can best go about refining our proposal to meet our goals of a recovered grizzly 
population, a vibrant economy, and effective citizen involvement. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to testify. 
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Supplemental Sheet 
Testimony of Thomas M. France, Esq. 
House Resources Committee 
June 12. 1997 


Name: Thomas M. France 

Address: National Wildlife Federation 

240 N. Hi g gins 
Missoula, MT 59802 
406-721-6705 

Summary of Testimony: 

My testimony supports reintroducing grizzly bears into the Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness of 
Montana and Idaho under the citizen management alternative developed by the National Wildlife 
Federation, Defenders of Wildlife, the Resource Organization on Timber Supply and the 
Intermountain Forest Industry Association. My testimony focuses on specific components of our 
proposal, including the make-up of the citizen management committee, its powers and duties, overall 
grizzly recovery objectives, and other details. In addition, I summarize the results of a poll 
commissioned by NWF and Defenders that examines public attitudes towards the citizen 
management approach. This poll found that public support for grizzly reintroducing grows 
substantially when people understand that local citizens will manage the grizzly bear program. 
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Marc Racicot 
Governor 


July 18, 1995 


Office of the Governor received 
State of Montana J j!_ 19 19S5 



legal ur««l 

ElSd wiLDUK & EAR&9 

State Capitol 

Helena. Montana59620-080i 


John Weaver, EIS Team Leader 
Bitterroot Grizzly Bear EIS 
U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
P.O. Box 5127 
Missoula MT 59806 

Dear Mr. Weaver: 

The purpose of this letter is to provide you my comments and suggestions regarding the current 
scoping process for reintroduction of the Grizzly Bear into the Bitterroot ecosystem of Montana 
and Idaho. 

Though probably 85-90% of the proposed land base for grizzly bear reintroducBon lies in Idaho, 
it is probable the majority of problems between grizzlies and humans are likely to occur in 
Montana. Therefore, special attention needs to be given to involvement of Montana citizens, the 
Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife and Parks, and my office in formulation of a management 
plan. 

With that in mind, I recommend you incorporate into the current preferred alternative the proposal 
being submitted by the Bitterroot Grizzly Bear Reintroduction Coalition consisting of Intermountain 
Forest Industry Association, Idaho's Resource Organization On Timber Supply (R.O.O.T.S.), 
Defenders of Wildlife and the National Wildlife Federation. The special Endangered Species Act 
lOQ) Rule they prepared In conjunction with the Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife and Parks 
provides a superb opportunity for local citizen management of grizzly reiniroduction. Without the 
detailed and intensive Involvement of Idaho and Montana dtizens their proposal envisions, the 
chances for success In that reintroducSon would be greatly diminished. 

The Coalition's lOfl) approach represents the kind of Endangered Species Act flexibility and the 
local partnership concepts that the Secretary of Interior has been advocating. Consequently, it 
should be reflected In the EIS prefemed alternative. 



MARC RACICOT 
Governor 
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Idaho Falls Post Register 

Our View niarsday, sept. 14, 1995 


Members of the Post Register editorial board are Jerry M. Brady, 
publisher; Gene Fadness, J. Robb Brady and Mei-Mei Chaa 

A new day for species management? 


G uess the source of this quote in 
the debate over whether grizzly 
bears should be reintroduced in 
the Bitterroot Mountain area of 
Montana and Idaho: 

“There 's no reason why you can V have 
them (grizzly bears) in rural communities 
without bringing the resource industries to a 
halt. ” And, from the same man: “It (grizzly 
reintroduction) doesn ’t have to be this con- 
tentious, polarized situation. Grizzly bears 
and people and resource industries can 
coexist. “ 

So what tree-hugging, granola-crunch- 
ing, wacko environmentalist said that? 
Seth Diamond of the Intermountain 
Forest Industry, the industry that would 
be most impacted should the grizzly be 
returned to its habitat in the Selway- 
Bitterroot Wilderness of Montana and the 
Frank Church-River of No Return 
Wilderness in Idaho. 

Diamond isn’t alone in his positive 
assessment. Resource industry representa- 
tives and members of the National 
Wildlife Federation and the Defenders of 
Wildlife have formed the Resource 
Coalition on Timber Supply (ROOTS) 
and proposed its own plan for grizzly rein- 
iroduction. 

The plan assigns management of the 
bears to a 13-meraber Citizens Oversight 
Committee, all but two appointed by the 
governors of Idaho and Montana. If 
accepted by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, it will be the first time in the his- 
tory of the Endangered Species Act that 
citizens have been trusted to manage a 
protected species to benefit the species as 
well as humans. Says Hank Fischer of 
Defenders of Wildlife: “My guess is, given 
all the facts, local people will make the 
right decisions.” We agree. 

Fish and Wildlife will make the final 
decision by next June and, naturally, 
extremists at both ends of the political 
spectrum are fighting the ROOTS propos- 
al. 

Rep. Helen Chenoweth opposes even 
her friends in the timber industry. In a 
quote almost as ridiculous as her now 
famous declaration that Idahoans can still 


Although the official comment period 
closed recently, the Idaho office of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is still 
accepting questions or suggestions 
regarding grizzly recovery. You can 
write to 4696 Overland Road, Room 
576, Boise, ID, 83705. 


find endangered salmon at Albertson’s 
grocery store, the congresswoman says re- 
introducing grizzlies is like “introducing 
sharks to the beach.'* 

At the other end of the extreme are a 
number of environmental groups that 
think citizens groups can’t be trusted to 
manage the bear. They also don’t like the 
fact that, like the wolf, the bears will be 
designated “experimental, non-essential.” 
That means they are not protected under 
the ESA if they leave the wilderness. 

When Lewis and Clark explored the 
West in the early 1800s there were as 
many as 100,000 grizzlies in 
the Northwest. Today, grizzlies in the 
lower 48 states are nearly extinct. 

The Idaho Department of Fish and 
Game surveyed more than 900 people and 
found that returning the grizzly has the 
overwhelming support of people locally, 
regionally and nationally. Of those who 
live in the two-state area impacted the 
most, 62 percent favored reintroduction 
with 26 percent opposed. In the 
Northwest slates, 73 percent are in favor 
and 10 percent opposed. Nationally, 77 
percent favor reintroduction and 8 per- 
cent are opposed. 

The involvement of resource industry 
representatives, citizens and environmen- 
tal groups in this plan is exciting. It could 
set a new trend for the next couple 
decades in working out environmental 
problems and managing the Endangered 
Species Act for the benefit of all. Imagine 
the results if we could have had the same 
cooperation on the spotted owl, the 
salmon and the wolf. 

Gene Fadness 
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Bozeman 

Daily 

Chronicle 

07 / 25/95 


OUR OPINION 


Refreshingly open minds 


Reintroducing ff’izzlies 
becomes a priority for 
normally angry foes 

M oottfians did a double 
take recently over 
accounts of a plan to rein* 
troduce be^ to the 
Sdw^^cctfnxK WSdemess in 
Idaho. Nodt^ aH Aax. newsy 
about plans to reii^oduce a 
threatened s^pedes to its historic 
range. What snapped 
he^s is who’s b^- 
ingthe plan — a 
coition of cooserva* 


tion lies in die tact that two o: die 
animals aiready have been shoe 
The gr^ly reintroducdoi 3laa 
differs dramadcally in diat zin- 
agement cecisioas will be jr^de 
by ordinary cid^ens who Uve in 
die affected It's net rocket 
sdence th^ a lot of the reseat- 
ment for threatened and endan- 
gered spedes reintroduedoa 
plam stass ffom die fact that they 
are crammed down the throas of 
locals by huge bureaucracies that 
seem tcuafly unrespon^e to real 

. human fears and 

: j_ ■ needs. By empower- 
. Tnc^tall^bCT / ing those that have 
- the most to lose by 
grizzhr r^lroducdon, 
baciong a grizzly ■ anes^eaed support 
— • for the plan has been 


doQ groups and tim- 
ber i^ustry orgaol- 

zaMos. reintrcxiuction 

mdi^ that also ; . 

tryisbaddngagm- f ” 

2ly reintroduedoQ • n^S tlic plCSSmg 
plan diat also has the of cbpSdfvatlpa/ 
blessing of conserva- -groups? 

don^oups^ - « ■ .• ..I.r.Twl — .. in some areas wnfle it 

wiS beofliedetotto 
importance in other areas wh«% 


woo. 

Managemenc deci- 
sions &e.. should bear 
r^troduedoQ be a 
primary consideradon 


Hellooo.Does 
"spotted owT mean anydiing to 
you timber guys? • 

Industry groups usually regard 
endanger^ and threatosed 
spedes, whether already there or 
proposed fer reintroductioa. as 
anathema. Theu* presence opens 
endless doors to challenges to 
timber sales and has hamstrung 
the industry at every turn in the 
road. 

A closer look at this coupling of 
traditional foes, however, reve^ 
one of die most forward-thinldng 
developments on the threatened 
spedes front rp^tfy. What bap- 
pwed was a refreshingty open- 
minded group of industry repre- 
sentatives and enviroameDtaJists 
reahzed tiiat unless tiiey put their 
heads together on diis, both sides 
were going to be losers. 

The history of species reintro- 
duction has been one of acrimony. 
Wimess the wolves of Ydlowstone 
and central Idaho: The w<^ves are 
bade but oob^ a^ years of bitter 
controversy and hard feelings that 
wiQ perdst long into the feture. 
Testament to me le\^ of nneor 
surrounding the wolf reintroduc- 


timber harvest takes preemi- 
nence) win be made by a panel of 
II people. The area m question 
lies primarily in Idaho out edges 
over the Montana border near 
. Hamilton. Seven of the pan^s 
members win come from Idalto 
and four from Montana with one 
member of each state’s delegation 
coming from that state’s fish and 
game agency. 

This plan is a long fr^ 

univers^ acceptance. Some etEvi- 
ronmental groups are widiholdfiog 
support Agricu^e concerns 
have yet to sign off on the deal 
And. ultimat^. the US. Fish and 
Wildlife Service will have to ago 
off on the plan. | 

But this is an idea thati^ wortfi 
getting behind. If it can wm the 
suiqx>rt of groups as dive^ as. 
the Intennountain Forestry 
Associattoo. the Nation^ Wildlife 
Fed^^EHi. the Hesouice 
Organization on Timber Supply, 
and the Defenders of WHdl^ it’s 
wortii looking at 

Tins nuich Is certain: The old 
way needs some improvemencs. 
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Plan to Repopulate Grizzlies Gains Support 


By JIM ROBBINS 

MISSOULA, MonL — For years, 
the workers and companies that 
make up the Idaho tim^ Industry 
have bitterly typos ed environmen- 
talists on most Issues, particularly 
those that involve endangered spe- 
cies. 

That is ertty active support by the 
timber industry and labor for a ocm- 
troversial proposal to reintroduce 
grizzly bears into a huge dmnk of 
western Montana and eastern Idaho 
has muddled the traditkKud battle 
lines. 

“We cannot make the recovery 
plan go away," said Bill Mulligan, 
president of Three Rivers Timber in 
Kamiah, Idaho, whose company aip- 
ports bringing bears' back to the Sel- 
way Bitterroot and Frank Church 
River of No Return Wildemess com- 
plex. “There's no sense fit^tlng it" 

The compromise agreement, if 
adopted in an enyironmental impact 
statement by the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, could chart a 
new course for the management of 
endangered species. Instead of giv- 
ing Federal officials the power to 
make unilateral decisions, the pro- 
posal would set up a management 
committee made up of citizens and 
state officials. 

"We hear again and again: ‘We're 
not afraid of grizzly bears; we’re 
afraid of the Federal Government.' " 
said Tom France, a lawyer for the 
National Wildlife Federation, which 
is part of the agreement here. 

This new approach to endangered 
species management has converted 
some politicians, as well. Gov. Marc 
Racioit of Montana, a Republican, 
has endorsed the concept. On the 


other hand, the Governor of Idaho, 
Phil Ban, also a Republican, is ada- 
mantly oppos^ 

The approach is part of a natk»- 
wlde trend to find alternatives to full 
designations under the Endangered 
Species Act Federal protection has 
become an explosive Issue, largely 
because it removes so much controf 
at the local and state levels. Officials 
are scrambimg to find alternatives 
both for animals whose numbers are 
dwindling and for species that are 
being reintroduced. 

When wolves were brought back to 
Yellowstone National Park several 
years ago, they were designated an 


A new approach to 
managing an 
endangered species. 


experimental pi^ulation, which al- 
lows biologists more flexibility to re- 
move the animals, even to shoot 
them if they pose a problem 

StlU, the Yellowstone wolf reintro- 
duction was bitterly opposed, espe- 
cially by livestock mterests. 

Opposition to grizzly bears is wide- 
spread in the farming and ranching 
areas of Montana and Idaho. 

"It's absolutely ludicrous." said 
State Senator Steve Benedict, a Re- 
publican from Hamilton. Mont, a 
small town within several miles of 
the Selway Bitterroot "Those bears 
were eradicated for a reason. It's 
like saying there's a nice big park in 
the middle of New York City: let’s 


put bears there. Bears kill people.’' 

Hank Fischer, the northern Rock- 
ies rq>resenutlv« of Defenders of 
Wildlife, was active in the w(df re- 
introduction at Yellowstone. He said 
that he and others did not want to 
repeat the problems that occurred. 

The big difference in the grizzly 
bear proposal, which earned the Um- 
ber tndiBtry’s support, is the ciU- 
zens’ advisory council. 

In what backers call the citizens’ 
pn^nsal, about five grizzly bears 
would be brought in from British 
Columbia for five years. 

Two other plans are also being 
considered. Under one, bears would 
be allowed to come back into the 
area on their own; under the other. 
10 bears would be brou^t in every 
year for five years. 

Under the citizens’ proposal. Mr. 
Mulligan said, there are parts of the 
forest, evM where there are bears, 
that will be available for logging. If 
the Umber Industry had not been 
part of the process, he said, that 
might not be the case. 

The Selway Bitterroot and Frank 
Church River of No Return Wilder- 
ness areas are nearly four millkm 
acres of wild land. Grizzlies were 
thought to live there until the 1930’$. 

There are two primary popula- 
tions of grizzly bears left in the lower 
48 slates: in Yellowstone, with about 
300 bears, and in the Northern Conti- 
nental Divide Ecosystem, around 
Glacier National Park. There are 
about 200 in western Montana and 
eastern Idaho that could link the two 
pc^lations and help insure the long- 
term viability of gilzzlies, biologists 
say. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service's 
decision is expected in May. 
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. SELWAUimSSOOT WIL> 
CBPTOfwiiii HiBM» the un-: 

C^DBB nNWB iHCBBVI vlDEfl OP 

ccatnl UilM^a faceat w Memr aa.- 


iat<hm;faroiide,dioaftn'ftamdo ' 


iMtead. tk^ hm joio^ foccea k -> 
the hope of aviogkefrinljr bear — t 
laad the fra^ idea tbat there kr 
roam k ke vooda ior both leMfe ' 
and aen «hd nahe their Mag with 
iChakaam. 

In a onaiae jokt vcstnre that be> 
pntffoyeanagoaMiacaanalooA- 
I f I Mt k in k a rfimr hir. mna r nri 
Ikoiga and lirebenacB are ipokiag 
tereat kegtirttotipc eatialldehtfa 
Inge Sdm^fiitteROot WaderDoai 
aad part o< ke even laripr Fmk 
Qndi Rker d No Ketnm Vnder- 
neaatokeaouk. 

Their pcQpoak ikkh oodd be ctt- 
doraed later tfaii pear bp the 
rMD aon wmiDe aieivaic, imua 0ve 
local reaidenti “■pi**’<**»"»**< ao> 
.kori^ to naoage aap bean kit 
I move b ep ood ke wildemeaa re oov- 
eip aooe to adpoeat aakanl faceat 

htwfa o p«n frt W^gg hi g Mwi <Vti#r etan- 



If the pniect a n eceedi an d k 
kia oBRiate ef tuumueoee that ia 
eta a big cbM here a pro- 
fr»iwH iwif ^ ao the reaaktioo d 
other oaedk^4 


mat to cede more d theh prane 

h m i l iiH mnA i’ Amj lit j luda tO UfSUt 

Mttca h sr ri b S u. 

The Sehnp-Bittecree^ more kre 
a adSoD aerea d loaideaa faccat» ia 
the heart d a krier» 5,500 aq aai e- 


Botke hat grinipdBaippetred from 


Di otagia u btfere the S d iw yj) it» 
tecroot codd pcmide ckh habitt far 
a near pnpaaKntt n« piiwut noK 


approach to imperiled to ai o torii e d i 


area* atretchkg from the Salmon 
River to the North Fork d the 
Oeiamter Reds. 

TIbb reamte area d Idaho, en> 
l u iij vilderaeaa areaa 


k other areaa without idpkg oa 

Ihe area baa one laeior phK & ia 
tag and iaokted, «ikpleatpd room 
far » aamal that often baa a borne 
note d 100 amare adea or more, 
and «ik icktivdp ktk opportiiBQr 


*rheR M cnoodt common ground 
out there kat «e don't need to be 
fi^dng.* aaid Sek tliiinnrrl. mw 
agerdwidlifaingnmifarkeln- 
tennoantainFcnmlBdaBtrpAaeod- 
atun QFIAX a tnfaer group kit 00 
other hreea O e >|u e utl y goei to ke 
mat wik ewi ea M eataliata. 

''We aee the appa tu ait y to create 


An orerip anfaitiaaa foaF Coohd' 
eting it a ke griolp. perhapa not 
Exc^farkegnpvolf'—wtioaeie' 
ntroducka bat pear in central Ida- 
ho and Ydlowitm National Fark 
came only after a decade d intense 
conflic t — feu apedea ignite more »• 
tcnae endiona, or kvolve more 
complex hod use dedsiooa. than 


Even mfeei. far dl ken mykial 
ferocity, do not eat people. Grakea 
d»— and kefr fearsome 
repntatian.exphins erfar so niaay 
people in Idaho and Montana do not 


oae* maBagemem, nay be pivotal to 
grixaiy aorvival in the continental 
UnittdStafiea. 

Once "MmhiT iwg 50,000 kdvidn- 
ah and nngiig from Celfanua to 
ke Great nams and from Canada to 
Mexioo, giiuiy beats hare been bat- 
ed aa threatened in the United 
Statei (except in AlariBi) aince 1975. 
Bet w een OOO nd 1,000 gtiadha re- 
mam k the Lower 40 haten, mod 
cuucenUa ted in two big bloda d 
wild habitat; Ydowatone and av- 
FOwKbog national fereat hod; and 
Ghcaer Natkwal Park aad the near- 
by Bob Marshall WHdernesa in Mon- 

HhtMicaDy, grickes were cam- 
moo ia the Ktterroot Mountains 
that divide central Idaho from west- 
era Montana. 

Tbe Lews nd Chik expe d itio n 
killed a half-dozen on its wsy 
through, and evn St the ton. d the 
century 25 to. 40- gi[iixOeswere . 
trapped and idOed km every year. 


«titi>tr rtx» SlU— y^lht^fw 

mot could auppoct as many at 200 to 
M £»*—**■*. aad the UA Fhh red 


pates mtrodncinf bem captured 
from Cssda, That codd koease 
the griaaly iwpn h tinn k the Lower 
40 atatea bp as mnch as 20 patent 
and greaaty inprove ke bear's krog- 


But bow wfl the ktrodured pepq- 
htkn d gfUk e e k the Sdwqr-Bft- 
tnio c t be managed? Woold bears be 
allowed to room beyond ke vrikkr- 
nets areas kto nakxsl farcit hodi 
that are key to the legno's ti mber 


Woidd tbe k tr od ured bears hive 
the full protection dkeRndengrred 
Spedes Act. or would k^ came un- 
der qscal rules guveiidug experi- 


Such ooestkoB were idaed during 
a 1993 meeting dkP.fjdetd^ 
Intengea^ Gtiariy Benr CoaBidttee 
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Ftecber teU JobnaoB. end bended 


On^ CBviraBBaal eUe. Ftach- 
cr loaad a elr ta Tom Imioe. te 
NettateWM fcg edeattaBfeiebee- 
eentalivn ior te Mrthem Roctaee. 
Alter e ilrbtten l»9«r betlle 
teh the CMcbtag end eftedtmel 
oananeeitiee over fNtas (he aotf 
beds, tef em toohtag ior aoter 


Fcena eeid, fetttaf been cateb- 
Uebed in the Sehrer-MtterToot 


”indastcT in Idaho ie ebaohndy 
key to foite* he arid, and hevtag 
the eiw cft of tef 


ton and moat, meaten '' *be Idrim 
coBg r e eii enei detaiati have at 
lead bea wifac io liten. 


jofaoson .to been joeied on the 
tnnto ade b^ indtmrni gianu and 
independena iBce. Frotn then point 
.of view, the bear ia c atn iB g to Idaho 
OM way or the other, and X they do 
not fet involved at the bepaaiDg 


auppir. 

"We’ve tea wbat te apotted owl 
ea do.* laid FfaS Hdilwai. a Pottatch 
Carp. mS wocher in Lewistoa, Ida- 
ho. 

Tioter tadonzy cfficiak raid they 
fear tet, once the bean arrive, pro- 
tecthw tater the E ndan gered 
Speciea Act could pravide the fo*? 


lo qew ont of the Oe ei w ate Na> 
tunal Forcat and other areas critical 


The ptaa developed by the cote 


tabSetanent cf a " brpwimeat a l . 
mMhea ae n tiir pnp i darinn cfbeanin 
the Stevay-Bbterroot and part of 
the Fiaak Chareh River of No Re- 
tnm WQdeneaa. 

Under IflC a m endm enta to the 
Endangered Specka Act. aiperi- 
B be a 


wOdUfe. Ranchert auy eva kill 
them if their ive a ted t iateeal e ned. 

teteie manafemant Idea 
ia hater * as* c«*capt: It ta bdeg 
employed with the w iteva in- 
ta the serth^ Rnck tai 

^ tenne d cemavdtan- 
tam md koece wodd fo a dtp in» 
ther by dbv^ Idte and llemaa 
leteenti, rater ten fcdnd agen- 
ctaa. In maim ahfcd dmitem a 
tef bmnteataanatha 



policy for,the Sehray-Bittenoot 


Tha pod wadd’br tadnclad to 
eaaan fttatay neovafy telaa^ 
mtatag aoctai ate fwtemic 
ttan. tata bayete thit wadd barn 


coaU be endte flte X the aaerelary 
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to ahoot. teovd od ten Bp. 
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nther tea fomethaterootet in br 
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S^e J^eUr Jiork 

Look Who’s Hugging Trees Now 

Western conservatives thought they had environmentalists on the run. 

But even loggers don’t want timber companies writing laws. By Timothy Egan 



T he konkolville steakhouse is a shwne to iied meat and rav timber, stitched to a hau-century- 
old sawmill on a creek in Orofmo, Idaho. There is a certain goofy charm to Orofmo, home of the Maniacs, a 
nickname some people say is drawn from the state mental instinnion nearby. The high'School emblem, a 
canoon of a screamir^ wild-eyed man, has survived years of scorn to become something of a rebel icon for 
teen-agers. Big-wheel^ cars tool around with bumper stickers that read, **Are You an Environmentalist, or 
Do You Work for a Living?” So it was with some trepidation that a handful of people who make their livings 
trying to restore wolves, bears and ocher big fauna to the Rocky Mountains showed up at the old steakhouse recently for a 
night of chewing beef with loggers and mill owners. It would be an undenutement to say that the two groups, as a general 
rule, do not get along — nature haters and property righu wackos versus eco-freaks and humor-impaired granola crunchers , 

But u they joked and spured over jceik and beer, they discovered (hat pnfers to be called — from the wilder hall of Idaho. She compares the 
neither side Uved up to iu stereotype, '^e found that we didn't hate each timber workers to prey lyinf down with a predator just before a kill, 
other," says Alex Irby, a manafer at the KonkolvxUe sawmill. 'Turns out. Chenoweth has vow^ to quash the fledglmg effort to bring grizzLes 
we ail like to do a lot of the same things. Ve love the outdoors." The back to Idaho, sening up a most unlikely conflict wth the very people 
grizzly bear, the biggest land mammal in North Amenca. has been missing she often claims to speak for. She has her own ideas about the bears. "They 
from Idaho's backyard fora long tune. The Federal Govemmeoi. under the are scKizt^hrenic. manic-depressive animals,” she says. "I don’t want them 
Endangered Species Act, had made known its intention to restore the big at all in Idaho " If people want to see a 1,200-pound omnivore, she says, 
bears to central Idaho, the largest roat^ess area in the contiguous United they can go to a zoo. 

States. The steakhouse conferees simply want to get it done quickly. What's more. Chenoweth had thought that there was no looger ^y 
without endless lawsuits or regulations tiui might lead to major job losses, poluical reason for timber workers to buJd a bridge to their old enemies, 
Yet, the mere fact that loggers in the back country are sitting down with ihe environmenolisis. For Chenoweth and other politicians who now 
environmentalists is an astonishing change frwn just rwo years ago, when make the same green-bashing speeches in Congress that they used to make 
the anti-environmentalist forces were storming Congress. It has infuriated from the backs of pkkup trucks, this is supposed to be a time of inumph. 
Representative Helen Chenoweth, the Republican Congressman — as she Nearly half of the 73 members of the House freshman class received a 

zero rating for 1995 from the League of Conservation Voters — as did Bob 
Timothy Egan u the SeaaU httrean chief for The New York Timet Dole, the likely Republican nominee They never imagined that loggers, of 



Mttiin « ttif^aertM Gingrich RepukiknH m NtvctU, uiyt ha party hot httn "muitd by d>e xtoSoa.' 


aL people, or ranchers, or longtime Republicans erouid try to make the 
Endangered Species Act work — just as Congress was crying to bury it But 
that is precisely what is happeiung. and it is one o( che major reasons the 
class of '94 in the House finds iuelf in so much (rouble 

Besides gucting the Endangered Species Act. the new Congressional 
powers had promised co vanquish the Forest Service; sell pubk lands: 
weaken the Clean Water Act; take the regulatory shackles of! che mining, 
timbei and graamg tndiiscries, open (he Alulun ram iotcsi to more 
legging, even close some national parks. 

These ide» had percolated up from the remotest folds of the land where 
a handful of people were preaching that environmenulism had brought 
America to its knees. They called their movement Wise Use, a term coined 
by Ron Arnold, a SeattU-area writer and eaecuctvr director of the Center 
for the Defense of Free Enterprise. For years, the Wise Use leaders bad 
been recirculating like water m a fountain; the same people showed up at 
the same annual rallies and seminars. With their limited audience and fnnge 


ideas, they often resoned to blunt theatrics, like the hanging in effigy of 
two home-grown envuonmennlists in the eastern Oregon town of Joseph, 
across che Sn^ Raver from Chenoweth's district. 

That was just before Election Day. however, when the Wise Use agenda 
became the Congresional agenda, even though national poib show^ no 
change in the maioricy sentiment of Amerieaos favoring strong environ- 
ment^ protemons. With che Republican sweep, the outsiders became 
insiders. People for the West!, the largest and b«st-hnanced of (he Wise 
Use groups, one of i^iose members strung the noose on Main Street in 
Joseph, saw six of its people elected to Congress. 

More important, two of the Wise Use movement's biggest allies — ■ 
though not formally members — took charge of environmental legisla- 
tion in Congress. Representative Don Young, Republican of Alaska, a 
onetime uxidermisi who keeps a grizzly bear rug on the wall of his 
Congressionai office, became chairman of the House Natural Resources 
Committee. The first thing he did was drop the word Tlarural" from ■ 
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conunitue title. Young pronounced the *‘a^hi wolT' who would 

lend e new pe^ trying to overtnni die natioo'e bwt eapoblic lands, 

wicer ud wildlife. He called envirocunemaliso a ’SvafBe*«toaiping, 
Harvard-ffadiMting. intellectual bundi of idocs.” 

Rqiresoitanve Tom DeLay of Texas, a fbnner e xteni inator, became 
House maioriiy wfa^. fie jmmed a tdy set his s^Jita on an old of 

the pest, control busmess, the Enviromnemal ^rmcdon Agency, and tried 
to re duce the funifii^ and regubtoiy strength of the ^eocy, whidi he 
compared to the Got^pa A freshman, Wes Cooley, Rqwblkan of 
Or^on, used the same word to deseed bioiogists t& Fuh at^ 
Wil&e Sereioe. Bills to bene fi t indusiries diat had puoqied a r ec o rd 
amount of ca mp ai g n contr i b utt oos into the 1994 canqiaign came fiying out 
of Caagressiaaal cerammeet. 

But ion when the Wise Use movement seemed to be at fdl flood, a hit a 
waU. Here in die very heart of Cbenowedi cooniiy, and in hsnlea m 
Montana, New Mexico, Oicgoo, Utah, Nevada and dseiriiece, the very 
people cast as enemies of the e n s iiuuiu e u t are not pbying by script. 

'Tm iun about as eonservathe as you can get ^ a Ginpicb Republican 
— and I am ibeo ha ely furious at ute the party is trying to do with the 
envirosment,’* says Meifin M^ofan of Etkc^ Nev., die center of a major 
mining area. Like a lot of Westoners, McColm fives for the outdoon; w^ 
be does for a liviag — operathyamini-stongebusiocsi— k a econd u y to 
idiat he does after work. On hit car is a bumper stideer that renh, "Pot the 
Sk Back in Etko.” He is 66, and for the first in hk fife he is of 

voting for a Democrat. 

*lf you're going to be a consemdve, yoo*ve got to be a conservative to 


Andalinc, a Dutdi-owned company. The coal woulfl be trucked out of 
Utah's cation ooumsy and shm^ oversem. The catdi it die phn can't go 
forward widiMt pass^ of a bffl that would open up 22 mil^ aoes of 
Utah wflderoest n> devdopmeot. 

At first, Cohen had only a few timporten, and her cause seemed lost. 
The entire Utah delegation, after all, was lined up behind ^e devclop- 
mem interests. But lately, her phone has not stop^ ringing, reflecdi^ 
polls in the Beehive State showing that a majority of people warn large 
wademess areas. “Ail of a sudden, Fve been gening mils frmn aB these 
people — my nei^ibors basically — uho reali« mt^ we do have some 
power out here.“ That |>ower, evideneed at pidilic hearii^ throi^out 
the state and at a pro>wildetness rally in Sak T-ak* Chy, has derailed and 
all but killed the 

Last Nowember, more than 200 people into a h%b school gym in 

Noxon to denounce phnt for a mm* Jq flic 

lOfwr*! t« riw* t4>a Mllm MngwaM, a gmtip 

v ideo ca^ of HeknOh co ow ed i warning about e n v ir o nm en t al ^ocs. Most 
of the fire at the meAing w» tfirecied at Atam^ the con^any tfan could 
remove neatly $2 bJlion of silver and copper without ps^tng anydung to 
the Federal Treaaury. 

In Nevada, Mcrib McColm found *»*_*»* was not alone in hk anger. 

WM* Ra piMirarH in Cf»i>gT«a pwnwrtwng a Ml tir, ijiTTnalljr 

any cnxscn involvement in die man^eroem of Federal laiwl, 

MeCofan went to court to get randiers to obey ex kdng kws. h^ yev, 
he woo, forcing CBidesnen vdio run fivestodt on Forest Sendee land to meet 
cenaio standards. 


In the heart of Chenoweth ccHintry, and in hamlets in 
Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Nevada and elsewhere, the very people cast 
as eneiifies of the environment are not playing by the script 


all areas,” s^ McColm. “The R^ubltcans have made a horrfliie mistake, 
an abominable error. When I say this, the party wishes I would go awxy. 
But there are a lot of people out here just like m^ and we aren’t going 

Initially, it was something of a mystery MMeCokn why hk party — the 
party of Tbeodoie Roosevelt, a founding fsther of AmeriM conservuioo, 
and Ridiard Nbeon, triio s%iied more enrireemiMcal km than my oim 
President — had suddenly revened course. But now he htt figured k out, 
sod be does not utend to ren oatil be cu stes Rqnditiaos back to the 
green fold. 

They were misled by the zealots,” he sayi. 

T HROUGHOVr LAST YEAS, THE MASCH OF THE BEOWNS. AS 
they sometimes call themsrives in defiance, coodnued in Coo* 
greas. They tried to establish a to dose some units of 

the nario^ park system — a loc^-held dream of Chuck 
Coihman, a Wise Use leader from Battle Groi^ Wash. When Senator 
Slade Gorton of WashiI^[ton wanted a btD to overhaul the Endangered 
Species Act, he had h drafted by iohbyka for the very industries — nuuidy 
aluminum, timber, agriculture and oil — that h^ the most to gain 
financially from a weakened acL 

In the past three yean, companies and political action committees intent 
on rolling back envirooniencal bws gave more in Coogreuioiul campa^ 
donatioos than any other duster of intexest pt)ups — $34 millioo. Initial^, 
It paid off, as the brown revohitkxi raced Congress. But bs^ 

home, in pbces like Noxon, Mont., and Cedar City, Utah, bttle brush fires 
of oppositioo had started to flare. 

“If anybody says pco|de in rwil Utah don't want wilderness, we say 
prove h,” says Valerie Cohen oi Cedar City, who started a citizens' group 
to oppose a large coal mine planned for the southern Utah wilderness by 


TheM ranchen are now talking about a holistic approach to grazin g" 
says McColm, thudding A the sound of it aO. “I mean they know the kind 
of damage cows do to str e a s m in thk arid country. Hey just needed a 
nsdge. And new the ceum have given ns a son of cmzent' bill of li^us.” 

McC^m, far from finishfri k trying to otgxntze fellow cons ervative* to 
biodt the glazing hiU, sponso^ by Soiaxor Pete Domenid, RepubBean <d 
NewMomo^ and Reptesantarive Cooley. Domenid sgyt the grazing faiD k 
n eeded to give amJernen mere teenrity abour tfaek future and to free them 
from wotiy about bmeaucratk B« McColm says: Thk biD 

would set us back SO yean, fa would be a tenUe, terrible diing.” 

The Wise Use cnisade k it^posed to be d»ut local control, giving hod 
back to the people and bandcufring the reguhsors. But that assumes die 
local people share the Wise Use agenda. McColm and the tteakhouse gang 
in Iddio are among the Westerners with somediing eke in mind. And in 
some cases, they are willing to pay t<» d^llaf for it When Senator Conrad 
Bunu, Republican of Montana, cut on a third of the ip prepriMion to faring 
wolves back to Yeflowstooe Naiiaoal Perk thk yew, svpporren raked 
$40,000 to keep the program on schedule. Perhaps as much as half the 
mofiey. simortm say, came from Repufalkant. In New Mexico and Idaho, 
a handful m local groups have bedi biddiiig cm public ranch land, willing to 
pay for the right to keep livestock sway for a given period of time. 

In fact Coi^rest k finding out that there k no coat dxmor by the states 
to take ovw Federal land, as there was during the nm Sag^rush Rebdlioo 
20 years aga Who would pay for fi^icing forest fires? What about the 
mulubillioe-doOar irrigation projeco? A study by the Center for the New 
West a ccMservat t v e research oreuiizarion, concluded diet all but two 
Western states would lose money u they were to take over landnow run by 
the Federal Bureau of Land Mangeraent 
Republicwis had expeued Eastern elitkts or Eddie Bauer Westerners — 
die luuri targets of ridicule — to make these kinds of ai^uments. But not 
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roni coascrviavtf. Ho* oould dat be? Hd Brick, aprc rf e w or of poimoag 
Wkanno C^cfe ia VaBa Vdi, Vtfh, ooncbcml a sunKf of 1,^ vo«n 
IB die HeU** CasTDo ant a£ cacom Orq^oo, a e ^yoaed WtK Uie 
saeft|^toici ui 19M. the year of die aweej . Tbe resubs 

anc^daed faim. b a OMtaqr wImr peofde vho cd ifcemiKim ooetan*- 
dm outinnnber Sberals hf hettes dtan 4 «> 1, 66 p cc em of thoae sarvejnd 
laid privau! iaad dmiopoMW should be reesioed c«en if k banw 
mdieidual p ropert y gwoers, and 62 pereent Kod the area *» too dqieadcat 
OQ paziag asd tidier. 

'<fo«&sw*cyf u g|es c isdBBpeo|^feroraa» auut n ufli eBviroogie a -- 
od^peadaeves if da^ demise die Uge4i p pi i^ uibaodbenl apMriaccs 
who espouse k. Ic is this dyi mk dau dee R^Kd^eaBS faded co emp afar 
da I9M ekcri ee a , ajt Brid. And doe k *iqr d»er ao* obo dwir 
e a » tf 0 UM c Bi-«a y^ bt p ropo sali so uapopuW, he bits. 

B efore OCM 1KXfi4G THE Aim6 mxf. HE VAS THE U3NE 

*oli^ btioiy hie appaBeats vnh ffcfe. b the Hbose ehaoiber, 
YeuB(, the Abaka Ki|wblic«>. put 
his hutd IB a oMtai nriag trap to 
diov that k snsa'i rea^ aS imt ^nfol to 
mhnalt. Aad he c»ce vaved aa Itsach 
oenk, die pesus boiK of a vahos. as the 
dirwtor cd the Fish aad VSdhfe Dquit- 
oHstt, htolUe Beanki dorii^ a beuii^. bs 
as da a^ha wo^ he has bam dl btawsrs. 
diiecdi^ his etfora pnaaudy It oferfaaoirat 
da Endaagered Speaes Act. He ^poiated a 
aaelMt. H^esetnaBs* Rieheid Pooibo, a 
CaiifoTnia Repobheea, ts dndi a se* bnr. 

Ihcy said k waidd taib less dam a year w 
get it passed. / 

haabo had Ids owa Vise Um gm^ a 
pt o pe ny ri|^ alliance of apienbital bnr- 
ests aad deodopen, before goeag » Cooecss. 

Hs distnet m the ^ Valey k M of 
humbids that ere bst beroiH i ng boutiiig 
so bt S sk i oBS. Aad the area has iprautcd ao- 
odur aop as wen ktge sign for Pooibo 
Red Estau^ owaed by hk Bra censaL A big 
dM*de to dewdepeaeac, tome ndtecs fear, k 
the Sm loaoiMi b bi^ a 
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aev mip aiaR The {OK’s faabkK h a ppeni < 

Owed^ some sceat dot arc dooed aikh Poeobo Red Esoee dgat. 

The bS that Ibodw anee tndd m^aire the Ciwosnem to w 
proper^ e*BCts for cfaa edoe Iasi ea laadpohyea to RSBicDOta «e bchitf 

dcKi for chk ynr, ia oo aaal psn bacaw of oppok ri o n frtna Pombo'i 
own acighbocB. 

Mark CaaaoUy. a fdio* mehar aad fcUo* Repdd^ Km fust 
down the raad fiw tha Powbo proacRy. He dse has kk fern oa hk 
lead. He likes open ^ace, bats SM onatag, sHhidl the CoaaoBy faMily 
has been doing k C^orak aac* the 1170*$. Rtchcr thaa subdvidc the 
bad. though, be sold ^ roasirrifiGn n[^ to a a m are -proeoctioa 
^oop. The orgSBoarioa paid taai, csseatkiy. to ka^ dw pi op ei ty the 
wm k k. He en naefa k. aad baes «u my on k, < ' 
babn. '‘Satadagly. the porba R^ubhcan pcmre i 
he says. 

Faiiag, to kaO the amaa's awst peoerbl esviroaaNatd b*. €00- 
gn» COM tba ant arep — oyiag to pardyxe the aa wkb a 
oa the Ikdag and the i e oa da cti oe of oc* spccrn. B« ustead of 

dnb Je r* ' ■ ' ■ 


not ^wig to fo away.** si^ Ala Irby, the sawnidl lemiger. *niare is a 

treooadous azoeuai of lasddb ground 00 thk ksue." ^a JohmoB, *ho 

refRescBcs wdnnired lugg er s ki ceaad Idaho ia the Resonce Onpiataai- 
lioo on Tudor S^^.esBed Roots, says: 'It’s a pretty powerfui^^ 
dtss truK we’re devdopdog, and ! don’t diink eaa kill k. Ve don’t 
hm hidden ^psitbs. Ve aren't nyi^ a fit wto someoae’s poiiticd 
scheme. Our ^d k pnzlr hev recovery, but induded in thn u a 
to keep our jm.** 

Such talc sea Hden OwaoweeU’s reeth on edge. A m e mb e t ’ of Peoflk 
br da Vest!, a seat OB da fbuse Resources Comnkaci Choxoredt 
has skd she «B try to dadi a8 BO^ be brmgky grkziy bean back to her 
stoe. 'Tlerboctiu Kne pcuiboa k, Ti^ 00' to db bears," s^Johason, 

Ooooeretfa si^gpsa hafu^ a nbrenduB! OB adudi omnds can ihre aad 
which will be al lo ue d to leave the bee d the eardi — a sort of baUot-boec 
Noeh's aik. "A ^ecMB goes oiR of odmacB every 20 secoads,** she iqw. 

'Saebr a aew ipeaet amit eooa um exi»- 
eace emy 20 seeeads. Thoe’s ao W17 hs* 
OBB bdags can tegdae dot t^naaiie." 

Thanks to RfgwwSceni Ska Chsiatu wli. 
Yoonig Cedby and da D ca wt i aa 
fam b«a staring poKtkailf wkh ao ksue dkt 
has long been bipenkMi. Tom Dd^ aad 
odao' RtPnHkws se^ their pai^i Rctxd ha 
been badty s aaa r ed. Bts wkh aa eye on 
Novcmbs, their leader; House Speeker Newt 
(rtigrich, ha got Btea id^on. 

"T^ pdhng im are overwhehniag-'* 
Gkipidi "Mon AaMricmi t^rec w 
the goab of the cimroai nentd movenam. 
Dra^ in mgMcd snakes aad rare odmab. 
Gingrich made a Dr. DooKtde^ike ^ipear- 
aace on the Lany King diow. At da saree 
tkae, a aomo from da party uripsd R^uhS- 
caas to hold prats evcaa where iIh^ amid 
be seen pbniag trees or dsbag a K)o. 

The Spedeer’s retr e at has aogered Whe 
Use be am, who ve bcgkuuag «> take oa 
the loae of revo fati oa arka whose tevohdmi 
w acver tried. AneH da Wax Use guro, 
tafii Giagrich a 'Ikanaaiae KaraT am k 
betraying fellow Rg sabE taa s. "Gtapidi 
timpiy wasn’t pr e p er ad (or da Vke Use agenda mi c aa ae in wkh a lot 
of frmhiacB." w s^ "He was b ha d d d ed by ksue. Aod aow Aet 
seaa people are saying Idy Goti dak k goiag 10 hnn us,* he's scared.’* 
It mqr ndv Acce fnl dacBOB cydes CO dbanude da BMioe andraeanen^ 
ad faiws, Ainoid vya. He k naonaaged by da ba thv soaac RepobBcaas 
are holdag sandy* ^ laaavse bar stapomn^ C* 
da flow 01 dw Monse aador nb jmr, hi 


teogspeeaoB 
yet on i mi iiBiiiM W iiii i i 
*Tharc k incnanni iiidenri of a O ove n unant- ep otsoted r^poo ia 
America,* she s^ *Tbk riKmoec a doac^ rnknatc of Mar Age 
aaysackav Nadve Anwriari bodora and 1 " 


trnnefdaWmUiti 
'mafia mBeteematyfibk. 


d iaba n di Bg the Maho ptaady bear grog o 
froas da stedJtouae to a saadl cabin. ‘Tm Eabngered ^periri Aa k ao nsenst ," ■ 


a ia viobsiQB of cor ligha vd ioba.* Tha ipaach was V 
s tafc Rob Aiwddyv bebe e e gr e ^ of Pbw M a rina w on i gr o w en ia 
M. "EBvknaaasKHBBi k a now pagnkaa dot ww r i b ipe mts and 
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1 m Cbaaoawk But aow Anetd s«pi 
lyriiiBia ftoaa Idihii. hk srudw. hni geaa too fv. **& 
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siHtTaasAini av sessie twcsASMi see rae esw roec nast 
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Introduction 

Chairman Chenowath and members of the committee, I am James S. Riley, 
Executive Vice President of the Intermountain Forest Industry Association from 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. The IFIA Is a trade association representing forest 
products businesses, fo-est landowners, and private sector forestry professioials 
through out Idaho and Montana. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify today on the policies of grizdy bear 
management In the Selway-Bitterroot area of Idaho and Montana. 

History 

Our involvement with management of the grizzly bear in the Selway-Bitterroot 
area began with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service's revised Grizzly Bear 
Recovery Plan in 1 993. The plan calls for the recovery of grizzly populations in 
this part of Idaho and set an implementation schedule for various recovery 
actions. 

During 1993 and 1994 we sought to resist the federal government's proposal, not 
so much because we ware concerned about getting along with the bear, but 
because we were concerned about how ah the federal regulations and 
restrictions which have accompanied the bear elsewhere In the west would effect 
our Interests. We submitted comments to the Fish end Wildlife Service and 
attended numerous public meetings objecting to the Selway-BItlerrool recovery 
plan on a wide range of Issues. As with other Endangered Species Act issues in 
the west, the social, economic, and practical concerns we raised did little to 
dissuade or substantially change the Service's plans to bring the bear back to 
Idaho. 

In 1995 we took a fresh look at our position on grizzly management through the 
leadership of IFIA's wildlife biologist, the late Seth Diamond, who coordinated 
IFiA's wildlife programs from our Missoula office. With Mr. Diamond’s technical 
and ESA policy expertise we began discussions with the Resource Organization 
on Timber Supply, Defenders of Wildlife, and the National Wildlife Federation to 
explore the prospect of working together to manage grizzly bears in the Selway- 
Bitterroot area, rather than continue the high conflict path we were on. After 
many hours of meetings, conversations, and research, I am pleased to say those 
discussions bore the fruit of a conceptual agreement to facilitate the recovery of 
grizzly bears in central Idaho through the more flexible authorities of Sec. 1 0 (J) 
of the Endangered Species Act and, most importantly, by vesting a committee of 
local citizens with the authority to make decisions about how this population of 
bears would be managed. 
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As a matter of history, let me also say that our association has had many years 
of experience dealing with grizzly bear populations throughout the west since the 
bear was listed as threatened in 1975. Our members have had forestry and 
sawmill operations throughout the inland west where grizzly bears have been 
actively managed by the federal government. Our experience with the traditional 
management approach in these areas has been anything but good. Whether 
with the Yellowstone populations, or those of the Northern Continental Divide in 
Montana, or the Cabinet-Yaak, or the Selkirk Mountains - the story is the same. 
Heavy handed, top down management strategies often based on highly 
speculative scientific findings, which seek to make small gains for the bear at 
huge costs to other interests. Litigation has proliferated, often directed principally 
at closing down other uses rather than promoting the interests of the bear. The 
result is a “winner take all" approach which has polarized our communities, 
created resentment of the federal government, and, unfortunately, created much 
resentment for the bear. An unnecessary result, in our view, because if grizzly 
bear management is approached in partnership with local communities, and 
flexibility is extended to meet the boars' needs in balance with other uses, we 
believe both objectives can be satisfied. 

These failed policies of the past are largely responsible for where we are today 
on grizzly bear management policy for the Selway-Bitterroot area of Idaho and 
Montana. 


The Citizen Management Concept 


Our discussions with the organizations I mentioned earlier have lead us to a 
citizen management concept which we have offered to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service for grizzly bear recovery in Idaho. We believe that if there are to be 
sustainable bear populations in this area, the citizen management approach is 
not only the best way to sat policy for the bear, but it is the only wav that will 
bring about good decisions for the bear and good decisions for the communities 
involved. There are three principle parts to the citizen's management proposal. 


1 ) The Secretary of Interior fully delegates management authority for 
grizzly bear populations in the Selway-Bitterroot to a management 
committee made up of local citizens appointed by the Governors of the 
effected states. 


2) The Selway-Bitterroot grizzly populations be classified under the 
Endangered Species Act as “nonessential, experimental," thereby 
giving the citizens committee broad flexibility on how specific bear 
management Issues are addressed. 

3) The recovery zone be defined in a manner which seeks to minimize 
conflicts with other uses, and, at the same time, to include a sufficiently 
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broad management zone be identified to ensure that citizens 
committee's authority over all bears in the area. 


For the past twelve months we have been discussing this concept with the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, our community leaders, and other citizen groups in 
Idaho and Montana. Wo still have much to do in talking to our friends and 
neighbors about his proposal. 

We are also waiting to hear how the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service wlH respond 
to this proposal. 

Issues 


Conversations In our states and communities have raised several issues which i 
would like to identify today. 

First, are questions regarding the legal authority under the Endangered Species 
Act to authorize the citizen management structure we have envisioned. Related 
questions have arisen about how much discretion the citizens committee will 
actually have under a federal government delegation 

Second, are ongoing questions about the science of bear management in this 
area. Some people question the historic range of grizzly bears in Idaho and 
others have raised issues about whether the current habitat conditions will 
support grizzly populations today. 

Third, people are understandably concerned about personal safely issues. 

These concerns are real and deserving of a response. Grizzly bear management 
cannot place citizens' personal safety at risk. 

All of these issues are legitimate and need to be addressed. For the citizen's 
management concept to work, and continue to hold our support, the citizen's 
management committee must be legally and properly empowered. There are 
also serious issues of trust which go beyond the legal reviews. The delegation of 
authority by the Seaetary of Interior must be real, not a sham under which the 
Secretary maintains approval authority over the citizens committee's actions. 
Recently, seemingly arbitrary action by the Departments of Interior and 
Commerce on bull trout, salmon, and management issues regarding the delisting 
of Yellowstone bear populations have made many local citizens even more 
skeptical about the trustworthiness of the federal government and this 
Administration’s intention to adopt and honor this proposal. Perhaps additional 
safeguards, beyond those alrea^ suggested, will be needed to ensure the 
integrity of the citizen's management proposal. 
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The fourth, and final issue which continues to arise is related to ongoing 
questions about revisions to the Endangered Species Act. Many Idahoans and 
Montanans, including some supporting our organization, believe it is wrong to 
promote new populations of listed species until the fundamental problems of the 
ESA are rectified. Given the long record of failed ESA species management 
programs in the west, where major changes have been forced upon our 
communities and individuals with little evidence that species actually benefited, 
this perspective Is fully understandable. 

Yet, I would offer that the citizen management concept, as conceived of for 
grizzly bears in the Selway-BItterroot could, perhaps, provide and example for 
how to go about solving the broader Issues of Endangered Species Act policy. 

Conclusion 


The Intermountain Forest Industry Association has long advanced the 
perspective that no single use of our forestlands should preclude another. 
Current public resource policies which focus on promoting dominant use 
philosophies and management are outdated, bad policy, and create only conflict 
rather that solutions. 

IFIA has also promoted local decision-making by local people, who know the 
resource best, and are most effected by management decisions. This is the 
proper policy for reaching important public natural resource management 
decisions. The citizens management concept we have helped develop for grizzly 
bear management in the Selway-Bitterroot is consistent with these views. If 
there is to be a recovered population of bears in this area, the citizen 
management concept is not only the best way to bring this about, it is the only 
way which will gain the support of local communities. 

I believe it is fundamentally wrong for the federal government to force an 
Endangered Species Act listed ''species’, and all the federal regulations that 
come with it, upon local citizens and local communities who have not been 
included in the decision-making process and are not supportive of such an 
action. It is even more wrong when the species brings with it some personal 
safety considerations, as does the grizzly bear. 

However, 1 believe it is fundamentally right for the federal government to facilitate 
actions by all citizens to help secure the future of species threatened with 
extinction. The citizen management proposal we have helped develop for 
Selway-Bitterroot grizzlies Is a proposal to do just that. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify. 
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TESTIMONY OF PHILIP CHURCH 
UNTIED PAPERWORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION 
LOCAL 712 
LEWISTON. IDAHO 

My name is Phil Church. I am the past President of United P^jerworkers International 
Union Local 712. Seven years ago recognizing the political wars over forest management and 
national fof^ timber sale programs were being won by people who could care less about the 
union families \^ose jobs were being sacrificed in the name of the environment I and my umon 
sisters and brothers formed a joint labor/man^ement effort called ROOTS. ROOTS is the 
Resource Organization On Timber Supply. 

Soon after forming ROOTS to try and reverse the decline of the Clearwater and Nez Perce 
National Forest timber sale programs, the U.S. Fi^ and Wildlife Service declared their intention to 
reintroduce the grizzly bear into these forests. We believed the reintroduction of the grizzly bear 
into our forests would ultimately result in decisions by federal managers favoring the bear over the 
use and enjoyment of these forests by our families. We were told by the USF&WS that a 
reintroduced grizzly bear population would be managed under Section 7 of the ESA. We did not 
want the grizzly bear reintroduced in our forests. After much research we were convinced the 
ESA was stacked against the citizens and would force reintroduction of the grizzly bear and of 
course our first reaction was to say heU no! 

Well, the hell no approach rarely works in labor/management negotiations and so ROOTS 
began researching grizzly bear management alternatives. We quickly realized we could not stop 
the bear from being introduced. So ROOTS started to work on where and hfiw the bear was to be 
managed. 
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ROOTS, woildng with the timber mdustiys Inland Forest Industries Association, the 
National Wildlife Federation and Defenders of Wildlife suggested the bear be reintroduced as a 
"non-essential experimental population" managed by a local citizens groq) not the USF&WS, the 
Forest Service and/or the Idaho Fish and Game. We understand the Citizens Management 
Alternative may be the preferred alternative in the USF£WS draft EIS. And, we hope this 
Administration. Legislators and other groups have not altered its clear intent 

Ifwe had a choice, we said NO BEAR! But, if the bear is coming to the Clearwater and 
Nez Perce forests in spite of the protests we believe the traditional ESA top-down command and 
control approach will &iL the bear will not recover and our families and the communities we live 
in will be severely impacted. Citizens management will work because it provides the people with 
the most to lose, the opportunity to win because of the craliot they can exercise over their 
environment Citizens management is the way of the future for improving the recovery chances of 
bull trout, salmon artd yes, even entire National Forests. There is absolutely every reason to 
believe local efforts and needs will also provide for the national interest Trust us to make it work. 

Thank you. 
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Representative Chaioweth, members of the Committee, thank you for 
the opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee on Forests and Forest 
Health regarding the reintroduction of grizzly bears to the Bitterroot ecosystem 
of central kiaho and western Montana. My n^ne is Hank Fischer, and I am 
the Northern Rockies R^res^tative for Defenders of Wildlife. Defenders is 
a national non-profit wildlife conservation organization of approximately 
200,000 members, including many who live in Montana and Idaho. I have 
woji:ed for Defenders in the Northern Rockies for twenty years and have bee^ 
intensively involved with endangered species recovery efforts for wolves, 
grizzly bears and black-footed ferrets. 

The restoration of wolves to Yellowstone National Park stands as a 
landmark conservation achievement, one historians will use to mark the end 
of an era of predator (persecution in the United States. This action will 
influence the conservation of large predators around the gfobe. 

But while Yellowstone wolf restoration may be a historic achievement, 
it's a less-than-perfect conservation model for at least three reasons: it took too 
long, it cost a lot of money and too many people in the local area remain 
angry about it. 

Stubborn politicians and anti-wolf zealots made wolf restoration 
unnecessarily difficult. Nevertheless, many of us who participated in the 
protracted Yellowstone conflict reached a similar conclusion: While we won 
the battle — and it was an important battle to win — conservationists will lose 
the larger species protection struggle unless we adopt less polarizing wildlife 
restoration strategies. 

Some of the battle-scarred veterans of the Yellowstone wolf wars 
decided to take a different course with a new Initiative to restore grizzly bears 
to the Bitterroot ecosystem, the huge expanse of wilderness and roadless areas 
in western Montana and central Idaho. Rather than launching a campaign and 
igniting a controversy. Defenders of Wildlife and the National Wildlife 
Federation (NWF) set out to enlist the likeliest opponents of grizzly recovery 
— the timber industry and millworkers — in a collaborative effort to restore 
grizzlies. 
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Our goal from the beginning was to build the broadest base of support rather than 
engage opposition. The Yellowstone wolf experience helped in a significant way: savvy 
industry leaders recognized that just saying no to grizzlies might not be such a smart 
strategy. We began meeting regularly with timber industry and labor groups in 1 994. While 
initial meetings were sometimes tense — both sides occasionally needed to vent their 
displeasure with the other — we were surprised to discover that many of these people who 
make their living from the land did not object to restoring grizzlies. 

We also learned that nearly all of our so<alled opponents shared our passion for the 
outdoors and enjoyed many of the same recreational activities: hiking, fishing, camping and 
horseback riding. We came to understand that they, too, choose to live in Montana and 
Idaho because they appreciate the quality of our environment. In short, we found we had 
more in common than any of us Initially realized. 

We learned how much these timber and labor people feel threatened by the 
Endangered Species Act (ESA). They believe some environmentalists use the ESA to restrict 
legitimate commercial activities, whether such restrictions are necessary for the conservation 
of a species or not. They feel environmentalists are often insensitive to the needs of their 
small communities, and they fear that grizzly recovery could leave no room for people or 
jobs. 


It only took a few months for our disparate groups to reach philosophical common 
ground: Grizzlies should be restored to the Bitterroot area, but impacts on local economies 
and local people should be minimized. Nothing about this was groundbreaking. Our critics 
called it "happy talk", and we had many of them, from both ends of the resource use 
spectrum. 

But the next step was significant and substantive. Defenders of Wildlife and the 
National Wildlife Federation asked leaders of the two principal commodity groups, the 
Intermountain Forest Industry Association and the Resource Organization on Timber Supply, 
to join us in writing the Montana and Idaho congressional delegations to ask for funding to 
initiate a Bitterroot grizzly environmental impact statement (EI5). 

Starting an EIS is probably the single nwst critical step in any species reintroduction 
effort. It's the time when opponents typically step forward and make themselves heard. It's 
the point in the process when politics frequently overrides biology. For instance, wolf foes 
in Congress blocked funding for a Yellowstone wolf EIS for nearly eight years. 

But our timber industry and labor counterparts signed the letter requesting funds, and 
in 1995 Congress approved the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service's (FWS) request for $250,000 
to start a Bitterroot grizzly restoration EIS. Given events unfolding at precisely the same time, 
this was nothing short of remarkable. 

In early 1995 two major endangered species conflicts were unfolding in the northern 
Rockies. First, wolves were reintroduced to Yellowstone Park and central Idaho. This was 
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SO controversial with rural Interests that the Governor threatened to call out the National 
Guard to stop the Idaho reintroduction. Second, at this same time Idaho citizens were 
demonstrating in die streets in Salmon, in response to a judge's ruling on a Pacific salmon 
suit that ten^rarily shut down timber har>^ activities in Idaho nati<»ial forests. This was 
a time many Idahoans were extremely upset about the ESA. The fact that Congress approved 
Bitterroot grizzly reinlroduction funding in such a hostile endangered species climate 
underscores the strength of this collaiK^rative effort. Under any other scenario, funding 
certainly would have been denied. CHir unusual coalition began to work in earn«t 
once the EIS process started. In conjunction with state and federal agencies, we developed 
a question-and-answer booklet on grizzly bear recovery that everyone could agree upon . We 
hosted a ^ies of local meetings in wdiich the public could voice concerns about grizzly 
recovery. We met with local, state and national political leaders. 

But most significantly, our group began to meet regularly to develop a joint plan for 
restoring grizzlies to the Bitt^root. This process wasn't without its n«vous mom^ts. A 
memorable meeting occurred the day after Election Day In 1 994 when both the U.S. Senate 
and the House of Representatives became more conservative and the outlook for 
environmental protection seemed reduced. Def«iders and NWF went to the meeting 
suspecting that timber and labor interests might change their minds about further 
discussions. It was plain that they had the political strength to block any grizzly 
reintroduction for the foreseeable future. 

Surprisingly «iough, the elections reaffirmed everyone's commitment to our 
collaborative process. The timber industry told us they were sticking with our process 
because it was the right thing to do, and because at some point in the future the political 
pendulum wtxjld swing the other direction. We all agreed that if our groups could find a 
solution that meets the needs of local pec^le and the bear, we're all better off. 

In July 1995, our coalition submitted a proposal to FWS for inclusion as an 
alternative in the draft EIS. This was not business as usual. Normally, state or federal 
agencies develop EIS alternatives. Never before had such a diverse group of interests 
developed such a detailed endangered species reintroduction proposal. 

FWS welcomed our proposal and has promised to include it in the draft EIS. We 
expect it will be the preferred alternative. Our proposal has three key parts. First, grizzly 
reintroduction would occur as an "experimentar' population, a special provision of the 
Endangered Species Act passed by Congress in 1982 to facilitate the reintroduction of 
controversial endangered species. Wildlife activists and Congressional leaders observed 
then that despite the best intentions of the law, strong local opposition continued to thwart 
reintroduction of many endangered species. 

The experimental population designation allows agencies to relax some ESA 
provisions, provided this furthers conservation of the species. It has been used successfully 
to reintroduce red wolves in North Carolina, gray wolves at Yellowstone and in central 
Idaho and black-footed ferrets In several locations. 
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To use the experimental desi^ation, agencies must meet three requirements: it must 
be for a reintroduction and the reintroduction must be within the historic range of the 
species; no existing population of the species may be present in the experimental area; and 
the reintroduction area must be geographically separate from existing populations. 

The Bitterroot grizzly situation meets all of these requirements. Lewis and Clark as 
well as several other early explorers encountered grizzly bears in this area. In 1 891, famous 
naturalist and hunter William Wright killed 13 grizzlies in the Bitterroot area. 

Second, the best available information suggests that no Bitterroot grizzly population 
now exists. While some people claim a few grizzlies still roam the Bitterroot, no 
documented sightings have been reported since the 1940s. The Idaho Fish and Game 
Department surveyed extensively for grizzlies in the early 1990s but could find none. The 
nearest grizzly populations are well north of the Bitterroot area, more than a hundred miles 
from where bears would be reintroduced. 

The experimental population designation provides important flexibility that otherwise 
would not be available. For instance, because parts of grizzly bear reintroduction area (the 
Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness) are less than ten miles from Montana's heavily-populated 
Bitterroot Valley, some residents worry about having grizzly bears too close to where they 
live. Our proposal designates private lands in the Bitterroot Valley as areas where grizzly 
bear presence will be aaiveiy discouraged. Bears that come onto these private lands will 
be captured and returned to the wilderness. 

The second key part of our coalition's grizzly plan: while bears would be 
accommodated throughout the 15-million acre Bitterroot ecosystem, reintroduction would 
focus on the Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness, which contains excellent bear habitat. This 
parallels Yellowstone wolf restoration efforts. In which reintroductions have focused on 
Yellowstone National Park, yet wolves are expected to live and flourish across the broader 
ecosystem. 

While our proposal establishes the 1.4 million-acre Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness and 
the 2.4 million-acre Frank Church River of No Return Wilderness as the areas of primary 
recovery emphasis, it specifically acknowledges that grizzly bears occupying habitat outside 
of the wilderness areas on national forest lands will be part of the recovery effort. 

The third part of our proposal is the most innovative and perhaps the most 
controversial. It calls for joint management of the grizzly recovery program by a committee 
of Montana and Idaho citizens and state and federal wildlife professionals. Our coalition 
agrees that the most critical factor in winning broad public support for grizzly restoration 
is to give citizens a larger and more meaningful participatory role in bear management. 
Everyone agrees that for any reintroduction proposal to receive serious consideration, careful 
attention to the needs of local communities is essential. 
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Both conservationists and scientists have come under increasing criticism for 
perceived inattention to the needs of rural communities. Conservation biologist Peter 
Brussard has urged integration of local communities and conservation efforts wherever 
possible, "if people see that conservation goals are consistent with their own, they will 
become part of the solution rather than remain a major part of the problem," he has written. 

Returning the grizzly to the Bitterroot exemplifies the classic dilemma faced by 
conservation biologists — a species in danger, scientific uncertainty regarding its biological 
needs, and a complex backdrop of real or perceived social and economic concerns. Our 
challenge is to meet the pressing environmental goal of expanding the grizzly's range and 
numbers while maintaining the support of people who live near the bears. 

It may not be completely accurate to hail this citizen management concept as an 
innovation. Pioneer conservationist Aldo Leopold made a similar proposal in a 1 936 essay 
about protecting rare animals, "Threatened Species." He suggested that government agencies 
form a committee of diverse public interests to define the needs of endangered species. He 
viewed cooperation between the government and private citizens as essential to 
conservation and voiced optimism about the inherent tendency of humans to do what is 
right for wildlife. 

Summarizing his own vision of how citizens should be involved in conservation, 
Leopold wrote; "I am satisfied that thousar>ds of enthusiastic conservationists would be 
proud of such a public trust, and many would execute it with fidelity and intelligence. I can 
see in this setup more conservation than could be bought with millions of new dollars, more 
coordination of bureaus than Congress can get by new organization charts, more genuine 
contacts between factions than will ever occur in the war of the inkpots...." 

Our citizen management committee for Bitterroot grizzlies would consist of 15 
members; seven Idaho citizens including a representative of the Idaho Department of Fish 
and Game; five Montana citizens, including a representative of Montana's Department of 
Fish, Wildlife and Parks; and single representatives of FWS, the U.S. Forest Service and the 
Nez Perce Tribe. Except for the Forest Service, FWS and tribal position, the Secretary of 
Interior will make all appointments, based on the recommendation of the two governors. 

While Slate and federal agencies would conduct day-to-day bear management 
activities, the committee would set policy, develop work plans and oversee the controversial 
aspects of grizzly recovery. This would not be an "advisory" committee where people 
simply exchange viewpoints. Citizens would be responsible for actual management 
decisions. 

While the Committee would have substantial authority, it would be required to abide 
by the same rules as federal agencies: Its actions must lead to recovery of the species, and 
it must use the best available science to make its decisions. If the Committee failed to 
exercise its authority properly, the Secretary of the Interior could reassume management 
authority. The Secretary, however, may reassume authority only after providing the 
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committee with recommended corrective actions and giving the committee as least six 
months to discuss those actions and to resolve the identified problems. 

This unique approach to endangered species conservation has drawn significant 
praise. The Washington Post published a feature on our nontraditional coalition and ABC 
Nightly News made it the topic of a special Earth Day report. Nearly every major Montana 
and Idaho newspaper has editorialized positively about our collaborative tactics. The Idaho 
Falls Post-Reeister called the proposal “exciting," suggesting that it "could set a new trend 
for the next couple of decades in working out environmental problems." The Bozeman 
Chronicle called it "one of the most forward-thinking developments on the threatened 
species front." The Spokane Sookesman-Revicw called it "a model for 1990s 
environmentalism." 

This citizen management concept admittedly takes a plunge into uncharted waters. 
Grizzly bear management in the United States so far has been based largely on a federally 
driven system of regulation and enforcen^t. While this new model embraces the goals and 
objectives of the federal ESA, it relies on local communities, working in concert with agency 
professionals and the best available science, to develop the most effective and least costly 
plan for grizzly restoration. This new model relies on federal control only as a safeguard in 
the event the local committee fails to take the actions necessary to recover the grizzly. 

This new vision requires a leap of faith. Will ordinary citizens, if adequately 
informed by scientists, make positive decisions for grizzly bears? Will investing citizens 
with more authority simultaneously invest them with a greater sense of responsibility? Will 
this new approach to grizzly bear recovery focus people more on problem-solving and less 
on being angry? It's a critical experiment because it tests Leopold's premise that ordinary 
citizens, once informed of the biological needs of wildlife, will make good decisions. 

Regardless of the outcome, this collaborative approach to Bitterroot grizzly restoration 
has already produced major dividends. It took ei^t years and more than $6 million to get 
a Yellowstone wolf environmental impact statemaii off the ground. It has taken about two 
and half years and less than $500,000 to reach the same place with Bitterroot grizzlies. 
Without this collaborative approach, Bitterroot grizzly reintroduction would not even be on 
the table. 

But most important of all, successful reintroduction could increase bear numbers and 
range in the lower 48 states by neariy a third, while beginning to link existing bear 
populations in Yellowstone and northwestern Montana. But the most important benefit of 
this collaborative effort may be that the social environment these bears step into when they 
are reintroduced will be much more hospitable to survival than it would have been 
otherwise. 
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BODY : 

A former Montana park ranger who still has physical and emotional scars from 
a grizzly rampage at a Lake Louise campgroiind last year is suing the federal 
government . 

Park officials should have warned campers about a string of bear encounters 
in the days before the attack, says a statement of claim filed on behalf of 
Susan Olin, 39, of Whitefish, Mont. 

"The defendant knew or ought to have known that the bear represented a danger 
to campers," says the statement filed with Court of Queen's Bench in Calgary. 

The park "had a duty to close the campground or alternatively warn 
prospective campers" about the danger and the "aggressive nature" of the 
previous attacks, Olin claims. 

Olin, a ranger with Glacier National Park in the United States, was camping 
with a friend in the Rocky Mountains when a bear slashed through their tent in 
the early hours of Sept. 2S, 1995. 

Four other tourists, two Germany and two Australians, barely escaped when the 
bear ripped their tents as they slept. 

A tent was knocked over and a cyclist was chased by a bear in the weeks 
before the attack on Olin, A bear also ripped open an empty tent three days 
before the attack, the statement says. 

Olin claims she "was not given details of previous attacks . . . (and) as a 
trained park naturalist emd experienced camper, would not have canned in the 
campground had she been informed of these details . " 

Parks Canada knew nothing of Olin's suit and refused to comment. 

Park officials later trapped and killed a grizzly sow and cub, only to find 
after DNA tests months later that they’d killed the wrong bears. 

Olin can no longer wrk as a park ranger after the experience left her with 
"prominent and disfiguring" scars and physical, emotional and psychological 
damage, her claim says. 
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It says she "may suffer further loss of income as a result of her heightened 
fearfulness and anxiety of bears." 
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